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The  remarkable  case  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  the  girl  with  only  one  of  the 
senses,  that  of  touch,  has  alwaya  inter- 
ested a  large  number  of  people,  although 
very  few  have  known  much  about  her 
early  life.  The  story  of  the  success  of 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe's  pioneer  labors 
is  told  for  the  first  time  in  a  book  en- 
titled, "Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's 
Famous  Pupil,  and  What  He  Taught 
Her."  As  many  blind-deaf  mutes  have 
been  benefitted  by  "the  system  of  educa- 
tion which  he  devised  for  Laura  (the 
most  widely  known  being  Helen  Kel- 
lar),  the  book  is  of  great  importance. 
Dr.  Howe's  records,  which  have  been 
largely  drawn  upon  in  the  preparation 
of  the  work,  are  very  complete,  and 
possess  great  scientific  and  educational 
value.  His  methods  were  wonderfully 
ingenious  and  his  patience  was  inex- 
haustible. It  was  Dr.  Howe's  intention 
in  1846  to  write  a  detailed  account  of 
his  experiments  with  Laura,  and  in 
1874,  a  little  more  than  a  5Tear  before 
his  death,  he  again  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  undertake  the  work.  But 
his  long-cherished  purpose  was  never 
fulfilled,  owing  to  his  busy  life.  Two 
of  Dr.  Howe's  daughters,  Maude  Howe 
and  Florence  Howe  Hall,  have,  how- 
ever, utilized  Dr.  Howe's  records, 
Laura's  own  journals,  and  extracts  from 
journals  of  different  teachers,  with 
great  skill,  in  preparing  the  present 
volume  which  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  will 
oublish  in  the  autumn.  . 
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Cherished  purpose  was  never  fulfil 
Two  of  his  daughters.  Maud'1  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  Hall,  have,  however,  util- 
ized Dr.  How  ids,  Laura's  own 
journals,  and  extracts  from  journals  of 
different  teachers,  and  the  volume  will 
be  published  in  the  autumn  by  Little? 
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Little,    Brown    &    Co.    publish    the    fol- 
lowing books  today:     "The  Awakening-  of 
the  Duchess,"  a  story  in  an  entirely  new 
vein,   by  Frances   Charles,   author   of   "In 
the  Country  God  Forgot,"  etc.,  illustrated 
in  color  by  I.  H.   Caliga;   "Laura  Bridg- 
i  man,     Dr.     Howe's     Famous     Pupil,     and 
i  What    He    Taught    Her,"    a    remarkable 
I  story    of    the    deaf-dumb-blind    by   Maud 
Howe  and   Florence  Howe   Hall;    "Bren- 
i  da's    Bargain,"    the    last    of    the    Brenda 
books  for  older  girls.by  Helen  Leah  Reed; 
"Elizabeth's   Charm    String,"    legends    re- 
told by  Cora  B.   Forbes;   a  new  popular 
edition    of   the    works    of    Renan,    trans- 
lated   and    edited    by    Dr.    Joseph    Henry 
Allen,  and  a  new  edition  of  "In  Titian's 
Garden    and    Other    Poems,"    by    Harriet 
Prescott  Spofford. 
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**  Half  a  Dozen  Housekeepers,**  the  re- 
cently reprinted  story  by  Mrs.  Kate  Doug- 
las Wiggin,  contains  the  first  sketch  of 
Miranda  and  Jane  Sawyer,  the  two  aunts 
who  appear  in  "  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook 
Farm,"  and  those  curious  in  such  matters 
may  enjoy  comparing  the  sketch  and  the 
finished  pictura  The  elder  book  will  un- 
doubtedly profit  by  the  circulation  of  the 
younger,  and  the  same  thing  might  be  said 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Swift  Lamson's  "  Life  and 
Education  of  Laura  Dewey  Bridgman," 
published  twenty-five  years  ago  and  reis- 
sued four  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  This  book  describes  the  ap- 
plication of  Dr.  Howe's  system  of  teach- 
ing, for  its  author  was  one  of  Miss  Bridg- 
man' s  instructors,  and  it  Is  further  valua- 
ble because,  having  been  written  as  a  Jour- 
nal, it  preserves  the  actual  chronological 
order  of  the  pupil's  development  Instead  of 
giving  a  general  impression  in  which  one 
loses  the  record  of  the  failures,  really  the 
most  instructive  events  in  the  history  of  a 
course  of  teaching.  The  announcement  of 
the  book  in  which  Dr.  Howe's  daughters 
present  the  theory  of  the  work  described 
in  this  volume  has  created  a  new  demand 
for  Mrs.  Lamson's  story, 

"  Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous 
Pupil,  and  What  He  Taught  Her,"  just 
published  by  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
is  not  only  the  history  of  Laura,  but  a 
history  of  the  noble  institution  that  shel- 
tered her,  and  to  a  certain  extent  a  sketch 
of  the  remarkable  man  who  gave  happi- 
ness to  four  other  blind  mutes,  besides 
performing  the  work  that  properly  fell 
to  his  share  as  the  head  of  the  Per- 
kins   Institution,    beneficently    Interposing 


in  behalf  of  all  manner  of  "  detectives " 
and  Incidentally  assisting  all  the  European 
revolutions  of  which  he  could  hear.  It 
would  he  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  write 
an  account  of  one  aspect  of  such  a  man's 
character,  and  Dr.  Howe's  daughters  do 
not  attempt  a  task  so  ungrateful.  So 
much  the  better  for  the  general  reader,  who 
will  find  himself  in  accord  with  the  letter 
written  to  the  publishers  by  the  Bishop  of 
New  York,  saying  that  Dr.  Howe's  daugh- 
ters have  done  great  service  to  their  gen- 
eration in  rescuing  their  father's  manu- 
script from  oblivion. 

Laura's  own  journal  and  Prof.  E.  C.  San- 
ford's  comment  will  be  found  valu- 
able by  any  teacher  of  language,  illu- 
minating his  ideas  of  childish  mental  pro- 
cesses, and  Sunday  school  teachers  and 
clergymen  may  learn  how  little  they  can 
really  accomplish  in  teaching  the  mysteries 
of  faith.  In  certain  aspects  the  case  is  old, 
but  new  light  is  here  thrown  upon  it 
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The  life  of  Laura  Bridgman  as  told  in 
"Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil  and  What  He 
Taught  Her,"  just  published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  will  doubtless  prove  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  books  of  the 
season.  As  early  as  1846,  it  was  Dr.  Howe's 
intention  to  write  a  detailed  account  of  his 
experience  with  Laura  Bridgman,  and  in 
1874,  a  little  more  than  a  year  before  his 
death,  he  again  expressed  his  determina- 
tion to  undertake  the  work.  But  his  busy 
life  prevented  the  long-cherished  purpose.  In 
this  new  volume,  however,  two  of  his 
daughters  have  utilized  Dr.  Howe's  records, 
Laura's  own  journals,  and  extracts  from 
journals  of  different  teachers,  the  result 
being  a  human  document  of  exceptional 
importance.  It  is  to  be  followed  at  an 
early  date  by  an  account  of  Dr.  Howe's  life, 
together  with  his  journals,  which  are  to  be 
edited  by  his  daughter,  (Mrs.  Laura  E. 
Richards. 
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LAURA    BRIDGMAN;    Dr.     Howe'?     Fa- 
mous Pupil  and  What  He  TaughtVHer; 
Maude    Howe    and    Fl  H^we 

illustrated.     Little,  &    Co. 

The  interesting  and  pathetic  story  of 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb  Laura  Bridgman 
old  in  full  detail  for  the  first  lime  in 
a  400-hundred  page  volume  just  issued  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  Laura's  first  teacher,  contemplated 
for  many  years  the  writing  of  such 
book;  but  he  never  found  leisure  for  the 
task.  Now,  twenty-seven  years  after  his 
death,  the  record  has  been  completed  in 
attractive  literary  form  by  his  daughters, 
Maude  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall, 
with  illustrations  by  John  Elliott,  a  son- 
in-law  of  Dr.  Howe. 

It  was  no  rapid  and  sensational  achieve- 
ment, this  rescue  of  a  single  blind,  deaf 
mute  from  profound  moral  and  intellec- 
tual darkness.  No  reckoning  with  utili- 
tarian philosophy  measured  or  limited  .the 
infinite  pains  taken  during  half  a  century 
to  educate  Laura  Bridgman.  It  was  the 
invention  of  a  system,  not  the  training  of 
an  individual,  to  which  Dr.  Howe  devoted 
himself.  What  the  philanthropist  saw 
was  a  blackness  of  mental  desolation  so 
pitiful,  so  appaliing,  that  he  felt  con- 
strained to  devote  all  his  energies  to  its 
alleviation.  He  entered  confidently  upon 
an  untrodden  field  of  effort,  with  none  to 
offer  counsel  or  encouragement,  and  only 
here  and  there  a  vague  and  shadowy  pre- 
11 1  for  all  guide  and  compass.  It  was 
noble,  sublime  sentimentalism,  ardent 
love  of  humanity,  splendid  recognition  of 
the  high  obligation  and  eternal  brother- 
hood of  race,  beneficently  and  convinc- 
ingly illustrated  throughout  a  long  period 
of  distinguished  public  service.  Who  shall 
measure  the  addition  to  humanity's  spir- 
itual'stature  by  means  of  this  marvelous 
exemplar  of  patient  and  tireless  instruc- 
tion? 

No  doubt  now  exists,  moreover,  as  to  the 
utility  of  this  pioneer  exploitation  of  a 
soul  with  but  a  singl  Other  gen- 

erous  hands,    in   loving  emulation   of  the 


great  task  so  greatly  perrormeci,  nave  la- 
bored unweariedly  and  successfully  in  the 
field  of  philanthropy  first  marked  out  by 
Dr.  Howe.  The  curious  interest  of  a  heed- 
less world  has  been  aroused.  A  new  sen- 
sation has  been  provided  for  overwrought 
and  jaded  nerves.  The  course  has  been 
cleared  for  a  system  of  education  of  blind 
deaf  mutes— a  notable  addition  to  the 
mental  and  moral  equipment  of  the  human 
race.  Helen  Keller,  under  latter-day  tui- 
tion at  Radcliffe  Hall,  bids  fair  to  sur- 
pass Laura  Bridgman  by  so  far  as  as- 
sured modern  science  transcends  earlier 
attempts  to  attain  exact  knowledge.  The 
blind  deaf-mute  is  accepted  as  a  ward  of 
civilization,  brought  from  tomb-like  si- 
lence and  darkness  into  the  glowing  light 
of  human  sympathy  and  companionship. 

Was  this  humane  task  worth  thf}  doing? 
Let  the  instructor  of  Laura  Bridgman 
answer   for  enlightened    philanthropy: 

"The  sight  of  any  being,  in  human 
shape,  left  in  brutish  ignorance,  is  always 
demoralizing  to  the  beholders.  There 
floats  not  upon  the  stream,  of  life  any 
wreck  of  humanity  so  utterly  shattered 
and  crippled  that  its  signals  of  distress 
should  not  challenge  attention  and  com- : 
distance." 
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Much  has  been  written  about  Laura 
Bridgman,  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  girl, 
who  was,  under  the  teaching  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  founder  of 
the  first  American  school  for  the  blind, 
brought  into  intelligent  communication 
with  the  world  and  became  a  woman  of 
fine  education.  Laura  had  not,  when  a 
child,  even  the  sense  of  smell,  and  the 
work  of  opening  the  door  to  the  shut-in 
mind  would  seem  to  verge  on  the  mirac- 
ulous. Her  defects  came  from  an  infan- 
tile period  of  sickness.  There  was  appar- 
ently no  way  to  appeal  to  her  intellect 
and  moral  sense.  After  she  was  taken 
to  the  asylum  in  Boston,  Dr.  Howe  began 
by  requiring  her  by  signs  to  devote  sev- 
eral hours  a  day  to  learning  to  use  her 
hands  and  get  control  of  her  muscles  and 
limbs.  Paper  labels  were  placed  on  keys, 
spoons,  knives  and  other  articles  with  the 
name  of  each  article  in  raised  letters,  and 
thus  she  learned  the  relation  of  signs  to 
things.  The  book,  Laura  Brfdgman,  Dr. 
Howe's  Famous  Pupil,  most  interestingly 
details  the  whole  process  of  Laura's  edu- 
cation. 
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LAURA  BRIDGMAN;  Dr.  Howe's  Fa- 
mous Pupil  and  What  He  Taught  Her; 
by  Maude  Howe  and  Florence  Howe 
Hall;   illustrated.     Little,    Brown  &   Co. 

The  interesting  and  pathetic  story  of 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb  Laura  Bridgman 
is  told  in  full  detail  for  the  first  time  in 
a  400-hundred  page  volume  just  issued  by- 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  Laura's  first  teacher,  contemplated 
for  many  years  the  writing  of  such  a 
book;  but  he  never  found  leisure  for  the 
task.  Now,  tw<*nty-seven  years  after  his 
death,  the  record  has  been  completed  in 
attractive  literary  form  by  his  daughters, 
Maude  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall, 
with  illustrations  by  John  Elliott,  a  son- 
in-law  of  Dr.  Howe. 

It  was  no  rapid  and  sensational  achieve- 
ment, this  rescue  of  a  single  blind,  deaf 
mute  from  profound  moral  and  intellec- 
tual darkness.  No  reckoning  with  utili- 
tarian philosophy  measured  or  limited  the 
infinite  pains  taken  during  half  a  century 
to  educate  Laura  Bridgman.  It  was  the 
invention  of  a  system,  not  the  training  of 
an  individual,  to  which  Dr.  Howe  devoted 
himself.  What  the  philanthropist  saw 
was  a  blackness-  of  mental  desolation  so 
pitiful,  so  appalling,  that  he  felt  con- 
strained to  devote  all  his  energies  to  its 
alleviation.  He  entered  confidently  upon 
an  untrodden  field  of  effort,  with  none  to 
offer  counsel  or  encouragement,  and  only 
here  and  there  a  vague  and  shadowy  pre- 
cedent for  all  guide  and  compass. 

Was  this  humane  task  worth  the  doing? 
Let  the  instructor  of  Laura  Bridgman 
answer  for  enlightened   philanthropy: 

"The  sight  of  any  heing,  in  human 
shape,  left  in  hrutish  ignorance,  is  always 
demoralizing  to  the  beholders.  There 
floats  not  upon  the  stream  of  life  any 
wreck  of   humanity   so   utterly   shattered 


and  crippled  that  its  signals  ot  distress 
should  not  challenge  attention  and  com- 
mand assistance." 

This  is  the  true  gospel  of  healing;  in- 
stinct with  the  divine  mission  of  benevo- 
lence. It  numbers  its  evangels  and  agents 
by  thousands  all  over  the  civilized  world. 
It  has  its  own  literature,  methods  of 
practical  operation  and  means  of  concen- 
trating and  commanding  public  interest. 
The  little  seed  planted  by  Dr.  Howe  sixty- 
six  yr,vars  ago  has  grown  into  a  stately 
and  widespreacling  tree,  under  whose  shel- 
ter stricken  souls  shut  out  from  sound, 
sight  and  speech  may  nevertheless  grow 
to   lull   mental   and   spiritual   stature. 

Dr.  Howe's  daughters  have  accom- 
plished their  task  as  annalists  and  1 
toriographers  with  rare  fidelity  and  lov- 
ing care.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
of  a  biography  more  minute  in  detail,  or 
a  historical  account  more  lavishly  sur- 
charged with  facts.  Neither  idle  specula- 
tion nor  fulsome  eulogy  find  place  in  their 
story— which,  indeed,  needs  no  rhetorical 
embellishment  to  add  to  its  historic  value 
and  intense  human  interest.  Thus  it  comes 
about  that  this  unpretentious  life  history 
of  Laura  Bridgman  is  at  once  a  text- 
book and  an  inspiration;  a  record  of  a 
novel  and  profoundly  interesting  system 
of  instruction  and  an  alluring  revelation 

of    a    heretofore    undiscovered    realm 
philanthropy. 
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INFOLDING  THE   SHUT-IN  MIND. 

"Laura  Bridgeman,  Doctor  Howe's  Fa- 
mous Pupil,   and  What  He  Taught  Her," 
is  the  title  of  a  most  interesting  volume  by 
Maude    Howe   and    Florence    Howe     Hall. 
The  remarkable  case  of  .Laura  Bridgeman,' 
the  girl  with  only  one  of  the  senses,  that 
of  touch,  is  here  set  forth  completely  for 
the  first  time.    The  authors  are  the  daugh- 
ters of  Doctor  Howe  and  the  illustrations 
are  those  of  his  son-in-law.  Doctor  Howe's 
records  have  been  largely  cfrawn  upon  in 
the  work  and  should  possess  considerable 
scientific   and   educational     value.      Many 
blind-deaf    mutes    (notably    Helen    Kellar) 
have  been  benefited  by  the  system  of  edu- 
cation which  Doctor  Howe  formulated  as 
a  result  of  his  experience  with  the  Bridge- 
man    case,    and    the    completed     narrative 
should   contribute   further   to    the   practice 
of  the  system,  possessing  as  it  does  a  great 
practical    and    illustrative     value.     Doctor 
Howe's  methods   were  wondrously  ingeni- 
ous  and   his   patience    was   inexhaustible. 
The  awakening  of  the  mind  and  soul  of  his 
patient  necessitated  years  of  devotion  and 
sacrifice.     In   addition   to  his  records    tite 
book  contains  Laura's  own  journals   and 
extracts  from,  the  journals  of  other  teach- 
ers.   The  whole   are   put   together  with   a 
degree    of   skill.       From    a     psychological 
standpoint    the    book   is    most   interesting 
reading.  Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
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"Laura  Brldgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Fa- 
mous Pupil,  and  What  He  Taught 
Her." 

"Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Fa- 
mous Pupil,  and  What  He  Taught 
Her,"  by  Maud  Howe  and  Florence 
Howe  Hall,  containing  portraits  and 
other  illustrations  from  drawings  by 
John  Elliott,  is  published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  It  is  a  volume  of  human 
and  philanthropic  interest,  prepared 
with  great  skill  by  loving  hands. 

It  was  Dr.  Howe's  intention  in  1846 
to  write  a  detailed  account  of  his  ex- 
periments with  Laura,  and  in  1874.  a 
little  more  than  a  year  before  his  death, 
he  again  expressed  his  determination 
to  undertake  the  work.  But  his  long- 
cherished  purpose  was  never  fulfilled, 
owing  to  his  busy  life,  and  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  man  that  he  never  found 
time  to  tell  the  story  of  his  hardest 
fought  battle.  It  is  an  irreparable  loss 
that  the  story  was  never  told  as  he 
alone  could  have  told  it,  but  Dr. 
Howe's  daughters  have,  however,  util- 
ized his  records,  Laura's  own  journals 
and  extracts  from  journals  of  different 
teachers  in  this  ably  written  volume. 
It  is  not  only  a  history  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man, but  it  is  a  history  of  one  of  the 
noblest  of  all  institutions,  the  Perkins 
Institution,  and  also  sketches  in  outline 
the  career  of  that  remarkable  man, 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  that  knight- 
like Bayard,  of  whom  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  wrote: 

"He  touched  the  eyelids  of  the  blind. 

And  lo!  the  veil  withdrawn, 
As  o'er  the  midnight  of  the  mind 

He  led  the  night  of  dawn. 

"No  labored  line,  no  sculptor's  art, 
■Such  hallowed  memory  needs, 

His  tablet  Is  the  human  heart. 
His  record  loving  deeds." 

In  1832  Dr  Howe,  then  well-known  as 
a  lover  of  liberty  and  champion  of  the 
oppressed,  returned  to  Boston,  leaving 
behind  him  a  romantic  past  of  chivalry 
and  bravery  spent  in  the  service  of  the 
Greeks  and  Poles,  and  as  his  friends  be- 
lieved, having  a  brilliant  future.  He  re- 
ceived a  few  blind  children  at  his 
father's  house,  No.  140  Pleasant  street, 
Boston,  and  from  this  small  beginning 
there  arose  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  which  was  first  located  on 
Pearl  street,  Thomas  H.  Perkins  donat- 
;  ing  his  mansion  house  and  grounds  for 
]  this  purpose.      Subsequently  the  estate 


was  changed  for  the  spacious  and  beau- 
tifully located  edifice.  known  as  the 
Mt.  Washington  house,  South  Boston. 

"The  school  now  being  established  and 
n  a  condition  of  vigorous  growth,  Dr. 
dowe  began  to  devote  himself  to  the 
.study  and  improvement  of  the  means 
and  appliances  for  teaching  the  blind. 
By  his  own  exertion  he  raised  subscrip- 
tions for  a  printing  fund,  and,  after 
many  and  costly  experiments  with  the 
ordinary  printing  press,  a  new  one,  es- 
pecially adapted  to  the  work  of  emboss- 
ing books  for  the  blind,  was  obtained  at 
considerable  expense.  A  series  of  ex- 
periments made  by  the  doctor,  in  ar- 
ranging an  alphabet  legible  to  the  touch, 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  slight  mod- 
ification of  the  ordinary  Roman  letter 
of  the  lower  case;  and  this  has  been 
known  as  the  Boston  type.  This  was  the 
first  printing  office  for  the  blind  opened 
in  any  institution." 

Laura  Dewey  Bridgman,  the  third 
daughter  of  Daniel  and  Harmony  Bridg- 
man, was  born  in  the  town  of  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  Dec.  21,  1829.  She  came  of  good 
old  New  England  stock.  Daniel  Bridg- 
man is  described  as  an  intelligent  man, 
a  substantial  farmer,  and  a  pillar  of  the 
Baptist  church;  his  wife,  Harmony,  was 
a  person  of  intelligence  and  consider- 
able natural  ability.  At  two  years  of 
age  scarlet  fever  ravaged  Laura's  sys- 
tem, destroying  utterly  the  organs  of 
sight  and  hearing,  leaving  her  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  blunting  the  sense 
of  smell. 

The  first  knowledge  that  Dr.  Howe 
had  of  Laura's  existence  was  from  read- 
ing an  account  of  her  case  written  by  a 
physician  at  Hanover.  It  struck  him 
that  here  was  an  opportunity  of  assist- 
ing1 an  unfortunate  child,  and,  more- 
over, of  deciding  the  question  so  often 
asked,  whether  a  blind  mute  could  be 
taught  to  use  an  arbitrary  language.  He 
went  to  Hanover,  his  spirit  thrilled  with 
chivalric  benevolence,  visited  the  Bridg- 
man household  and  Laura's  parents 
yielded  to  his  earnest  solicitations. 
Laura  was  brought  to  the  institution  for 
the  blind  in  October,  1837,  being  then  7 
years  old. 

"From  the  very  first  she  seems  to 
have  recognized  Dr.  Howe  as  her  best 
friend.  The  patience  with  which  he 
str%e  day  by  day  to  reach  her  intelli- 
gence, to  establish  a  connection  between 
her  mind  and  his  own,  was  met  with  an 
equal  patience  on  the  part  of  the  child, 
who,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  by  no 
means  of  a  docile  disposition." 

A  plan  was  formed  to  teach  Laura  a 
system  of  purely  arbitrary  signs,  by 
combination  of  which  she  could  give 
names  to  anything  and  everything— that 
is,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Dr.  Howe 
thus  describes  the  supreme  moment  in 
Laura  Bridgman's  history,  when  a 
means  of  communication  was  estab- 
lished: 

"The  poor  child  had  sat  in  mute 
amazement,  and  patiently  imitated 
everything  her  teacher  did;  but  now  the 
truth  began  to  flash  upon  her,  her  in- 
tellect began  to  work,  she  perceived 
that  here  was  a  way  by  which  she  could 
herself  make  up  a  sign  of  anything 
that  was  in  her  own  mind  and  show  it 
to  another  mind,  and  at  once  her  coun- 
tenance lighted  up  with  a  human  ex- 
pression—it was  no  longer  a  dog  or 
parrot,  it  was  an  immortal  spirit    eager 
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An  extremely  touching  description  is 
given  by  Dr.  Howe  of  Mrs.  Bridgman  s 
first  visit  to  her  daughter: 

"The  mother  stood  some  time  gazing 
with  overflowing  eyes  upon  her  unfortu- 
nate child,  who,  all  unconscious  of  her 
presence,  was  playing  about  the  room. 
Presently  Laura  ran  against  her,  and 
at  once  began  feeling  of  her  hands,  ex- 
amining her  dress,  and  trying  to  find 
out  if  she  knew  her;  but  not  succeed- 
ing in  this,  she  turned  away  as  from 
a  stranger,  and  the  poor  woman  could 
not  conceal  the  pang  she  felt  at  find- 
ing that  her  beloved  child  did  not  know 
her.    *    *    * 

"After  a  while,  on  the  mother  taking 
hold  of  her  hand  again,  a  vague  idea 
seemed  to  flit  across  Laura's  mind  that 
this  could  not-tfe  a  stranger,  *  *  *  sht 
became  very  pale,  and  then  suddenly 
red;  hope  seemed  struggling  with  doubt 
and  anxiety,  and  never  were  contend- 
ing emotions  more  strongly  painted 
upon  the  human  face.  At  this  moment 
of  painful  uncertainty,  the  mother  drew 
her  close  to  her  side  and  kissed  her 
fondly;  when,  at  once,  the  truth  flashed 
upon  the  child,  and  all  mistrust  and 
a,nxiety  disappeared  from  her  face,  as 
with  an  expression  of  exceeding  joy 
she  eagerly  nestled  to  the  bosom  of 
her  parent  and  yielded  herself  to  fond 
embraces." 

As  time  went  on,  Laura  Bridgman  be- 
came one  of  those  happy  optimists  to 
whom  life  is  always  beautiful,  to  whom 
the  period  of  life  attained  is  always 
the  happiest;  but  she  was  "a  creature 
set  apart  from  her  kind  by  reason  of 
her  infirmities,  and  the  part  of  her  life 
which  was  the  most  interesting  to  out- 
siders was  her  splendid  season  of  early 
youth." 

In  the  year  1841  Laura  began  to  keep 
a  journal.  In  it  Charles  Sumner  is 
spoken  of  unceremoniously  as  "Sumner," 
and  Horace  Mann  as  "Mann."  She 
writes: 

"Thursday— Cynthia  gave  me  twenty 
cents  and  hundred  cents  yesterdav.  I 
went  in  water  Friday.  *  *  *  Sadie 
came  to  see  girls  Saturday,  and  I  bit 
Sumner  because  he  squeezed  my  arm 
yesterday,  he  was  very  wrong.  *  *  * 
I  taught  Lucy  (Reed)  to  say  nut  and 
fig  and  cake.  Lucy  was  good.  *  *  * 
Dr.  cannot  walk  because  he  is  lame  with 
three  legs.    (He  uses  a  cane.)" 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  1841  that 
Miss  Julia  Ward,  visited  the  Perkins 
institution.  The  account  of  this  visit  is 
given  in  her  own  words:  "Mr.  Long- 
fellow and  Mr.  Sumner  accompanied  us 
In  this  visit.  While  we  were  intently 
engaged  in  observing  Laura's  character- 
istic gestures,  Mr.  Longfellow,  who 
stood  near  a  window,  ^exclaimed,  'Herp 
comes  Howe  on  his  black  charter!'  and 
presently  the  preux  chevalier  of  modern 
philanthropy  was  brought  to  welcome 
us  with  his  shy,  but  not  ungracious 
greeting." 

In  1842  Charles  Dickens  visited  the 
institution,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Dick- 
ens and  Charles  Sumner,  and  his  visit 
is  commemorated  in  the  well  known  de- 
scription in  his  "American  Notes"  of 
"the  fair  young  creature;  built  up,  as  it 
were,  in  a  marble  cell,  impervious  to 
any  ray  of  light  or  particle  of  sound; 
with  her  poor  white  hand  peeping 
through  a  clink  in  the  wall,  beckoning 
to  some  good  man  to  help,  that  an  im- 
mortal soul  might  be  awakened." 

"Early  in  the  year  1843,  Laura  learned 
of  the  approaching  marriage  of  Dr. 
Howe  to  Miss  Julia  Ward,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Samuel  Ward,  the  New 
York   banker.    In   a   letter   of   Charles 


Sumner's  to  Longfellow  written  at 
about  this  time,  mention  is  made  of  the? 
"Three  graces  of  Bond  street";  these 
were  Jmia,  Louisa  and  Annie  Ward. 
*  *  *  Laura  was  a  little  jealous  of  tiib 
young  bride,  the  cause  of  the  approach- 
ing separation  from  Dr.  Howe,  but  she 
w  as  too  good  a  child  to  yield  to  this 
feeling,  or  to  express  it  in  word  or  | 
deed." 

The  way  in  which  this  "shut-in' *  mind  ! 
approached    the   various   problems    con-  , 
cerning  God  and  immortality  will  have  a 
profound  significance  ior  all   thoughtful 
people.    Even  her  simple  questions  con- 
cerning God  are  recorded  in  this  volume,   | 
and  Dr.  Howe  realized  what  a  remark-  j 
able  experiment  he  was  making  and  how 
important  its  records   would   sometimes  I 
be. 

"Laura  was  much  interested  in  re- 
ligious ideas  as  is  evident  from  numer- 
ous passages  in  her  journals.  But  the 
expansion  of  her  mind  in  this  direction 
was  unduly  and  inconsiderately  hast- 
ened, if  not  forced,  by  those  who  inter- 
fere with  more  zeal  than  wisdom.  To 
whom  did  it  of  right  belong  to  give 
this  poor  child  the  crown  of  all  knowl- 
edge, the  knowledge  of  her  creator  and 
His  laws?  Did  it  not  belong  to  the 
man  who  had  first  brought  the  light  of 
human  life  and  thought  in  her  strange 
prison,  who  had  planned  out  the  whole 
wonderful  scheme  of  her  education,  with 
its  novel  and  successful  methods?    *    *    * 

"So  it  came  about  that  Dr.  Howe's 
hopes  of  the  development  in  Laura  of 
the  natural  religion  of  the  human  soul 
were  never  realized.  Well  meaning,  but 
unwise,  persons  thwarted  his  earnest 
efforts  by  their  misdirected  zeal.  *  *  .  * 
Dr.  Howe  was  a  Christian  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word;  he  was  not  only  a 
believer  in,  but  a  follower,  of  Christ, 
and  while  Laura  remained  under  his  re- 
ligious instruction  her  'heart  was  full  of 
joy  and  love  and  praise  of  her  creator." 

One  of  the  most  striking  incidents  in 
Laura's  whole  history  is  narrated  in  her 
discovery  that  she  could  never  hope  to 
fill  the  high  office  of  wife  and  mother. 
"When  this  was  explained  to  her  gently 
and  kindly  her  whole  face  changed  and 
her  trembling  fingers  spelt  out  the 
words:  'Am  I  not  pretty?'  *  *  *  Much 
of  human  growth  is  by  pain,  and  while 
the  thought  of  the  hopeless  love  that 
tortured  her  is  infinitely  pitiful,  one 
feels  that  without  it  she  could  never 
have  attained  the  full  stature  of  her 
womanhood." 

In  1876  Dr.  Howe  was  stricken  with  a 
mortal  illness.  Mrs.  Howe  thus  de- 
scribes Laura's  parting  from  the  man 
who  had  delivered  to  her  the  keys  of 
life.  "She  could  not  see — she  had  never 
seen  him— but  she  knew  that  she  was  in 
his  presence  for  the  last  time.  'She  wras 
allowed  to  touch  his  features  very  soft- 
ly, and  a  little  agonized  sound,  scarcely 
audible,  alone  broke  the  siience  of  the 
solemn  scene.  All  who  were  present 
deeply  felt  the  significance  of  this  fare- 
well." 

An  interesting  account  is  given  of 
Laura's  jubilee  celebration  in  1887  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  her  arrival  at  the  in- 
stitution, the  memory  of  which  bright- 
ened the  last  years  of  her  life.  In  1889 
Laura  Bridgman  passed  onward  into  the 
light.  "About  9  o'clock  on  Friday  morn- 
ing she  tried  to  make  some  letters,  but 
her  poor  hand  was  already  stiffening. 
After  two  efforts  Mrs.  Smith  guessed 
the   word   from   the   four   letters    which 


Laura  had  succeeded  in  making,  and 
very  slowly  spelled  Into  Laura's  hand 
'm-o-t-h-er.'  She  nodded  twice,  and  her 
lips  relaxed  a  moment.  It  was  the  last 
effort  which  she  made  toward  any  com- 
munication." The  funeral  service  held 
in  the  hall  of  the  old  institution  was  the 
last  scene  in  the  drama,  and  in  Hanover, 
where  she  was  born,  not  far  from  the 
stream  in  which  she  was  baptized,  Laura 
was  buried  in  a  quiet  corner  of  God's 
acre. 

This  wreath  of  tribute  from  his  chil- 
dren to  a  great  heart,  "which  is  with  us 
today  and  will  still  abide  with  those 
who  work  in  his  spirit"  is  beautiful  in 
conception  and  execution,  and  Maud 
Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall  have  per- 
formed a  service  to  this  generation  in 
their  portrayal  of  two  noble  natures. 
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A  Handicapped  Woman. 

"Laura    Bridgman."    by    Maud    Howe    and 
Florence   Howe   Hall.      (Little,    Brown   & 
Co.,  Boston.) 
An  interesting  lif.e.  of  Dr.  Howe's  famous 

pupil  and  an  account  of  what  he  taught  hrr. 

Dr.   Howe,  it  will  bo  remembered,  was  the 

instructor  of  Helen  Keller. 
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LAURA  BRIDGMAN.-By 7"  Maud 
Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $1:50: 
Dr.  Howe  was  always  too  busy  with 
"the  next  thing"  to  put  upon  record 
the  most  conspicuous  achievement  of 
his  life.  Numerous  and  important  as 
were  his  activities,  ihey  were  over- 
shadowed by  the  great  work  he  did 
for  Laura  Bridgman  and  through  her 
for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the  mute 
the  world  over.  The  system  he  de-  ] 
vised  for  this  child,*  who  passed  inio 
his  care  at  the  age  of  seven,  has  been 
the  basis  of  all  later  education  for 
this  unfortunate  class.  When  we 
compare  the  needs  and  helplessness 
of  the  blind  before  Dr.  Howe  began 
his  work  with  their  present  useful- 
ness and  independence,  we  realize 
what  great  fruits  have  resulted  from 
his  labors.  He  deserved  indeed  the 
phrase  "the  Cadmus  of  the  blind" 
which  Whittier  applied  to  him. 

In  this  volume,  prepared  by  Dr. 
Howe's  daughters,  we  have  the  full 
story  of  his  labors  in  the  field  in 
which  he  was  the  pioneer.  His  rec- 
ords, not  as  voluminous  nor  as  per- 
fect as  could  be  desired,  because,  as 
his  biographers  say,  "he  was  without 
the  self-consciousness  that  notes  its 
own  progress  and  never  rested  long 
enough  after  a.  battle  to  describe  its 
detail,"  have  been  drawn  upon  large- 
ly to  the  making  of  this  memoir, 
which  dwells  principally  upon  what 
ho  accomplished  for  the  blind.  The 
letters  and  extracts  from  the  diary 
of  Laura  Bridgman,  together  with 
other  correspondence  throwing  light 
upon  his  work,  add  to  the  interest  of 
these  pages.  Dr.  Howe  was  a  man 
much  in  advance  of  his  time,  he  had 
not  only  to  conceive  and  carry  out 
his  plans,  but  to  overcome  public  in- 
ertia and  indifference.  Blindness  had 
been  accepted  as  a  dispensation  of 
Providence  until  he  protested  against 
its  passive  acceptance  as  a  condition 
for  which  there  was  no  alleviation, 
and  demonstrated  that  those  thus  af- 
flicted might  be  made  enlightened, 
happv  and  useful  members  of  so- 
ciety. The  stories  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man and  Helen  Keller  are  classics  in 
psychological  literature.  v  w   . 
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LAURA    BRIDGMAN,     DR.     HOWE'S 
FAMOUS  PUPIL  AND  WHAT  HE 
TAUGHT    HER.     By    Maud    Ho'.v« 
and  Florence  Howe  Hall.     Illustrat- 
ed.    Published    by    Little    Brown    & 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
The  remarkable  case  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man,    the    girl    with    only    one    of    the 
senses,    that   of  touch,   has   always   in- 
terested a  large  number  of  people,  al- 
though   very    few    have    known    much 
about  her  early  life. 

The  story  of  the  success  of  Dr. 
How  a  pioneer  labors  is  now  told  in 
full  for  the  first  time.  As  many  blind- 
deaf  mutes  have  been  benefited  by  the 
system  of  education  which  .he  devised 
for  Laura  (the  most  widely  known  be- 
ing Helen  Keller),  the  book  is  one  c/f 
great  importance.   • 

Dr.  Howe's  records,  which  have  been 
largely  drawn  upon  in  the  preparation 
of  this  work,  are  very  complete,  and 
;  poSsess  great  scientific  and  educational 
I  value.  His  methods  were  wonderfully 
.ingenious  and  his  patience  was  inex- 
haustible. The  awakening  of  tho  mind 
and  soul  of  Laura  Bridgman  was  the 
result  of  years  of  devotion  on  the  part 
of  Dr.  Howe  and  hi-3  assistants.  His 
educational  methods  were  far  in  ad- 
vance ofiJiis  age,  and  all  those  interest- 
ed in  the  development  of  young  minds 
can  learn  much  from  reading  the  re- 
sults of  his  experiments  with  this  deaf- 
mute. 

We  have  in  this  MS.  Dr.  Howe's  rec- 
ords, Laura's  own  journals,  and  ex- 
tracts from  journals  of  different  teach- 
ers. These  records  are  put  together 
with  great  skill  by  two  of  Dr.  Howe's  ! 
daughters.  i 
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Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  famous 
Pupil,  and  What  He  Taught  Her,  by 
Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall, 
with  portraits  and  other  illustrations 
from  drawings  by  John  Elliott,  crown 
8vo,  decorated  cloth;  published  by  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Company,  Boston.  The 
remarkable  case  of  Laura  Bridgm*an, 
the  girl  with  only  one  of  the  senses, 
that  of  touch,  has  always  interested  a 
large  number  of  people,  although  very 
few  have  known  much  about  her  early 
life.  The  authentic  story  of  the  success 
of  Dr.  Howe's  pioneer  labors  is  now  told 
in  this  book.  As  many  blind  deaf  mutes 
have  been  benefited  by  the  system  of 
education  which  he  devised  for  Laura 
(the  most  widely  known  being  Helen 
Keller),  the  book  is  one  of  great  impor- 
tance. Dr.  Howe's  records,  which  have 
been  largely  drawn  upon  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  work,  are  very  complete, 
and  possess  great  scientific  and  educa- 
tional value.  His  methods  were  won- 
derfully- ingenious  and  his  patience  was 
inexhaustible.  The  awakening  of  the 
mind  and  soul  of  Laura  Bridgman  was 
the  result  of  years  of  devotion  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Howe  and  his  assistants. 
His  educational  methods  were  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age,  and  all  those  interest- 
ed in  the  development  of  young  minds 
can  learn  much  from  reading  the  results 
of  his  experiments  with  this  deaf-mute. 
We  have  in  this  book  Dr.  Howe's  rec- 
ords, Laura's  own  journals,  and  ex- 
tracts from  journals  of  different  teach- 


ers.  These  records  are  put  together 
with  great  skill  by  two  of  Dr.  Howe's 
daughters.  It  is  a  book  of  extraordina- 
ry interest;  $1.50;  for  sale  by  all  book- 
sellers. 


Biography  of  La u ra  e Sri d g man/^^ 

Among  the  most  notable  books  by 
New  Jersey  writers  this  season  is  the 
new  biography  of  Laura  Bridgman,  by 
Maude  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall, 
of  Plainfield.  The  secondary  title  is 
"Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil  and  What 
He  Taught  Her;"  and  the  devoted 
daughters  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe 
have  so  set  forth  his  noble  work  for  the 
blind,  in  this  delightful  volume,  as  to 
make  it  the  most  beautiful  tribute  to 
his  memory.  Few  have  had  such  cause 
for  pride  in  both  parents  as  have  the 
authors  of  this  book.  So  great  is  the  I 
power  of  mmortal  song  thatthe  fame 
of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  has  almost 
overshadowed  that  ow  her  husband, 
whose  unselfish  labors  brought  light 
and  hope  into  so  many  darkened  lives. 

Dr.  Howe,  the  founder  and  for  many 
years  the  director  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  in  Boston,  was  also 
the  inventor  of  those  wonderful  meth- 
ods of  teaching  by  which  not  only 
Laura  Bridgman,  but  Helen  Kellar,  and 
other  blind  deaf-mutes  less  gifted  and 
famous,  have  been  led  from  their  sor- 
rowful prison  house  into  the  daylight 
of  intellictual  life.  The  story  of  his  life 
and  that  of  his  famous  pupil  is  told  in 
such  fine  and  spirited  style,  and  with 
such  judicious  selection  from  a  mass 
of  records,  as  to  make  it  of  thrilling 
interest  to  all  readers.  Poor  Laura  and 
her  "noble  doctor"  will  always  stand  as 
beautiful  figures  in  the  memory  of 
those  who  have  followed  this  history  of 
heroic  effort  and  spiritual  victory. 
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NSEPARABLY  connected  as  are  the 
life    stories    of    Dr.    Samuel    Gridley 
Howe     and     Laura     Bridgman,     die 
deaf,   dumb  and  blind  girl,  to  whom 
understanding  was  brought  through 
the   untiring   efforts   and   devotion   of   the 
scientist-philanthropist,  it  is  well  that  we 
have  finally  a  united  account  of  these  two 
most  interesting  personages.  Laura  Bridg- 
man's  biography,   with  the  record   of  Dr. 
Howe's   wonderfully    successful    teaching, 
is   given   in   the  recently  published   book, 
"Laura  Bridgman,"  written  by  two  of  Dr. 
Howe's    daughters,    Mrs.    Florence    Howe 
Hall,      of     Plainfield,      and     Mrs.      Maud 
Howe    Elliott,    of    Boston.      It    was    Dr. 
Howe's       hope       cherished       for       many 
years,       to    give,    himself,    to    the    world 
the       history       of       Laura       Brldgman's 
development,   but   this   he   was   prevented 
from  doing  by  multifarious  and  seemingly 
more  pressing  duties.  "It  is  characteristic 
of  the  man,"  his  daughters  say,   "that  he 
never  found  time  to  tell  the  story  of  his 
hardest  fought  battle.  Every  year  brought 
new  causes   for  his   championship;   every 
day  its  active  work   for   humanity.   It   is 
an   irreparable    loss    that    the    story    was 
never  told  as  he  alone  could  have  told  it." 
It  is,  indeed,  a  loss  that  Dr.  Howe's  con- 
templated work  was  never  produced,  but 
there  is  cause  for  congratulation  that  we 
have  such  a  fitting  memorial  to  his  labors 
with  Laura  Bridgman  as  is  contained  in 
the  volume  at  hand.   The  present  under- 
taking,   inspired   by   filial   love,    has   been 


seemed  to  be  fond  of  them.  She  loved 
to  be  noticed  and  caressed;  but,  as  she 
grew  up  out  of  infancy  to  childhood,  the 
necessity  of  greater  means  of  mental  in- 
tercourse with  others  began  to  be  pain- 
fully apparent.*' 

Infinite  patience  was  required  to  give 
Laura  her  first  lessons.  Dr.  Howe  left 
her  for  several  days  to  form  acquaint- 
ances with  other  blind  girls  and  to  be- 
come sonvewhat  familiar  with  her  new 
surroundings  in  the  institution.  "Then 
the  attempt  was  made"— these  are  Dr. 
Howe's  words— "systematically  to  give 
her  a  knowledge  of  language,  by  which, 
and  by  which  only,  she  could  ever  attain 
to  any  considerable  development  of  in- 
tellect or  of  affection." 

From  Dr.  Howe's  account  of  the  orig- 
inal efforts  which  were  to  lead  to  such 
stupendous  results  we  quote: 

I  had  to  trust  *  *  *  to  some  chance 
effort  of  mine,  causing  her  to  perceive  the 
analogy  between  the  signs  which  I  gave 
her  and  the  things  for  which  tney  stood. 
*  *  *  The  first  experiments  were  mado 
by  pasting  upon  several  common  articles, 
such,  as  keys,  spoons,  knives  and  the  like, 
little  paper  labels,  on  which  the  name  of 
the  article  had  been  printed  in  raised  let- 
ters. The  child  sat  down  with  her  teach- 
ers and  was  easily  led  to  feel  these  labels 
and  examine  them  Curiously.  So  keen  was 
the  sense  of  touch  in  her  tiny  fingers  that 
she  immediately  perceived  that  the 
crooked  lines  in  the  word  "key"  differed 
as  much  in  form  from  the  crooked  lines  in 
the  word  "spoon"  as  one  article  differed 
from  the  other. 

Next,  similar  labels  on  detached  pieces 
of  paper  were  put  into  her  hands,  and  she 
now  observed  that  the  raised  letters  on 
these  labels  resembled  those  pasted  upon 
the  articles.  She  showed  her  perception 
of  this  resemblance  by  placing  the  label 
with  the  word  "key"  upon  the  key,  and 
the  label  "spoon",  upon  the  spoon.  A 
gentle  pat  of  approval  upon  her  head  was 
reward  enough;  and  she  showed  a  desln? 
to  continue  the  exercise,  though  utterly 
unconscious  of  its  purpose. 

In  this  way  the  exercises  went  on  with- 
out the  dawn  of  higher  consciousness.  Dr. 
Howe  compared  Laura's  working  out 
these  puzzles  to  the  learning  of  tricks  by 
a  very  intelligent  dog.  But  there  was  no 
discouragement.  "We  were  approaching 
the  moment  when  the  thought  would  flash 
upon  her  that  all  these  were  efforts  to  es- 
tablish a  means  of  communication  be- 
tween her  thoughts  and  our  own." 

Dr.  Howe's  description  of  this  "supreme 
moment"  is,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  poor  child  had  sat  in  mute 
amazement  and  had  patiently  imitated 
everything  her  teacher  did;  but  now  the 
truth  began  to  flash  upon  her,  her  intel- 
lect began  to  work,  she  perceived  that 
here  was  a  way  by  which  she  could  her- 
self make  up  a  sign  of  anything  that  was 
in  her  own  mind,  and  show  it  to  another 
mind,  and  at  once  her  countenance  lighted 
up  with  a  human  expression;  it  was  no 
longer  a  dog  or  parrot — it  was  an  im- 
mortal spirit,  eagerly  seizing  upon  a  new 
link  of  union  with  other  spirits!  I  could 
almost  fix  upon  the  moment  when  this 
truth  dawned  upon  her  mind  and  spread 


its  light  to  her  countenance.  I  saw  that 
the  great  obstacle  was  overcome  and  that 
henceforward  nothing  but  patient  and 
persevering,  plain  and  straightforward  ef- 
forts were  to  be  used. 

Nothing  can  hold  the  attention  more 
closely  than  a  recital  of  simple  fact  like 
the  foregoing.  It  is  the  most  wonderful 
part  of  the  story— truly,  a  triumph  richly 
deserved  and  fraught  with  momentous 
consequences.  As  the  narrative  proceeds 
there  is  no  flagging  of  interest;  if  any- 
thing, it  is  increased,  as  we  gain  an  in- 
sight into  Laura's  own  mind  and  become 
familiar  with  her  progress.  Side  by  side 
we  see  the  girl  with  her  awakening 
powers,  mental  and  spiritual,  and  her  first 
and  foremost  teacher,  her  "noble  Dr." 
The  reader  will  pause  over  the  extracts 
from  Laura's  autobiography,  and  the  most 
widely  known  of  her  poems,  "Holy 
Home."  Of  the  several  versions  of  this 
poem  which  she  wrote,  the  following  is 
reprinted  as  the  best: 

Heaven  is  holy  home. 
Holy  home  is  from  ever. 
Lasting  to.  everlasting. 
Holy  home  is  Summery. 
Holy  home  shall  endure 
forever 

But  earthly  home  shall 
perish 

I  pass  a  dark  home  to- 
ward a  light  home  above. 
Hard  it  is  for  us  to 
appreciate  the  beauty- 
of  holy  home  because 
of  blindness  of  our 
minds 

By  the  finger  of  God 

my  eyes  &  my  ears 

shall    be   opened. 

The  string  of  my 

tongue  will  be  loosed. 

With  sweeter  joy  in 

holy   home  I  shall 

see  &  speak  &  hear. 

What  rapturous  joy 

I  shall  hear  Angels 

sing  &   play  on  instruments. 
******** 

God  will  make  me 
happy  when  I  die. 
Jesus  Christ  has 
gone  to  prepare  a 
place  for  those  who 
love  him. 

My  hope  is  for  that 
sinners  might  turn 
themselves    from   the 
power  of  darkness 
to  light  divine. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  passing  that  Dr. 
Howe's  hope  of  the  development  in 
Laura  Bridgman  of  the  natural  religion 
of  the  human  soul  was  never  realized. 
Mrs.   Hall  and  Mrs.   Elliott  say: 

Well  meaning,  but  unwise,  persons 
thwarted  his  earnest  efforts  by  their  mis- 
directed zeal.  Her  mind  was  forced  into 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  doctrinal  dogma 
which  could  not  fail  to  mar  its  natural 
growth  as  the  footgear  of  the  Chinese 
woman  deforms  her  feet.  *  *  *  Di\ 
Howe  was  a  Christian  in  the  real  sense 
of  the  word;  he  was  not  only  a  believer 
in,  but  a  follower  of  Christ.  While 
Laura    remained    under    his    religious    in- 


struction,  her  heart  was  full  of  joy  and 
love  and  praise  of  her  Creator.  In  his 
tenderness  for  the  child  he  would  have 
spared  her  all  knowledge  of  those  human 
inventions,  hell,  damnation  and  the  devil. 
The  persons  who  threw  the  shadow  of 
these  dark  phantasms  over  the  joyous, 
aspiring  childish  soul  must  have  had  a 
strange  and  sad  idea  of  the  duty  of  a 
Christian. 

The  illustrations  are  from  drawings  by 
John  Elliott,  Dr.  Howe's  son-in-law.  The 
picture  above,  showing  r>r.  Howe  teaching 
Laura  Bridgman,  is  reproduced  by  per- 
mission of  the  publishers. 

"Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous 
Pupil  and  What  He  Taught  Her,"  by 
Maud  Howe  Elliott  and  Florence  Howe 
Hall.    Little.  Brown  &  Co..  Boston. 
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HOW  DR.  HOWE  TAUGHT 

LAURA  BRIDGMAN 


LAURA  BRIDGMAN.  By  Maude  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  Hall.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co. 

Dr.  Howe's  daughters  have  given  us  in 
great  detail  the  story  of  his  famous  pupil 
and  how  he  reached  her  shut-in-mind. 
He  was  the  first  to  teach  successfully  a 
child  who  was  blind  as  well  as  a  deaf 
mute.  It  has  been  easy  ever  since  to  do 
what  he  did,  and  persons  have  taken 
credit  for  walking  smoothly  on  the  ground 
which  was  prepared  by*  his  efforts. 

As  early  as  1846  it  was  Dr.  Howe's  in- 
tention to  write  a  detailed  account,  of  his 
experiments  with  Laura  Bridgman,  and 
in  1874  he  again  expressed  his  intention 
of  doing  this,  but  he  died  two  years  later 
without  having  started  the  work.  Other 
persons  took  up  the  task,  but  performed 
it  imperfectly.  Then  his  daughters  un- 
dertook to  arrange  the  records  of  the 
famous  physician,  and  his  assistants,  akid 
so  the  present  volume  comes  to  us  with 
a  complete  story  of  how  Laura  Bridg- 
man was  taught. 

Dr.  Howe's  methods  were  wonderfully 
ingenious  and  his  patience  was  inexhaust- 
ible. The  awakening  of  the  mind  and 
soul  of  the  Bridgman  girl  was  the  result 
of  years  of  devotion.  His  educational 
methods  were  far  in  advance  of-  his  age, 
and  all  those  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  young  minds  can  learn  much 
from  reading  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments with  deaf-mutes. 
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Howe,  Maud,  and  Hall,  Florence  Howe. 
Laura  Bridgman :  Dr.  Howe's  famous  pu- 
pil and  what  he  taught  her ;  il.  from  draw- 
ings by  J :  Elliott.  Bost,  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  1903-  [O.]  c.  10+394  P-  D-  cl., 
**$i.50  net. 

Dr.  Howe  was  the  teacher  of  Laura  Bridgman, 
the  girl  with  only  one  of  the  senses,  that  of  touch. 
Her  story  and  Dr.  Howe's  ingenious  educational 
methods  are  told  in  this  volume  by  two  of  Dr. 
Howe's  daughters.  The  work  is  made  up  from  Dr. 
Howe's  records,  Laura's  own  journal,  and  from  ex- 
racts  from  journals  of  her  different  teachers. 

Little,   Brown   &   Co.   have  just  ready  a 
new  illustrated  edition  of  Miss  Alcott's  "Jo's 
Boys,"   with  .ten    full-page    plates    by   Ellen 
Wetherald  Ahrens,  uniform  with  their  illus- 
trated editions  of  Miss  Alcott's  "Little  Men," 
"Little    Women"     and     "An     Old- Fashioned 
Girl."    They  have  also  just  ready  a  new  edi- 
tion  of   Richard   Jefferies'   "Wild   Life   in   a 
Southern  County,"  entitled  "An  English  Vil- 
lage,"  with  illustrations  by  Clifton  Johnson, 
and  an  introduction  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie; 
"A   Daughter  of  the   Rich,"   a  story  of  city 
and  country  life   for  young  and  old,  by  M. 
E.    Waller,    author   of   "The   Little    Citizen," 
with    illustrations    by    Ellen    B.    Thompson; 
"Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil 
and  What  He  Taught  Her,"  by  Maud  Howe 
and  Florence  Howe  Hall,  two  daughters  of 
Dr.  Howe,  who  have  drawn  their  facts  from 
Dr.  Howe's  own  records,  from  Laura  Bridg- 
man's    own   journals    and    from   journals    of 
different  teachers  who  assisted  Dr.  Howe  ii. 
his   educational  methods  then  so   far   in  ad- 
vance of  his  age.     The  book  is  one  of  great 
importance    as    well    as    of    intense    interest. 
Harriet  Prescott  Spofford's  "In  Titian's  Gar- 
den," first  issued  by  Copeland  &  Day,  is  also 
just  ready  with  the  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  im- 
print.    An   original   book   for   young  readers 
is   "Elizabeth's   Charm   String,"  by   Clara  B. 
Forbes,  containing  a  series  of  stories  of  fam- 
ous legends  illustrated  by  celebrated  pictures 
reproduced  by  photographic  process;  also,  the 
fourth  and  last  book  of  the  Brenda  Series, 
"Brenda's    Bargain,"    in    which    Helen    Leah 
Reed  deals   with  the   social  settlement  work 
now  so  popular. 
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LAURA  BRIDGMAN;  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Tupil 
and  What  He  Taught  He*.  By  Maud  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  Hall.  Illustrations  from  Draw- 
ings by  John  Elliott.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co. 
Laura  Bridgman's  name  is  generally  for- 
gotten by  the  world  at  large,  but  all  who 
have  labored  In  the  field  of  education  of  the 
Llind  know  her^as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able cases  on  record.  Not  even  the  phe- 
nomenal success  In  the  training  of  Helen 
Keller  obscures  the  brilliance  of  the  work 
performed  by  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  who 
was  the  first  head  of  the  first  American 
school  for  the  blind.  Starting  irom  almost 
original  methods,  for  it  had  not  been  pre- 
viously considered  worth  while  to  spend 
much  time  on  those  deprived  of  .three  of 
their  senses,. he  evolved  a  system  of  teach- 
ing Laura  Bridgman  which  formed  the  bas- 
is for  all  that  has  followed  in  this  direc- 
tion in  this  country.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  farmer  of  Hanover,  N.  H.,  delicate 
from  birth,  and  when  two  years  old  was 
stricken  with  scarlet  fever,  which  left  her 
deprived  of  sight,  hearing  and  speech.  But, 
as  Dr.  Howe  says,  she  was  endowed  with  a 
distinct  consciousness  of  existence,  which 
often  in  such  cases  becomes  an  exaggerat- 
ed sense  of  personality.  She  was  intuitive 
and  preternaturally  keen  to  intepret  im- 
press.ons.  When  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Dr.  Howe  she  was  of  cours3  unlearned 
save  to  the  extent  that  she  had  acquired  th* 
meaning  of  the  commonest  housenold  fur- 
nishings and  had  met  nature  at  first  hand 
when  walking  out  with  a  kind'y  old  man 
who  took  a.i  interest  in  her.  Th3  process  of 
education  was  fundamental,  from  the 
ground  up,  and  it  was  difficult  and  dis- 
couraging. But  it  succeeded  in  producing 
a  trained  intelligence,  capable  of  communi- 
cating with  others,  of  self-entertainment 
and  of  some  cleverness  of  expression. 
Laura's  letters  are  marked  with  none  or 
the  peculiar  qv-.iity  which  distinguishes 
Helen  Keller's  epistles,  for  the  two  girls 
must  be  regarded  as  distinct  types.  But  it 
may  not  he  doubted  that  if  the  sime 
methods  and  experiences  had  been  availabl3 
for  use  in  the  education  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man as  have  been  at  the  disposal  of  those 
in  charge  of  Helen  Keller,  and  there  had 
leen  so  early  in  the  century  the  same  fa- 
cilities for  exploitation,  Laura  Bridgman 
would  have  been  considered  quite  as  great 
a  marvel.  This  account  of  her  education  is 
fascinating  and  instructive. 
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The  First  Complete  Life  of  Lanra 
Bridginan  —  A  Breton  Romance. 
Some    Literary   Gossip. 

After  many  years  a  design  long 
cherished  by  a  man  now  dead  has  been 
carried  into  effect  by  his  daughters.  This 
is  the  putting  into  book  form  of  the  story 
of  Laura  Bridgman,  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  girl,  who  was  the  first  human  being 
thus  afflicted  to  be  successfully  edu- 
cated. This  great  work  was  accomplished 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  the  hus- 
band of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  whose 
life  was  one  of  great  achievement  for  the 
good  of  his  fellows,  and  who  was  the 
apostle  of  the  blind  and  deaf  mutes.  The 
volume  is  entitled  "Laura  Bridgman,  Dr. 
Howe's  Famous  Pupil,  and  What  He 
Taught  Her,"  the  authors  being  Maud 
Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall.  The 
story  of  Dr.  Howe's  life  is  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  incorporated  in  the  volume, 
which,  however,  is  principally  devoted  to 
the  methods  pursued  by  him  with  his 
first  pupil  and  the  record  of  her  life.  It 
is  a  most  interesting  tale  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  soul  sitting  in  darkness  was 
enabled  to  see  the  light  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word  and  to  lead  a  happy 
and  useful  existence.  Laura  Dewey 
Bridgman  was  born  on  a  farm  in  New 
Hampshire  in  December,  1329.  It  was  not 
until  October,  1837,  that  she  came  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Howe  and  the  first  at- 
tempts to  educate  her  were  made.  From 
that  time  until  her  death  in  her  60th 
year  she  was  cared  for  by  the  doctor  or 
his  family  with  marvelous  results.  The 
success  which  attended  the  efforts  to 
educate  her  formed  the  foundation  for 
the  teaching  of  similarly  afflicted  beings 
now  pursued.  One  of  these.  Helen  Keller, 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Perkins  institute, 
where  Laura  Bridgman  was  educated, 
and  was  a  fellow  inmate  of  the  institution 
with  the  latter  for  about  a  year  prior  to 
her  death.  The  story  is  largely  made  up 
of   Laura   Bridgman' s   own   writings   and 


of  the  school  journal  kept  by  her  teach- 
ers. The  reader  is  thus  enabled  to  trace 
the  progress  of  the  girl  from  darkness 
to  light  and  her  mental  and  moral  ex- 
periences. No  one  can  read  the  story 
without  having  sympathy  for  the  af- 
flicted greatly  increased.  At  the  same 
time  the  right-minded  must  inevitably  be 
taught  an  important  lesson  themselves. 
For  if  a  being  afflicted  as  was  Laura 
Bridgman  could  find  happiness  and  con- 
tentment in  her  existence  how  little  ex- 
cuse must  there  be  for  anyone  in  full 
possession  of  his  faculties  to  repine  at 
his  lot.  Boston:  Little.  Brown  &  Co. 
Cloth.    394  pp.     Illustrated.    $1.50. 
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Laura  Bridgman's  Story. 


he  remarkable  interest  shown  In 
Helen  Keller's  story  of  her  life,  when 
It  appeared  last  summer,  gives  assur- 
ance that  there  is  a  public  ready  and 
anxious  to  know  something  about  the 
wonderful  progress  Americans  have 
made  in  teaching  blind  deaf-mutes 
how  to  write,  read  and  finally  to 
speak. 

Wonderful  and  interesting  as  Miss 
Keller's  story  was,  an  even  greater  in- 
terest attaches  to  that  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  the  blind  deaf-mute  educat- 
ed by  Dr.  Samuel  Howe,  founder  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
South  Boston.  As  all  of  the  methods 
employed  in  the  foundation  of  Miss 
Keller's  education  were  those  discov- 
ered by  Dr.  Howe  and  used  in  educat- 
ing Miss  Bridgman,  the  account  of 
what  he  did  for  her  and  how  it  was 
done  is  of  vital  interest,  and  this  re- 
markable story  Dr.  Howe's  two 
daughters,  Maud  Howe  and  Florence 
Howe  Hall,  tell  in  a  new  book,  made 
up  chiefly  of  Dj*.  Howe's  letters  and 
the  scientific  record  of  the  case  which 
he  kept,  and  always  intended  to  in- 
corporate in  permanent  form. 

The  story  of  Laura  Bridgman  has 
two  distinct  advantages  over  Miss  Kel- 
ler's, first  because  of  this  minute  and 
valuable  scientific  record  of  the  young 
woman's  progress,  as  it  was  kept  by 
Dr.  Howe,  and  second  because  it  was 
pioneer  in  the  teaching  of  blind  deaf- 
mutes  in  this  country.  While  Miss 
Keller's  story  has  a  much  greater 
charm  in  being  told  by  the  young 
woman  herself,  and  also  because  she 
has  made  a  progress  never  dreamed  ■ 
tgt  wijh   Laura  Bridgman,   it  is  most  • 

unfortunate  that  no  scientific  record 
has  been  kept  of  ^  v  ><?  rrelopment— 
her  teacher,  Miss  Sull<  •  an,  finding  the 
arduous  duties  of  keeping  up  with  her 
pupil's  wonderful  development  a  full 
tax  on  her  time  and  health,  so  that 
this  important  part  of  her  educational 
development  has  been  omitted.  Miss 
Sullivan    might    have   done    more,    but 


she  became  discouraged  with  the  gross 
exaggerations  printed  of  her  pupil's 
advancement,  and  kept  as  silent  as  it 
was  possible  to  do  in  the  matter. 

While  the  main  facts  in  the  life  of 
Laura  Bridgman  are  well  known  the 
world  over,  there  is  much  that  is 
valuable  that  has  not  been  made  pub- 
lic, such  as  her  temperament,  person- 
ality t  etc.,  as  displayed  in  her  letters 
and  in  the  school  journal  kept  by  her 
teachers,  and  these  portions  are  now 
incorporated  by  the  authors  of  this 
book.  Now  that  Miss  Sullivan  has 
been  able  to  bring  to  perfection  some 
of  the  aims  and  hopes  of  Dr.  Howe, 
the  story  of  what  he  did  and  the  great 
success  he  had  as  far  as  he. went,  is 
most  fascinating  and  valuable. 

The  question  which  comes  quite  nat- 
urally to  the  mind  Is  why  Laura 
Bridgman  was  not  taught  to  speak,  as 
Helen  Keller  has  been,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  it  often  oc- 
curred to  Dr.  Howe  to  teach  her  the 
vocal  language,  but  he  said  that  he 
did  not  consider  it  advisable,  or  rath- 
er nq£  worth  while.  Later  in  his  life 
he  regretted  that  it  had  not  been 
done,  and  was  satisfied  that  from  the 
few  words  she  did  learn  that  she 
could  have  been  taught  to  talk.  It  13 
worth  notice  that  Miss  Keller's 
achievement  in  that  direction  is  large- 
ly due  to  her  own  ambitions,  as  Miss 
Sullivan  was  not  especially  in  favor 
of  it. 

Laura  Bridgman  was  the  first  deaf 
and  blind  mute  who  had  ever  learned 
the  use  of  language,  and  her  case 
naturally  attracted  attention  gener- 
ally. It  is  on  record  that  on  the  ex- 
hibition day  at  the  Perkins  institute 
no  less  than  1,100  visitors  came  to 
witness     her     attainments.  Charles 

Dickens  was  one  of  her  visitors  while 
he  was  in  this  country,  and  in  the 
words  of  her  teacher,  Miss  Swift,  in 
the  school  journal,  "He  could  hardly 
believe  his  senses,  and  was  much  more 
surprised  than  most  people  usually 
are." 

'  There  is  some  kind  of  a  psychologi- 
cal fascination  in  the  wonderful  sto- 
ries of  the  means  used  to  bring  the 
minds  and  souls  of  these  young  wom- 
en to  a  sense  Qf  the  life  around  them, 
as  almost  every  reader  will  testify. 
The  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  re- 
cipients of  the  great  benefits  has  been 
beautifully  expressed  by«  Miss  Keller, 
speaking  of  the  time  when  Miss  Sulli- 
van came  into  her  life.  She  writes; 
"Thus  I  came  up  out  of  Egypt  and 
stood  before  Sinai,  and  a  power  di- 
vine touched  my  spirit  and  Save  it 
sight,  so  that  I  beheld  many  wonders. 
And  from  the  sacred  mountain  I  heard 
a  voice  which  said,  'Knowledge  is 
love,  and  light,  and  vision.'  " 

"Laura  Bridgman,"  by  Maud  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  Hall.  Published  by  Little, 
Brown,    &   Co.,    Boston. 
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By  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe 
Hall.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co. 

The  attainments  of  Laura  Bridgman 
were  as  far  from  those  of  Helen  Kellar 
as  a  child  is  far  from  a  woman;  but  the 
enlightenment  of  this  darkened  spirit,  the 
freeing  of  this  prisoned  mind,  was  one 
of  the  great  achievements  of  the  iv'ne- 
t«-e?»th  century.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world  a  child  who  had 
been  deorived  of  all  senses  but  one  was 
brought  into  connection  with  life,  was 
made  to  share  in  its  beauty  and  its  hap- 
piness; and  the  undertaking  was  greater 
than  that  of  recent  years  because  of  a 
lack  of  knowledge  and  experience.  The 
man  to  whom  it  was  due  was  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  his  time  and  his  country— a 
practical  dreamer,  a  philanthropist  of  the 
highest  order,  whose  energy  and  genius 
were  devoted  always  to  the  cause  of  the 
weakest.  He  took  Laura  Bridgman  in 
1S37,  when  she  was  seven  years  of  age, 
and  at  the  time  of  her  death,  in  1S89,  his 
famous  school  was  still  considered  her 
home..  The  story  of  her  development  is 
told  by  two  daughters  of  the  eminent 
physician,  and  told  in  a  most  interest- 
ing, modest  and  convincing  manner.  It 
lacks,  of  course,  the  vividness  of  Miss 
Kellar's  autobiography,  but  ranks  next  to 
j  that  book  as  a  record  of  the  marvelous, 
i  It  closes  with  memorial  poems  on  Dr. 
j  Howe,  comment  on  the  writings  of  Laura 
j  Bridgman,  and  notes  on  the  progress  of 
'  her  education.  A  number  of  her  letters 
are  included— among  them  one  to  Mr. 
Morrison  Heady,  of  Louisville,  who,  the 
authors  say,  "seems  to  have  touched  the 
imaginative  side  of  her  nature  more 
strongly  than  anyone  else." 


"  J  AURA  BRIDGMAN." 
J**  <Dr.  Howe's  /Pupil 


HELEN  KELLER  of  to-day  and  Laura 
Bridgman  of  the  last  generation  are 
the  two  supreme  examples  of  how  a: 
human  mind    shut  out  from  communica- 
tion with  the  outside  world  by  the  loss  of 
(the  senses  of  sight,    hearing   and   speech] 
can  be   awakened,    not  merely   to  a  con- 1 
■  sciousness  of  self  and  the  relations  which ! 
self  may  establish  with  other  selves,  but 
also  to  a  more  than  ordinary  appreciation 
i  of  the  glories  of  nature,  art  and  literature 
and  to  a  more  than  ordinary  expression  of 
.those    glories    in    written    and    "spoken" 
word.    In  Miss  Keller's  case  the  quotation 
:  marks  around  +he  word   may  almost  be 
!  omitted,  for  Miss  Keller  does  utter  a  sort 
.\of    speech,    intelligible    to    her    intimates, 
'through    the    lips.     In     Miss    Bridgman'sj 
'case  immediate  communication  with  out- 
siders  was  established  only   through  the 
'fingers. 

Without  the  Laura  Bridgman  experi- 
ence it  is  doubtful  whether  Helen  Keller 
would  ever  have  been  taught  what  she 
knows.  And  without  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
Laura  Bridgman  would  ever  have  gone 
through  her  resuscitating  experience.  It 
was  that  indefatigable,  keen-minded,  in- 
genious and  versatile  gentleman  who  de- 
vised the  processes  that  attained  such  mar- 
vellous results  in  the  case  of  his  own  pupil 
and  in  that  of  her  follower. 

The  story  of  these  pioneer  labor's  of  Dr. 
Howe  is  now  for  the  first  time  with  ful- 
ness and  accuracy  told  by  his  daughters, 
Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall,  in  a 
volume  just  Issued  by  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  of  Boston.  It  is  based  upon  their 
(father's  reports,  notes  and  correspondence 
and  upon  the  reminiscences  of  their  moth- 
er, Mrs.  Julia  "Ward  Howe,  and  of  their 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  who 
succeeded  Dr.  Howe  as  director  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  Bos- 
ton. 

it  was  Laura  Bridgman  who  gave  him 
his    first   great    opportunity    to   serve   the 


cause  of  the  blind,  and  who  remains  the 
most  shining-  example  of  his  success.  In 
the  year  1837  he  first  learned  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  eight-year-old  •child  in  Hanover, 
ss.,  who  had  been  bereft  of  all  the 
senses  save  that  of  touch.  She  had  been 
sickly  from  birth.  At  two  years  of  age 
scarlet  fever  had  ravaged  her  system  with 
great  fury,  destroying  utterly  the  organs 
of  sight  and  hearing,  blunting  the  sense  of 
smell  and  prostrating  her  whole  system  so 
completely  that  recovery  seemed  impos- 
sible. The  storm  of  disease  had  gradually 
abated,  however,  and  the  wreck  at  last 
floated  peacefully  upon  the  stream  of  life. 
But  what  a  wreck!  Blind,  deaf,  dumb  and 
without  that  distinct  consciousness  of  in- 
dividual existence  which  is  developed  in 
the  normal  child  through  the  exercise  of 
the  senses. 

Dr.  Howe's  quick  sympathies  were  en- 
listed at  once.  He  sought  her  parents  and 
persuaded  them  to  surrender  the  little  girl 
into  his  possession  to  be  cared  for  and 
educated  at  the  Berkins  Institution. 

He  was  a  pioneer,  as  has  been  said,  and 
he  had  to  invent  his  own  methods.  The 
first  attempt  was  to  give  her  a  knowledge 
of  arbitrary  signs  by  which  she  could  in- 
terchange thoughts  with  others.  Then 
slowly  and  painfully  she  learned  to  read 
embossed  letters  by  the  touch;  next  em- 
bossed words  were  attached  to  different 
articles,  and  she  learned  to  associate  each 
word  with  its  'corresponding  object.  So 
far,  however,  the  work  was  only  an  exer- 
cise of  imitation  and  memory,  with  "not 
imuch  more  success  than  in  teaching  a  very 
intelligent  dog  a  variety  of  tricks.  But 
we  were  approaching  the  moment  when  the 
thought  would  flash  upon  her  that  all  these 
were  efforts  to  establish  a  means  of  com- 
munication between  her  thoughts  and 
ours." 

Very  vividly  is  this  supreme  moment  in 
Laura  Bridgman's  history  described  by 
X>r.  Howe:— 

"The  poor  child  had  sat  in  mute  amaze- 
ment, and  patiently  imitated  everything 
her  teacher  did,  but  now  the  truth  began 
to  flash  upon  her,  her  intellect  began  to 
work,  she  perceived  that  here  was  a  way 
by  which  she  could  herself  make  up  a  sign 
of  anything  that  was  in  her  own  mind 
and  show  it  to  another  mind,  and  at  once 
her  countenance  lighted  up  with  a  human 
expression;  it  was  no  longer  a  dog  or  a 
parrot— it  was  an  immortal  spirit  eagerly 
seizing  upon  a  new  link  of  union  with 
other  spirits!  I  could  almost  fix  upon  the 
moment  when  this  truth  dawned  upon  her 
mind  and  spread  its  light  to  her  counte- 
nance; I  saw  that  the  great  obstacle  was 
overcome,  and  that  henceforward  nothing 
but  patient  and  persevering,  plain  and 
straightforward  efforts  were  to  be  used." 

And  so  it  proved.  In  three  months  she 
could  write  down  the  name  of  most  com- 
mon objects.  (She  grew  happier  and  en- 
i*oyed  play  like  other  children,  amusing 
lerself  with  imaginary  dialogues.  Her 
touch  increased  in  accuracy  with  its  in- 
crease in  power  and  she  came  to  know 
people  almost  instantly  by  the  touch  alone. 
In  a  year  or  two  more  she  was  able  to  re- 
ceive lessons  in  geography,  arithmetic  and 
history  and  learned  to  do  needlework  and 
various  household  duties.  She  acquired  a 
tfair,  legible,  square  handwriting,  read  with 
great  dexterity  and  received  and  answered 
letters  from,  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  at 
last  came  even  to  think  deeply  on  religious 
and  other  matters  and  to  reason  with 
acuteness  and  discrimination. 


In    on*-  >r.    Howe's    hopes    w< 

frustrated.  He  had  looked  forward  to  the 
development  in  Laura  of  the  natural  re- 
ligion of  the  human  soul.  He  himself  was 
a  Unitarian.  Laura's  early  religious  train- 
ing was  carried  on  under  his  direct  super- 
vision. In  his  reports  for  1844  and  1849  he 
gives  the  outlines  of  the  methods  which  he 
adopted.  From  the  time  she  could  under- 
stand it  the  Bible  was  freely  put  into  her 
thands,  and  its  parables  and  teachings 
were  explained  to  her;  she  was  taught  to 
worship,  to  love  and  to  reverence  her  Cre- 
ator and  to  follow  the  teaching  of  Christ. 
But,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Howe's  daugh- 
ters, "in  his  tenderness  for  the  child  he 
would  have  spared  her  all  knowledge  of 
those  human  inventions,  hell,  •  damnation 
and  the  devil." 

Laura's  mother,  however,  had,  always 
longed  for  what  she  called  "the'  conver- 
sion of  her  afflicted  child."  In  1858,  while 
the  girl  was  visiting  her  parents  in  Han- 
over, she  fell  under  the  influence  of  a 
Baptist  minister  and  eventually  was  bap- 
tized in  that  faith. 

The  authors  of  this  book  credit  her 
spiritual  advisers  with  the  best  intentions, 
but  they  believe  that  great  harm  was 
wrought.  "Laura,"  they  say,  "was  natu- 
rally an  extremely  religious  person.  In 
.  the  letters  written  before  her  'conversion' 
we  frequently  find  simply  expressed  re- 
ligious sentiments.  After  the  'experiei 
there  is  a  distinct  change.  Her  language 
becomes  pietistic  and  formal.  For  the  iirst 
time  fear  enters  into  her  spiritual  life. 
In  her  childhood  she  had  been  afraid  of 
strangers  and  of  animals.  Her  dreams  had 
been  haunted  by  cats  and  dogs  and 
monkeys,  but  with  the  higher  intelligence 
of  girlhood  these  terrors  seem  to  have 
faded  away.  Eventually  Laura's  natural 
spirituality  lifted  her  above  these  g. 
superstitions  more  than  could  have  been 
anticipated.  She  took  the  golden  grain  of 
truth,  which  is  the  vital  part  of  all  Chris- 
tian sects,  and  let  the  chaff  of  dogma  go, 
but  ever  and  again  we  find  in  her  letters 
and  In  her  conversation  a  hint  of  that  fear 
of  God  which  had  been  engraft*!  upon  her 
ttl&d.^ 
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DR  HOWE  AND  HIS  LAURA.  \ 


[From  our  Boston  Literary  Letter.] 
For  every  year  that  Lafayette  stayed  in 
prison,  Dr  Howe,  in  1832,  had  only  a- week 
to  stay;  he  was  rescued  at  the  instance  of 
W.  C.  Rives,  the  American  minister  at 
Paris.  Dr  Howe,  then  not  quite  32,  came 
home  from  Berlin  at  once  and  engaged  in 
Boston  in  his  iife-work  of  teaching  the 
blind.  His  life  is  too  full  of  incident  not 
to  be  deeply  interesting,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  is  too  much  of  it  to  include  in  a 
single  volume.  The  best  knowu  of  his  many 
exploits    of    courage    and    persistence, — his 

education    of   Laura   Bridgman,    who    was 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind.— makes  a  good  vol- 
ume in  the  edition   which  Little  &  Brown 
publish.     It   is   written    by   his   daughters, 
Mrs  Elliott  and  M^rsHall,  but,  is  largely  a 
work  of  editing  theii'jmrts  UfDr  Howe  on 
the  progress  madf  by  Laura  in  that  career 
of  education  which  seemed  so  miraculous 
until  it  was  accomplished,  and  the  letters 
and  speeches  of  Laura.    She  was   a   New 
Hampshire  child,  born  at  Hanover  in  De- 
cember.   1829,    and    discovered     there     by 
Howe  in  the  summer  of  183S.   She  had  pre- 
viously been  discovered  in  her  forlorn  con- 
dition by  a  young  collegian  of  Dartmouth, 
who   went   to   her  father's    farm-house  to 
help  the  selectmen  of  Hanover,  of  whom 
Laura's  father  was  one,  make  up  the  tax 
i  assessments  for  that  college  town,  and  Dr 
I  Mussey,   a   professor,   had    written   an   ac- 
!  count  of  her  physical  deprivations  in  Hen- 
ry Barnard's  Journal  of  Education,  which 
came  to  Dr  Howe's  notice.    He  took  advan- 
tage of  a  visit  made  by  his  friend   Long- 
fellow to  Dartmouth  at  commencement  to 
join  the  small  party  and  look  up  the  little 
girl,  whose  first  instructor  had  been  "Un-Me 
Asa  Tenney,"  an  abnormal  sage,  who  took 
her  out  to  walk  and  taught  her  to  love  him 
by  his  own  kindness  to  her.   Dr  Howe,  who 
had  great  insight  into  human  character,  of 
which  he  had  seen  so  many  various  speci- 
mens in  his  Ions:  European  experiences  in 
Greece,  Italy,  Germany  and  Frauce,  thus 
describes  him:-— 

He  was  a  rude,  unlettered  man.  but  his 
ionelv  self-reliance,  and  his  entire  indepeud- 
ence'of  thought  aDd  action,  made  him  to  he 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  philosopher,  with  a 
irack    in    his    skull.     He    was   rough    in    look. 


and   rude   in   raauner,   but   little    Lauva   found 
under  a  coarse  bark  a  kind  and  warm  heart, 
which    she    contrived    to    touch,     and     from 
which  there  flowed  toward  ber,  as  long  as  it 
beat,  a  stream  of  love  and  kindness.    He 
came  interested  in  the  little  deaf,   dumb  and 
blind   child,   and,   as  soon   as  she   could   walk 
out,  he  used  to  lead  her  off  into  the  iiclds  and 
woods.    They    rambled    about    hand    in    hand. 
Rnd  he  contrived  to   interest  and  amuse  her 
for    hours    together,    without    wearying    her. 
The    bare    presence    of    one    whose    love    she  y 
could    feel,    by    his    gentle    attentions,    would  ; 
have  been   enough  to  make  the  child  happy:  j 
but   besides  this  the  simple   man  taught 
much  in  various  ways.    She  tells  now  how  he  I 
taught   her   the  difference  between    land  and! 
water,   by    leading   ber  to   the   brookside  an  J. 
making    her    put    her    hand   in    the    running 
stream.    The  good  man  did  not  see  how  soon, 
she  would  exhaust  his  resources.    He  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  of  the  importance  of  having 
some  regular  system  of  signs,  by  which  com- 
munication   could    be    established    with    her 
mind,  and  her  growing  thirst  for  knowledge 
supplied. 

To  find  and  establish  this  system  was 
Dr  Howe's  task,  and  it  was  speedily  done, 
after  she  "was  carried  by  her  mother  to 
the  South  Boston  home  of  the  New  En- 
gland blind,  which  had  been  opened  by  Dr 
Howe  and  his  friends  half  a  dozen  years 
before.  It  was  while  visiting  blind  schools 
in  FJurope  in  1831-2  that  Howe  had  made 
his  journey  toward  Poland,  and  been 
thrown  into  a  Berlin  prison.  This  part  of 
his  life  is  briefly  indicated  in  the  volume, 
by  passages  from  Mrs  Howe's  Memoir  of 
187t>,  written  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  and 
printed  in  their  raised  letters  at  South 
Boston,  where,  in  that  year  Dr  Howe  was 
succeeded  by  his  son-in-law.  Michael  Anag- 
os,  who  is  still  the  director  of  the  great- 
ly enlarged  school  for  the  blind.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Mrs  Laura  Richards,  who 
has  that  work  in  charge,  will  soon  publish 
Dr  Howe's  journals  in  Greece  and  else- 
where, making  the  first  volume  of  his  life- 
story,  of  which  this  book  under  notice  Is 
the  second,  and  its  subject  the  best  known. 

It  is  edited  with  skill  and  good  judgment, 
and  is  as  absorbing  as  a  novel,  with  its 
hero  and  heroine  of  so  unusual  a  type. 
The  passion  of  love,  which  is  the  usual 
turning  point  of  novels,  is  absent  here  in 
its  accustomed  form,  but  occurs  in  side 
glimpses  and  suppressed  forms.  Laura  had 
all  the  affections,  needs  and  enthusiasms  of 
her  sex,  and  it  was  a  blow  to  her  Avhen 
she  found  she  was  not  to  be  wooed  and 
-wedded,  like  others.  Miss  Wight,  her  fa- 
vorite teacher,  was  wooed  by  Mr  Bond, 
whom  she  soon  married.  The  story  is  told 
by  Mrs  Elliott: — 

The  young  man  was  very  kind  to  the  af- 
flicted jrirl.  for  whose  education  Miss  Wight 
was  toiling  so  faithfully;  and  something  hap- 
pened which  has  often  happened  before. 
Laura  fancied  that  Mr  Bond  came  to  see 
her.  This  child,  whose  life  was  guarded  from 
all  evil,  was  not  spared  the  pain  of  boneless 
love  and  jealousy.  The  secret  of  that  lonely 
heart  was  at  last,  discovered  by  ber  mere 
than  sister.  It  seemed  best  that,  she  should 
be  made  to  understand  that  in  this  thing  too 
s^ie    was   not.    as   others    arc:   that    she'  could 


never  hope  to  fill  the  high  office  of  wife  ana 
mother.  When  this  was  explained  to  her, 
gently  and  kindly,  her  whole  face  changed, 
and  her  trembling:  fingers  spelt  out  the  words. 
"Am  I  not  pretty?"'  One  after  another  her 
friends  and  companions  were  wooed  and  wed; 
she  always  .showed  interest  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  wedding.  On  one  occasion  a 
bridal  trousseau  was  laid  away  in  the  closet 
of  Laura's  room.  Hearing  a  noise  late  at 
night,  Mrs  Lamson  (a  teacher)  came  in  to 
find  all  the  dainty  garments  spread  neatly 
out.  "It  is  11  o'clock,— why  have  you  so 
many  clothes  about?*'  she  asked.  "I  have 
been  trying  them  all  on,"  said  Laura.  ^t* 
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"HERE    COMES    HOWE!" 

"Here  comes  Howe,  the  very  man  we 
have  hew  looking  for  all  this  time!" 
So  exclaimed,  clear  hack  in  1831.  to 
certain  companions  he  was  walking 
with  on  a  street  of  Boston,  Dr.  John 
D.  Fisher,  recently  returned  from  Paris, 
where  he  had  been  immensely  im- 
pressed *  nth  the  education  of  the  blind 
as  started  in  that  city  in  a  school 
founded  by  Valentin  Hauy. 

Meanwhile,  who  was  this  Howe,  so 
badly  wanted?  A  still-young  man  of 
30 — often  called  "the  handsomest  man 
of  his  day"— who  had  just  got  back 
from  Greece,  where  he  had  been  help- 
ing the  Greeks  fight  the  Turks.  Evi- 
dently, then,  a  romantic  or  heroic,  or, 
as  some  said,  Quixotic  young  fellow, 
who,  fired  with  enthusiasm  over  Lord 
Byron  and  Marco  Bozzaris-  and  the 
glories  of  the  classic  age  of  Miltiades, 
Pericles  and  Plato,  had  crossed  the 
seas  as  a  volunteer  to  help  deliver  the 
down-trodden  Attic  land  from  the 
crushing  and  defiling  rule  of  a  brutal 
Mahometan  horde. 

Still,  what  in  the  world  did  Dr.  John 
D.  Fisher  want  of  just  that  kind  of  a 
type  of  chivalrous  young  hero?  Why — 
who  ever  would  have  dreamed  it? — he 
wanted  him  to  volunteer  as  founder 
and  director  of  a  blind  asylum  in 
Boston.  The  incongruity  of  the  idea 
seemed  fairly  ludicrous.  Why  not,  just 
as  sensibly,  send  over  for  .Byron  him- 
self to  inaugurate  the  project  just 
started  by  Father  Cyrus  Peirce  of  a  nor- 
mal school  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
seeing  that  the  noble  lord  had  suc- 
ceeded so  brilliantly  with  Giaours,  L#nras 
and  Corsairs,  as  to  fire  the  mind  with 
the  conviction  that  he  would  prove  an 
equal  adept  at  heading  a  charge  of  the 
most  wildly  revolutionary  first  readers 
or  audaciously  phonetic  spelling  books? 


Dr.  Fisher  was  right.  He  wanted, 
indeed,  an  asylum  for  the  "blind,  deaf  and 
dumb,  hut  he  wanted  still  more  at  the 
head  of  the  new  movement  a  man  ready- 
to  risk  his  life  for  it  on  the  forlorn 
hope;  a  man  all  aflame  with  a  passion- 
ate love  of  humanity,  and  who,  fiercely 
as  he  would  fight  the  Turk  to  deliver  a 
Christian  maiden  from  his  slavepen, 
would  equally  fiercely  fight  his  like  to 
deliver  her  from  Giant  Despair's  dun- 
geon of  rayless  darkness  or  cavern  of 
soundless  silence;  in  fine,  a  man  who 
would  "bring  to  near  all  th#  resources 
of  a  trained  intellect  and  all  the  in- 
domitable energies  of  an  undaunted 
character  in  refusal  to  quail  before  any 
obstacle,  any  exhaustion  of  work,  any 
storm  of  ridicule,  any  congenital  disin- 
heritance even  of  pitiless  nature  or  of 
outcast  social  pariah  doom.  Here,  then, 
was  the  type  of  hero  Fisher  wajited, 
and  when  he  encountered  him  on  the 
street  hailed  with  the  words,  "Here  is 
Howe,  the  very  man  we  have  been  look- 
ing for  all  this  time!" — sworn  foe  of  the 
Turk  in  whatsoever  shape  he  shall  pre- 
sent his  infidel  head;  sworn  champion 
of  the  Christian  maiden,  whatsoever  the 
nature  of  her  dire  extremity — in  fine, 
Whittier's  later-sung  "Chevalier  Bny- 
ard,  the  knight  without  fear  and  with- 
out reproach." 

It  is  a  matter,  then,  of  real  congrat- 
ulation that,  among  the  most  recently 
published  books  of  the  season,  one 
should  have  appeared  to  memorialize 
with  full  and  instructive  detail  the 
crowning  feat  of  this  indomitable  man 
in  coming  to  the  succor  and  redress  of 
the  forlornest  and  most  pitiable  of  his 
suffering  fellow-creatures.  The  book 
written  by  his  two  daughters,  Maud 
Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall,  is 
called  "Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's 
Famous  Pupil,  and  What  He  Taught 
Her." 

In  these  recent  years,  when  such 
widespread  interest  has  been  excited  by 
the  case  of  Helen  Keller,  it  is  full  of 
marvel  and  instruction  to  be  thus  led 
back  in  minute  and  authentic  detail  to 
the  days  of  first  pioneering  in  the  un- 
broken wilderness  and,  as  it  were,  first 
clearings  in  the  pathless  and  tangled 
jungle,  which  alone  rendered  possible 
these   later   achievements.      Dr.   Howe 


was  the  dauntless  original  Columbus 
who  first  led  the  way  through  the  cling- 
ing Sargasso  sea  to  any  sight  of  open 
blue  water  beyond  or  any  hope  of  the 
cry,  "Land!  land!"  Since  then,  how- 
ever praiseworthy  the  patience,  love 
and  devotion  of  those  called  on  to  deal 
with  cases  of  total  deprivation  of  sight, 
hearing  and  speech,  there  is  all  the  dif- 
ference between  the  feats  of  psychologic 
seamanship  demanded  of  them  as  be- 
tween those  of  the  first  mariners  grop- 
ing their  way  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
before  a  lighthouse  stood  on  any  head- 
land, a  sounding  had  been  made  or  a 
chart  projected,  and  the  feats  of  those 
who  today  steer  their  course  full  speed 
into  New  York  harbor  by  Fire  island 
and  Sandy  Hook  lights. 

When,  on  his  first  journey  to  Han- 
over, N.  H.,  he  came  upon  Laura 
Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe  lighted  upon  a 
child  of  scrofulous  temperament,  totally 
blind,  totally  deaf,  totally  dumb,  with 
scarcely  a  trace  of  sense  of  smell  and 
very  imperfect  sense  of  taste;  a  child 
with  no  seeming  prospect  before  her 
but  of  degenerating  into  a  brutal  idiot 
or  savage  fury.  Could  any  one  seem 
more  absolutely  buried  alive  in  a  hope- 
less grave!  And  yet,  as  a  friend  who 
accompanied  him  on  the  journey  de- 
clared, "He  came  back  to  the  hotel  tri- 
umphant. I  perfectly  recollect  his  ex- 
ultation at  having  secured  her  and  the 
j  impression  he  made  on  me  by  his  chiv- 
alric  benevolence."  Exultation  at  hav- 
ing secured  her!  Once  again  upon  the 
street  falls  on  the  ear  the  words,  "Here 
comes  Howe,  the  very  man  we  have 
been  looking  for  all  this  time!" 

Dimly  existent  in  an  almost  non- 
existent world— a  world  whose  sun,  sky, 
groves,  lakes,. ,t  roses,  birds  had  neither 
light,  color,  form,  ripple,  fragrance  nor 
song — yet  all  the  while  having  something 
within  which  might  respond,  in  a  meas- 
ure at  least,  to  all  this  glory  of  the  out- 
ward!? could  only  some  medium  of  com- 
munication be  established  between  the 
imprisoned  soul-princess  down  in  the 
donjon  keep  and  the  knightly  deliverer 
who  would  restore  her  to  sunshine  and 
liberty!  But  alas!  seemingly  nothing 
to  work  with;  no  tools  that  would  bore 
through  those  walls  of  adamant.  Well 
nigh  every  line  of  nerve  transmission 
cut   between   sunbeam   and    responsive 


retina,  between  bird   song  and  pulsing 
ear  drum,  between  scent  of  lily  of  the 
valley     or     heliotrope     and     conscious 
thrill  of  delight  at  its  perfume!     Evi- 
dently here  was  why  Dr.   Fisher  had 
wanted  a  hero  of  the  Sir  Galahad  or 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  strain  to  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  new  asylum  for  the  blind. 
Never    for    an    hour    was    Dr.    Howe 
daunted   at   the   seemingly  overwhelm- 
ing odds   against  him.     As   his   friend 
had  said,  "I  perfectly  recollect  his  ex- 
ultation at  having  secured  her!" 

Oh,  yes!  practically  cried  the  sanguine 
new  Columbus,  but  sanguine  through 
luminous  insight  and  not  idle  illusion; 
oh,  yes!  there  is,  after  all,  something  to 
work  with  and  work  on.  There  is  the 
immortal  soul  within.  There  is  the 
sense  of  touch;  and  what  are  the  best 
of  eyes,  ears,  vocal  organs,  but  ex- 
treme specializations  of  the  sense  of 
touch?  I  can  begin  with  the  dark  spot, 
the  mere  rudimentary  sensitive  pigment 
cell,  and  evolve  it  into  something  that, 
for  better  or  worse,  will  serve  for  an 
eye.  Out  of  vibrations  I  can  contrive 
a  multifarious  system  of  signs  or  sig- 
nals that  will  play  on  the  dark  spot, 
the  yet  undifferentiated  pigment  cells 
of  this  imprisoned  nature,  till  it  shall 
be  stirred,  in  its  own  way,  to  see,  hear, 
smell,  taste,  reason,  love,  communicate. 
What  are  we  any  of  us,  apart  from  a 
fairly  infinite  complexity  of  signs  and 
signals  to  stimulate  us?  Why  is 
Shakespeare  free  today  to  quicken  us  to 
share  the  joy,  triumph,  agony,  awe  that 
once  agitated  his  mind  and  heart  at 
the  contemplation  of  the  fate  of  Ham- 
let or  Lear?  Only  through  setting  to 
play  on  the  responsive  sensitive  plate 
within  us  an  unspeakable  complexity  of 
signs  and  signals  expressed  in  mere 
streaks  of  printer's  ink,  yet  potent 
enough,  like  sparks  of  fire,  to  explode 
the  whole  stored-up  magazine  of  con- 
scious thought,  imagination,  tears, 
wrath,  exultation  within  us.  Blessings 
on  the  head  of  dear  old  Phenician  Cad- 
mus, who  set  his  wits  to  work  to  in- 
vent the  twenty-six  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet, and  taught  Shakesneare,  out 
of  his  horn  book,  to  know  round  O  from 
crooked  S.  But  here  was  a  call  for  a 
new  Cadmus,  a  genius  to  work  yet 
greater  miracles,  and  how  he  appeared 
in   the  personality   of   Samuel  Gridley 


Howe  .and  smote  hip  and  thigh  the  yet 
feller  Turk  and  delivered  the  captive 
maiden  from  Giant  Despair's  dungeon 
of  ray  less  darkness  and  cavern  of 
soundless  silence  is  the  su'bject  of  this 
book.  It  is  a  story  whose  details  can 
be  told  in  no  limited  newspaper  article. 
They  must  be  read  and  pondered  to  gain 
any  adequate  appreciation,  alike  of  the 
splendid  audacity,  the  fertility  of  re- 
source, the  marvellous  ingenuity,  the 
immeasurable  patience  of  love,  the  more 
than  knightly  chivalry  of  the  man  who 
planned  and  set  on  foot  this  campaign 
against  "Night  and  Death"  itself  and 
crowned  it  with  victory.  Once  again 
in  him,  and  in  the  name  of  a  yet  more 
glorious  cause  of  liberty,  America  "fired 
the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 
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iurs.  Floi^eacd  HQW«*Hall,  of  Plainfleld> 
who,  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Maud ,  Howe 
Elliott,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  has  written  the 
story  of  her  father's  education  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  the  blind  deaf-mute,  is  receiv- 
ing many  letters  from  well-known  people 
telling  of  their  interest  in  the  book.  One 
of  the  letters  is  from  Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney, 
the  biographer  of  Louisa  Alcott,  who 
writes:  "I  am  very  glad  you  have  pre- 
served such  a  record  of  such  a  valuable 
life.  How  wonderfully  do  the  little  ones 
become  most  precious  and  helpful;  how 
little  did  Laura  Bridgman's  mother  ever 
suppose  her  little  baby  would  be  an  im- 
mortal glory  to  her  and  to  her  discov- 
erer!" V  -- 
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"LAURA  DKlUtiHAJ\.' 


>r.    Howe's    Famous    Pupil    and    What 
He  Tausht  Her. 

The  remarkable  case  of  Laura  Bridgman 
and  the  work  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe, 
founder  of  the  first  American  school  for  the 
blind,  has  always  interested  all  sorts  of 
people.  She  was  an  earlier  Hellen  Keller 
and- Dr.  Howe  was  a  pioneer  in  the  work 
that  caused  such  remarkable  results  in  the 
cases  of  both  of  these  extraordinary  women. 

"In  Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous 
Pupil,  and  What  He  Taught  Her,"  we  are 
told  for  the  first  time  how  the  famous  edu- 
cator of  the  blind  reached  the  shut-in  mind 
of  this  girl,  who  was  a  dieaf-mute,  as  well 
as  sightless. 

As  early  as  1846  it  was  Dr.  Howe's  inten- 
tion to  write  a  detailed  account  of  his  ex- 
periments with  Laura  Bridgman.  and  in 
1874  (he  died  in  1876)  he  again  expressed 
his  determination  to  do  this.  But  between 
1846  and  1876  the  conflict  with  slavery,  the 
civil  war,  and  the  work  he  did  for  the  pub- 
lic in  charities  and  politics  so  absorbed 
him  that  he  found  no  time  to  do  what  he 
also  a  little  shrank  from,  as  if  it  were 
sounding  his  own  trumpet.  Other  persons! 
took  up  the  task,  while  his  son-in-law, 
Michael  Anagnos,  In  the  school  at  South 
Boston  and  in  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  has  been  carrying  on  the  work  of 
teaching  Helen  Keller  and  others,  with  ad- 
vantages which  Dr.  Howe  could  not  com- 
mand. Now  for  some  y.ears  his  daughters, 
Maud-  Howe  and  Mr 

have  been  arranging  the  records  of  Dr. 
Howe  and  his  assistants.  Their  names  ap- 
pear as  its  joint  authors,  and  it  is  illus- 
trated by  John  Elliott,  a  son-in-law. 

Dr.    Howe's   records,    which    have    been 
largely  drawn  upon   in   the   preparation  of 
this   work,  are  very  complete,  and  possess 
great  scientific  and  educational  value.     His 
hods    were   wonderfully   ingenious,    and 
his  patience  was  inexhaustible.     The  awak- 
ig  of  the  mind  and  soul  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man was  the  result  of  year3  of  devotion  on 
part   of   Dr.   Howe  and  his  assistants. 
His   educational  methods  were   far   in   ad-  J 
vance   of  his  age,  and  all  those  interested 


in  the  development  of  young  minds  can 
learn  much  from  reading  the  results  of  his 
experiments  with  this  deaf-mute.  We  have 
in  this  book  Dr.  Howe's  records,  Laura's 
own  journals,  and  extracts  from  journals  of 
different  teachers.     (Boston  Brown 

&  Co.) 
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AURA    BRIDGMAN,    Dr.    Howe's    Famous   Pupil, 
and    What    He    Taught    Her.      By    Maud    Howe 
and  Florence  Howe  Hale. 
Dr.  Howe**wae  the  first  person  who  suc- 
cessfully    instructed     the    blind.       Laura 
Lridgman  was  the  pupil  to  whom  he  de- 
voted his  time,  thoughts,  and  energies  for 
years,  and  she  became  a  brilliant  example 
of    what    light    can    be    diffused    into    the 
mind  of  one  who  was  not  only  blind,  but 
deaf  and  dumb  as  well.    Dr.  Howe  heard 
of   this   child,    who   lived   in   Hanover,    N. 
H.,  and  promptly  journeyed  hither  to  see 
her    and    obtain    her   parents'    consent    to 
attempt  her   education.    She   was   a   deli- 
cate,  sensitive  child  of  seven   years,   ami  i 
what,  to  the  doctor's  surprise,  was  added 
to  her  other  defects  was  the  lack  of  the 
sense   of  smell.    She  was   deprived   of   all 
senses    save  that  of  touch,  and  upon  this 
alone  her  master  had  to  work.    In  one  of 
Dr.    Howe's    letters    describing    his    first 
meeting  with  Laura,   he  comments:   "The 
loss  of  the  eye-balls,  of  course,  occasioned 
some  deformity,  but  otherwise  she  was  a 
comely  child.    She   had  a  good   form   and 
regular  features;  but  *tohat  was  of  vastly 
more    importance,    there    were    marks    of 
fineness  in  her  organization;  and  the  ner- 
vous   temperament    predominated.      This 
gave  sensibility,   activity,'  and,   of  course, 
capacity."       With    no    more  '  encoura 
signs   than  these  he   took  up  the   task 
awakening  a  mind  that  had  never  had  ai 
Independent    thought.       The   proi 
first,    was   very   slow,    and   at    nine   years 
the  development  was  no  more  than  tl 
a  child  of  three  years.     Gradually,   p 
little  step  at  a  time,  and  those  lessons  re 
peated    over    and    over    again    until    the 
thought  was  transmitted  to  her  brain, 
she   solve   the  meaning  of  different   fa< 
and  was  delighted  to  be  able  to  comm'u 
cate    her    thoughts    to    others.    L. 
was  a    source  of  intense  joy  to  her,   a 
her    mind    became    open    to    most    of    I 
pleasures  of  life,  but  her  spiritual  awak- 
ening was  something  much    harder  to  ac- 
complish.       However,      this     took     place 
through   a   great   sorrow   which  overcame 
Laura  in  later  life,   caused   by  the  de 


of  her  sister.    A  little  se?d  of  spirituality 
had   been   sowed,    and   this,    watered  v. 
the  tears  of  her  sorrow,  grew  into 
tiful  lily   of  purity  and  childlike  faiti 
God. 

The  remarkable  career  of  Laura  Br^ 
man   is   due   entirely   to   the   untiri 
individual  study  of  her  case  by  Dr. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  advanced  * 
his    time    in     educational     methods, 
added    to    this    his    lively    interest   in. 
subject,   he  opened  up  to  the  whole  work' 
the    mighty    works    that    can    be    aceom 
plished   upon    those    whose    minus   arc 
dark  and  black  as  night.    We  might  nc 
have  heard  of  Helen  Keller  if  Dr.   Hove 
had   not  demonstrated  through  his  pi. 
Laura  Bridgman,  the  practical  lessons 
primary    education     for    the    blind.    T 
work    has    been    compiled    and    edited 
Dr.  Howe's  daughters  and  his  son-in-law 
Mr.  Michael  Aragnos.    It  comprises  nol 
records,    and    the    correspondence   of 
Howe,  also  some  writings  from  the  dl 
and  letters  of  Laura. 
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I,afayetfe       Analyzed— t>i*     Howe 

,    His      Laura-MargSi-et      Fuller 
Her   Circle— Daniel   Webster; 

From  Our  Special ■'Col-respondeUt. 

Boston  Tuesday,  October  20. 
The  letters  here  printed  in'  full  do  Lafay- 
ette great  credit.    They   are   well  written, 
though  some  of  them  had  to  be  composed 

with  a  toothpick,  and  sent  out  under  all 
precautions.  They  are  manly  and  honorable 
in  tone,  and  they  very  little  misconceive  the 
situation  of  international  politics,  or  the 
duty  of  the  future.  They  seem  to  disclose 
the  fact  that  Lafayette's  long  confinement 
was  mainly  due  to  the  hatred  or  the  in- 
difference of  Pitt  and  the  English-  tories. 
vilio,  having  been  drawn  into  a  war  with 
France,  and  thus  hightened  the  horrors 
of  the  French  Revolution,  held  Lafayette 
responsible  for  some  of  them,  and  could 
never  forgive  him  for  the  part  he  had  in 
our  earlier  Revolution.  Pitt,  often  directed 
the  policy  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  it 
is  intimated  (probably  without  reason)  that, 
he  paid  the  board  of  the  captives  in  01- 
mutz- 

For  every  year  that  Lafayette  stayed  in 
prison,  Dr  Howe,  in  1S32,  had  only  a  week, 
to  stay;  he  was  rescued  at  the  instance  of 
W.    C.    Rives,    the    American    minister    at 
Paris.    Dr  Howe,  then  not  quite  32,  came 
home  from  Berlin  at  once  and  engaged  in 
Boston    in   his   life-work   Of  teaching   the 
blind.    His  life  is  too  full  of  incident  not 
to  be  deeply  Interesting,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  is  too  much  of  it  to  include  in  a 
single  volume.  The  best  known  of  his  many 
exploits    of  ■  courage    and    persistence, — his 
education   of   Laura   Bridgman,    who    was 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind, — makes  a  good  vol- 
ume in  the  edition  which  Little  &  Brown 
publish.     It  is   written    by   his    daughters, 
Mrs  Elliott  and  Mrs  Hall,  but  is  largely  a 
work  of  editing  the  reports  of  Dr  Howe  on 
the  progress  made  by  Laura  in  that  career 
of   education  which  seemed  so  miraculous 
until  it  was  accomplished,  and  the  letters 
and  speeches  of  Laura.     She  was   a  Now 
Hampshire  child,  born  at  Hanover  in  De- 
cember.   1329,    and    discovered  ^    there     by 
Howe  in  the  summer  of  1838.    She  had  pre- 


viously  been  discovered  m  her  ronorn 
dition  by  a  young  collegian  of  Dartmouth, 
who  went  to  her  father's  farm-house  to 
help  the  selectmen  of  Hanover,  of  whom 
Laura's  father  was  one.  makeup  the  tax 
assessments  for  that  college  town,  and  Dr 
Mussey,  a  professor,  had  written  an  ac- 
count of  her:  physical  deprivations  in.  Hen- 
ry Barnard'*  Journal  of  Education,  which 
came  to  Dr  Howe's  notice.  He  took  advan-' 
tajre  of  a- visit  made- by  his  friend  Long- 
fellow to  Dartmouth  at  commencement  to 
join  the  small  party  and  look  up  the  little 
girl,  whose  first  instructor  had  been  "Uncle 
Asa  Tenney,"  an  abnormal  sage,  who  took 
her  out  to  walk  and  taught  her  to  love  him 
by  his  own  kindness  to  her.  Dr  Howe,  who 
had  great  insight  into  human  character,  of 
which  he  had  seen  so  many  various  speci- 
mens in  his  loner  European  experiences  in 
Greece,  Itnly.  Germany  and  France,  thus 
describes  him: — 

He  was  n  rude,  unlettered  man.  but  his 
lonely  self  reliance?,  and  his  entire  Independ- 
ence of  thaugiit  and  action*  made  him  to  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  Of  philosopher,  with  a 
crack  in  his  skull.  Ho  was  rough  in  look, 
and  rude  in  manner,  but  little  Laura  found 
under  a  coarse  hark  a  kind  and  warm  heart, 
which  she  contrived  to  touch,  and  from 
which  thore  flowed  toward  her.  as  long  as  it 
heat,  a  stream  of  love  and  kindness..  H< 
came  interested  in  the  little  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  child,  and.  as  soon  as  she  could  walk 
out,  he  used  to  lead  her  off  into  the  fields -ami  i 
woods.  They  rambled  about  hand  in  hand.  ! 
frnd  he  contrived  to  interest  and  amuse  her 
for  hours  together,  without  wearying  her. 
The  bare  presence  of  one  whose  love  she 
could  feel,  by  his.  gentle  attentions,  would 
have  been  enough  to  make  the  child  happy; 
but  besides  this  the  simple  man  taught  her 
much  in  various  ways.  She  tells  now  how  be 
taught,  her  the  difference  between  land  and 
water,  bv  leading  her  to  the  brookside  and 
making  her  put  her  hand  in  the  running 
stream.  The  good  man  .did  not  see  how  soon 
she  would  exhaust  his  resources.  'He  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  of  the  importance  of  having 
some  regular  svstem  of  signs,  by  which  com- 
munication could  be  established  with  her 
mind,  and  her  growing  thirst  for  knowledge 
supplied. 

To   find   and   establish   this   system   was 
Dr  Howe's  task,  and  it  was  speedily  done, 
after   she    was   carried    by   her  mother  to 
the  South   Boston  home  of  the  New   En- 
gland blind,  which  had  been  opened  by  0r 
J  Howe  and  his  friends  half  a  dozen  years 
|  before.     It  was  while  visiting  blind  schools 
!  in  Europe  in  1831-2  that  Howe  bad  made 
j  his   journey      toward     Pola.fld.    and     been 
:  thrown  into  a  Berlin  prison.     This  part  of 
;  his  life  is  briefly  indicated  in  the  volume, 
by  passages  from  Mrs  Howe's  Memoir  of 
187(J,  written  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  and 
printed    in    their   raised    letters    at    South 
Boston,  where,  in  that  year  Dr  Howe' was 
succeeded  by  his  son-in-law,'  Michael  Anag- 
os,    who  is  still   the  director  of  the  great- 
ly enlarged  school  for  the  blind.     It  is  to 
be  hoped  that   Mrs  Laura    Richards,    who 
has  that  work  in  charge,  will  soon  publish 
i  Dr   Howe's   innrn.ils   in    Greece   and   else- 


where,  making  the  first  volume  of  bis  lire- 
story,  of  which  this  book  under  notice  is 
the  second,  and  its  subject  the  best  known. 

It  is  edited  with  skill  and  good  judgment, 
and  is  as  absorbing  as  a  novel,  with  its 
hero  and  heroine  of  so  unusual  a  type. 
The  passion  of  love,  which  is  the  usual 
turning  point  of  novels,  is  absent  here  in 
its  accustomed  form,  but  occurs  in  side 
glimpses  and  suppressed  forms.  Laura  had 
all  the  affections,  needs  and  enthusiasms  of 
her  sex,  and  it  was  a  blow  to  her  when 
she  found  she  was  not  to  be  wooed  and 
wedded,  like  others.  Miss  Wight,  her  fa- 
vorite teacher,  was  wooed  by  Mr  Bond, 
whom  she  soon  married.  The  story  is  told 
by  Mrs  Elliott:— 

The  young  man  was  very  kind  to  the  af- 
flicted girl,  for  whose  education  Miss  Wight 
was  toiling  so  faithfully:  and  sdmething  hap- 
pened which  has  often  happened  before. 
Laura  fancied  that  Mr  Bond  came  to  see 
her.  This  child,  whose  life  was  guarded  from 
all  evil,  was  not  spared  the  pain  of  hopeless 
love  and  jealousy.  The  secret  of  that  lonely 
heart  was  at  last  discovered  by  her  more 
than  sister.  It  seemed  best  that  she  should 
be  made  to  understand  that  in  this  thing  too 
she  was  not  as  others  are:  that  she  could 
never  hope  to  fill  the  high  office  of  wife  and 
mother.  When  this  was  explained  to  her, 
gently  and  kindly,  her  whole  face  changed, 
and  her  trembling  fingers  spelt  out  the  words. 
•"Am  I  not  pretty?"  One  after  another  her 
friends  and  companions  were  wooed  and  wed: 
she  always  showed  interest  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  wedding.  On  one  occasion  a 
bridal  trousseau  was  laid  away  in  the  closet 
of  Laura's  room.  Hearing  a  noise  late  at 
night.  Mrs  Lauison  (a  teacher")  came  in  to 
find  all  the  dainty  garments  spread  neatly 
out.  "It  is  11  o'clock. —why  have  you  so 
many  clothes  about?"  she  asked.  "I  have 
been  trying  them- all  on."  said  Laura. 
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Laura  Brldgrman,  Dr.  (Howe's  Famous  Pupil, 
and  What  He  Taught  Her.  By  Maud  Howe  and 
Florence  'Howe  Hall.     Boston:    Little,   Brown   & 

THE  third  and  fourth  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  marked  In  ; 
Massachusetts  by  an  educational 
awakening:  that  resulted  in  the  ' 
formation  of  the  Board  of  Education 
with  Horace  Mann  as  its  secretary, 
the  establishment  of  normal  schools, 
and  the  consequent  improvement  of  the 
common  school  system.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  spirit  of  Boston  that  one  of  her  first 
steps  in  this  educational  movement  was  of  a 
ph'ilanthropio  nature.  Before  there  was  a 
Board  of  Education,  before  there  were 
training  schools  for  teachers,  a  school  had 
been  established  for  the  education  of 
the  blind,  a  school  that  was  to  become 
known  and  honored  the  world  over.  With 
such  a  man  as  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  for  its 
founder,  Perkins  Institution  must  have  been 
widely  known  under  any  circumstances,  but 
It  was  the  education  there  of  a  little  New 
Hampshire  girl  deprived  wholly  of  sight  and 
hearing,  almost  wholly  of  the  sense  of 
smell,  and  with  an  impaired  sense  of  taste, 
that  gave  the  school  its  wonderful  fame, 
and  placed  Dr.  Howe  in  the  first  rank 
among  the  great  teachers  of  the  world. 

Under  the  title  "Laura  Bridgman,  Dr. 
Howe's  Famous  Pupil  and  What  He  Taught 
Her,"  has  just  been  published  a  book  that 
should  find  a  place  in  every  educational 
library,  and,  indeed,  in  every  home  where 
the  natural  development  of  children  is  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  consequence.  It  is 
written  by  Maud  Howe  and  Florence 
Howe  Hall,  and  perfects  the  work  of 
their  illustrious  father  by  preserving  ! 
"the  story  of  Laura's  education  as 
It  is  described  in  the  reports,  notes  and  dor- 


respondence  of  Dr.  Howe,  the  school  jour- 
nals and  Laura's  own  writings."  It  is, 
therefore,  no  theoretical  Emile,  nor  even  a 
Leonard  and  Gertrude,  but  a  careful  narra- 
tive of  a  successful  experiment  in  educa- 
tion, the  full  force  of  which  has  never  been 
computed. 

The  school  to  which  Dr.  Howe  brought 
Laura  Bridgman  at  the  age  of  seven,  he  had 
had  founded  on  broad  principles,  economic 
as  well  as  philanthropic.  The  blind  were  to 
be  brought  up  to  a  respectable  self-depend- 
ence, they  were  to  regard  themselves  as 
"active  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth." 
To  this  end,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
development  were  provided  for.  Exercise 
out-of-doors  and  indoors,  manual  training 
by  means  of  some  useful  work  mercantile 
or  domestic,  simple  food  and  plentiful  sleep 
improved  weak  bodies  and  kept  strong  ones 
in  health.  Books  were  printed  in  raised 
letters  to  make  the  blind  child  self-depen- 
dent for  his  reading.  Roman  type  was  used 
In  preference  to  dots  to  keep  him  as  close 
as  possible  to  his  seeing  brothers.  The 
needs  of  individuals  were  studied  and  min- 
istered to  that  right  living  might  result  in 
nobility  of  character. 

How  much  the  intense  study  of  Laura 
Bridgman  did  to  strengthen  and  fix  these 
great  principles  we  can  never  know.  In  one 
of  Dr.  Howe's  studies  of  her  case,  however, 
this  noble  paragraph  occurs:  "It  is  often 
one  of  the  parent's  hardest  lessons,  to  learn 
to  yield  up  timely  and  gracefully  the  au- 
thority Which  was  once  necessarily  despotic, 
but  which  should  soon  become  responsible, 
and  soon  afterwards  be  abdicated  altogeth- 
er. The  inner  man  will  not  go  long  on  all 
fours,  any  more  than  will  tffcte  outer  man. 
It  will  get  up,  and  insist  upon  walking 
about.  If  it  cannot  go  openly  and  boldly,  it' 
will  go  slyly,  and  this  of  course  makes  it 
cowardly.  You  may  as  well  refuse  to  let 
out  the  growing  boy's  trousers  as  refuse 
larger  and  larger  libertj'  to  his  growing  in- 
dividuality. This,  however,  is  too  often 
done.  Irreverence  may,  perhaps,  be  too 
characteristic  of  the  youth  of  our  country; 
but  the  cause  of  it  is  not  always  early 
rational  liberty.  On  the  contrar3\  there  are 
many  cases  where  that  resistance  to  tyran- 
ny which  is  obedience  to  God  might  have 
saved  children  who  were  lost  by  resorting 
to  hypocrisy  and  cunriin^g,  rather  than  utter- 
ly yield  what  their  instincts  told  them  it 
was  wrong  to  yield,  though  dignified  by  the 
name  of  filial  duty." 

Laura  Bridgman  came  to  school  in  1837. 
In  his  report  for  1844,  Dr.  Howe  said: 
"We  teachers  are  too  apt  to  overrate  our 
own  efforts;  let  us  attempt  to  convey  a 
knowledge  of  abstract  truth  to  parrots  and 
monkeys,  and  then  we  shall  know  how 
much  is  done  by  children  and  how  little 
by  ourselves."  Having  made  up  his  mind 
that  language  is  a  necessity  for  human  de- 
velopment, Dr.  Howe's  first  problem  was  to 


discover    some    means    of    showing    Laura 
that  arbitrary  signs — words— are  a  means  of 
communicating   thought.     He   gave   her,   at 
first,    a  key  and  a  spoon   upon   which   the 
■words  in  raised  print  "key"  and  "spoon"  were 
pasted.     She  observed  the  labels,  compared 
them  and  found  they  differed.     "Next  simi- 
lar labels  on  detached  pieces  of  paper  were 
put  into  her  hands,"  and  she  observed  that 
these  matched  the  labels  upon  tfhe  articles, 
and  showed  tier  appreciation  of  the  resem- 
blance by  placing  the  label  "key"  upon  the* 
key,  and  the  label  "spoon"  upon  the  spoon. 
Many  articles  familiar  to  her  were  labelled 
in  the  same  way,  so  that  she  had  much  ex- 
ercise of   t/his  kind.     Then  the  words  were 
separated    into    their    component    parts    as 
s-p-o-o-n,  when   she  learned  the  place  the 
parts  in  right  order. 

This  kind  of  work  was  repeated  "day 
after  day,  week  after  week,"  till  at  last 
(Dr.  Howe  writes),,  "the  truth  began  to 
flash  upon  her.  Her  intellect  began  to  work. 
She  perceived  that  there  was  a  way  by 
wihich  she  could  herself  make  a  sign  of 
anything  that  was  in  the  mind,  and  show  It 
to  another  mind,  and  at  once  her  counte- 
nance lighted  up  with  a  human  expression; 
it  was  no  longer  a  dog  or  a  parrot— it  was 
an  immortal  spirit  largely  seizing  upon  a 
new  link  of  union  with  'other  spirits." 

Dr.  Howe  had  a  type  slate  made  so  that 
Laura  might  set  up  any  word  she  wished 
to  use;  but  the  manual  alphabet  was  soon 
substituted  and  found  more  rapid  and  sat- 
isfactory. Hence  when  Oliver  Caswell,  a 
child  similarly  afflicted,  came  to  the  school, 
the  earlier  steps  were  omitted  and  com- 
munication was  established  immediately 
through  the  manual  alphabet. 

One  may  note  concerning  Laura's  lan- 
guage teaching  that  In  1837  she  learned  to 
read  by  the  "word  method"  and  by  asso- 
ciating the  sign  with  the  thing  signified. 
Says  Dr.  Howe  in  1849,  "she  was  early 
taught  that  words  must  come  to  her  as 
things  bringing  some  meaning;  if  they  do 
not  show  it  at  once,  she  challenges  them 
and  bids  them  answer."  Laura's  work 
In  geography  anticipated  some  meth- 
ods strongly  advocated  but  not  al- 
ways in  use  today.  She  kept  a  dally  rec- 
ord of  wind  andl  weather.  "She  learned  {he 
points  of  the  compass  in  the  room,  then  the 
boundaries  of  the  room.  She  next  learned 
the  geography  of  the  house  and  the 
grounds.  Points  of  land,  bays',  capes,  riv- 
ers she  learned  by  walking  in  places  near 
them.  Then  she  learned  the  boundaries  of 
South  Boston,  then  that  of  the  city  proper 
by  crossing  its  bridges."  In  arith- 
metic we  find  Laura  learning  by  ex- 
perimental methods;  she  makes  actual 
measurements  and  so  constructs  her  tables 
of  measures.  By  degrees  we  see  the  young 
girl  passing  from  the  concrete,  from  things 
andl  their  relations  to  the  abstract,  to  states 
of  mrind,  to  the  idea  of  God. 


Laura's  religious  training"  Dr.  Howe 
rightfully  wished  to  keep  wholly  in  his 
own  hands,  but  this  was  not  to  be.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  beautiful  of  its  kind 
than  his  answers  to  her  questions  about 
God.  He  leads  hec  from  the  unseen  on 
earth  to  the  great  Unseen,  from  human 
love  to  divine  love.  But  in  those  days  the 
world  had  not  lived  through  the  great 
epoch  of  science  in  the  last  century,  that 
great  thought  movement  which  has  led 
men  to  a  living  belief  that  the  earth  is  the 
Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof;  it  was, 
therefore,  not  strange  that  some  of  Laura's 
friends  should  be  anxious  about  her  re- 
ligious experiences,  and  wish  her  to  share 
their  own,  "to  fiee  from  wrath"  which  she, 
happy  girl,  had  never  known. 

Dr.  Howe  was  disappointed,  but  after 
all,  it  was  his  own  fine  training  that  made 
possible  the  steps  that  his  pupil  took.  He 
had  given  her  the  means  of  developing 
herself,  he  had  not  changed  her  nature, 
but  left  her  still  the  daughter  of  Daniel 
and  Harmony  Bridgman.  In  her  latter 
years  her  thought  of  God  was  sweet  and 
beautiful.  Her  thought  of  her  teacher 
was  profoundly  loving  and  grateful.  Her 
last  expression  of  thought  came  in  the 
word,    "Mother." 

Upon  the  principles  and  methods  shown 
in  the  education  of  Laura  Bridgman,  Per- 
kins Institution  was  founded.  Today  it 
is  Quietly  working  in  the  same  spirit,  al- 
ways on  the  alert  for  improvement. 
Long  before  the  kindergarten  idea  in  its 
integrity  had  taken  possession  of  Boston, 
Mr.  Anagnos,  worthy*  successor  of  Dr. 
Howe,  had  recognized  the  value  of  Froe- 
bel's  principles  and  had  brought  them  into 
his  school,  and  the  school  reacted  beauti- 
fully upon  the  movement  through  the 
work  of  Miss  Emelie  Poulsson,  the  able 
;  editor  of  the  Kindergarten  Review.  More- 
over, the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  with  its 
great  motto  "Learning  by  doing,"  has  per- 
vaded all  the  work  at  Perkins  Institution 
for  years. 

Manual  training, '  always  a  part  of  the-' 
system  of  education  there,  has  become 
highly  developed;  its  products  many  times 
would  shame  the  seeing.  Is  dramatic  rep- 
resentation regarded  as  valuable  training? 
Perkins  Institution  tries  even  that  with 
success.  Finally,  applications  of  the  prin- 
ciples suggested  by  the  words  "Self-activi- 
ty" and  "the  individual"  may  be  observed 
every  day  in  the  work  of  this  admirable 
school. 

In  the  book  before  us,  teachers  and 
parents  may  find  a  treasury  of  educational 
principles  and  methods  that  have  proved 
their  value.  The  general  reader  will  find  it 
full  of  dramatic  interest,  for  notes,  corre- 
spondence, school  journals  and  Laura's 
own  writings  are  so  well  selected  and 
grouped  that  teacher  and  pupil  are  made 
to  live  again,  a  chivalrous  Christian  gen- 
tleman giving  freedom  to  a  beautiful  im- 
prisoned soul. 
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"Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil  and  What  He 
Taught  Her,"  a  book  just  issued  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  explains  the  remarkable 
case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  the  girl  with  only- 
one  of  the  senses,  that  of  touch.  In  it  the 
story  of  Dr.  Howe's  pioneer  labors  is  now 
told  in  full  for  the  first  time  by  Maud 
Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall,  who  have 
drawn  largely  from  Dr.  Howe's  records  in 
preparation  of  this  work.  The  awak2ning 
of  the  mind  and  soul  of  Laura  Bridgman 
war  the  result  of  years  of  devotion  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Howe  and  his  assistants.  His 
educational  methods  were  far  in  advance 
of  his  age,  and  all  those  interested  in  the 
development  of  young  minds  can  learn 
much  from  reading  the  result  of  his  exper- 
iments with  this  deaf  mute.  The  volume, 
which  is  published  by  Little,  Bi^own  &  Co., 
contain  400  pages  and  is  illustrated  by  a 
son-in-law  of  Dr.  Howe,  John  Elliott.  It 
will  be  followed,  in  due  time,  by  the  earlier 
adventures  and  journals  of  Howe, — as  fas- 
cinating as  a  novel,  which  another  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Richards,  the  popular  author,  is 
editing,  and  eventually,  it  may  be  hoped, 
by  the  later  and  more  public  life  of  this 
man  of  genius  and  of  romantic  fortunes. 


The  popular  interest  in  Helen  Kellar 
will  undoubtedly  attract  attention  to  a 
new  account  of  Dr.  Howe's  successful 
pioneer  efforts  in  teaching  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind.  The  story  is  told  in  a  book 
called  "Laura  Bridgman,"  written  by  Dr. 
Howe's  two  daughters.  It  detracts  noth- 
ing from  the  wonder  of  Helen  Kellar's 
case  to  follow  the  experimental,  steps 
which  first  proved  the  miracle  possible. 
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III.  LAURA  BRIDGMAN,  DR' 
HOWE'S  FAMOUS-  PUPIL  AND 
WHAT  HE  TAUGHT  HER:  By  Maud 
Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Illustrated.  Large 
12  mo.  pp  394.  $1.50. 

The  story  of  Laura  Bridgman  is  most 
remarkable.  A  girl  with  only  one  sense, 
that  of  touch,  shut  away  from  the 
world,  knowing  the  very  least  possible 
and  through  the  painstaking  teachings 
of  years  on  the  part  of  Dr  Howe  she 
came  into  the  intelligent  grasp  of  things 
and  relations  and  beings  and  the  world 
and  God,  are  all  told  in  the  richly  stored 
pages  and  are  both  fascinating  and  in- 
structive. Rarely  have  we  been  held 
in  the  grasp  of  a  book  so  vigorously  as 
in  this  book.  Familiar  as  we  thought 
ourselves  with  Dr  Howe's  work  in  the 
case  of  Laura  Bridgman  and  that  later 
case,  Helen  Keller,  whose  shut-in-mind 
was  unfolded  by  the  sace  processes,  we 
were  simply  surprised  and  edified  at 
this  larger  picture  of  his  great  and  hu- 
mane work.  O  what  devotion  and  al- 
most divine  patience  on  the  part  of  Dr 
Howe.  Never  can  we  realize  the  great- 
ness of  the  man,  his  heroism,  his  beau- 
tiful Christian  faith,  his  magnificent 
manhood,  his  charity  and  his  thorough 
consecration   to  this  God-given  work. 

The  story  of  it  all  is  now  told  for  the 
first  time  and  as  the  system  is  devis- 
ed is  now  universally  used,  this  book  is 
valuable.  As  early  as  1846  it  was  Dr 
Howe's  intention  to  write  a  detailed 
acount  of  his  experiments  with  Laura 
Brigman.  He  kept  a  carefully  written 
diary  of  his  work,  but  it  was  never 
published.  He  feared  it  was  like  Sound- 
night's  own  trumphet. 

Dr  Howe  died  in  1876.  His  family  of 
daughters  and  sons-in-law  took  up  the 
work,  and  now  have  produced  the  long 
expected  book.  The  bok  is  hailed  ev- 
erywhere by  the  press  and  most  highly 
commended.  It  is  finely  gotten  up  and 
wrill  repay  its  reading  a  hundred  fold 
or  more. 
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LAURA  BRIDGEMAN.     By  Maud  Howe  i 
and  Florence  Howe  Hall.     Boston:  Lit- 
tle,   Brown    &    Co.;    Pittsburgh:    J.    R. 
Weldin  &  Co. 

With  all  the  literature,  biographical, 
sympathetic  and  otherwise,  that  we  have 
had  concerning  this  remarkable  woman  we 
doubt  whether  there  has  been  any  thing 
published  more  interesting  than  this  story 
of  how  the  man  who  first  penetrated  the 
darkness  of.  Miss  Bridgeman's  blindness 
has  appeared.  The  story  of  Dr.  Howe's 
labors,  how  he  finally  brought  this  child 
to  whom  nature  had  denied  sight,  hear- 
ing and  speech,  into  a  just  comprehension 
of  the  life  around  her,  is  a  remarkable 
and  intensely  interesting  narrative. 
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The  title  "  Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's 
Famous  Pupil,  and  What  He  Taught  Her," 
hardly  gives  a  full  idea  of  the  contents  of 
the  handsome  illustrated  volume  which  is 
so  called.    It  is,  of  course,  largely  devoted 
to  the  blind  deaf  mute  who  was  brought 
from  mental  darkness  into  intellectual  light 
by  one  of  New  England's  most  devoted  re- 
formers and  philanthropists,  but  it  gives, 
besides,  a  record  of  the  life  in  other  direc- 
tions of  Dr.  Samuel   Gridley  Howe,  who 
was  born  in  Pleasant  street,    Boston,   on 
Nov.  10, 1801.    The  references  to  his  early 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  struggling  Greece, 
in  which  Lord  Byron  embarked,  is  not  the 
least  interesting  portion  of  the  book  pre_ 
pared  by   Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe 
Hall,   in  memory  of  their  honored  father, 
and  the  descriptions  of  his  efforts  in  other 
ways  to  promote  the  cause  of  human  lib- 
erty are  of  equal  value.    The  labors  of  Dr. 
Howe  in  behalf  of  the  sightless  are  clearly 
set  forth  in  these  pages  from  the  time  he 
received    a   few    blind    children    into   his 
father's  house,  until  Col.  Thomas  H.   Per- 
kins donated  his  mansion-house    on  Pearl 
street  to  the  institution  for  the  blind,  and 
until  it  was  obliged  to  seek  larger  quarters 
in  its  present    building  in  South   Boston, 
which  was  originally  a  large  summer  hotel. 
Still  the  greater  part,  as  we  have  said,  of 
the  work  relates  to  Laura  Bridgman,  and 
the  account  of  her  life  in  her  parents'  home 
in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  before  she  came  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Howe,  is  full  of  interest, 
and  its  details  will  be  new  to  many  read- 
ers.   It  pictures  old  New  England  farm  life 
with  unfailing  accuracy,  and  it  gives  an  in- 
sight into  Laura's  inherited  traits  that  is 
illuminating  taken  in  connection  with  her 
final  development.   Dr.  Howe  seems  to  have 
understood  the  girl  almost  from  the  start, 
and  the  patience  and  the  skill  with  which 
he  enlarged  her  mind  through  her  sense  of 
touch  seemed  almost  marvelous  in  the  days 
when  he  was    struggling    to    instruct   his 


strange  pupil.  His  methods  were  original, 
but  they  have  since  been  imitated,  and  he 
has  never  been  given  full  credit  until  now 
in  this  volume  for  his  untiring  and  en- 
ergetic labors  to  perfect  a  system  that  would 
not  only  rescue  Laura  Bridgman,  but  also 
others  who  might  be  in  her  pitiable  con- 
dition as  human  beings  to  whom  the  world 
was  practically  a  sealed  book.  The  authors 
have  shown  great  industry  and  care  in 
the  preparation  of  this  volume,  which  is  an 
indispensable  addition  to  the  histories  of 
successful  philanthropic  endeavor.  [Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Co.    Price,  $1.50.1 
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'    LAURA    BRIDGMAN,    DR.    HOTVE'S    FAMOUS 

PUPIL,     AND    WHAT    HE    TAUGHT     HER. 

By    Maud    Howe  '  and    Florence    Howo    Hall. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

As  early  as  1816  it  was  Dr.  Hove'-i 
intention  to  write  a  detailed  account  of 
his  experiments  with  Laura  Bridgman, 
and  in  JS74  (he  died  in  1870)  he  again  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  do  this. 
But  between  1846  and  1876  the  conflict 
with  slavery,  the  civil  war  and  the 
work  he  did  for  the  public  in  charities 
and  ■  politics,  so  absorbed  him  that  he 
found  no  time  to  do  what  he  also  a  lit- 
tle shrank  from,  as  if  it  were  sounding 
his  own  trumpet.  Other  persons  took  up 
the  task,  but  performed  it  imperfectly, 
while  his  son-in-law,  Michael  Anagnos, 
in  the  school  at  South  Boston  and  in  the 
kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain  has  been 
carrying  on  the  work  of  teaching  Helen 
Keller  and  others,  with  advantages 
which  Dr.  Howe  could  not  command. 
Now  for  some  years  his  daughters,  Mrs. 
Maud  Elliott  and  Mrs.  Florence  Hall, 
have  been  arranging  the  records  of  ^r. 
Howe  and  his  assistants,  and  present, 
in  a  volume  of  some  400*  pages,  illus- 
trated by  another  son-in-law  of  Dr. 
Howe,  John  Elliott,  the  whole  remarka- 
ble story.  It  will  be  followed  in  due 
time  by  the  earlier  adventures  and  jour- 
nals of  Howe,  which  another  daughter, 
Mrs.  Richards,  the  popular  author,  is  ed- 
iting, and  eventually,  it  may  be  hoped, 
by  the  later  and  more  public  life  of  this 
man  of  genius  and  of  romantic  fortunes. 
The  remarkable  story  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man, the  girl  with  only  one  of  her  senses, 
that  of  touch,   and  the  system  of  educa- 


tion  which  awakened  her  mind  and  som 
and  put  her  in  relation  with  the  world 
around  her  must  possess  a  world-wide 
interest. 

The  book  is  compiled  from  Dr.  Howe's 
records,  Laura's  own  journals  and  ex- 
tracts from  journals  of  different  teach- 
ers. These  records  have  been  put  to- 
gether with  great  skill  and  sympathy  by 
Dr.  Howe's  daughtrs.  The  portraits  of 
teacher  and  pupil  are  given  and  illustra- 
tions from  drawings  by  John  Elliott. 
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"Laura  Bridgeman.". 

Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil  and  What  He 
Taught  Her,"  by  Maud  Howe  and  Florence 
Hall  Howe.  The  success  of  Dr.  Howe's 
remarkable  labors  for  this  remarkable 
girl  are  now  told  for  the  first  time.  She 
was  his  first  pupil  and  the  result  of  his 
success  with  her  has  caused  hundreds  of 
blind  and  deaf  mutes  to  be"  benefited  by 
his  system  of  education,  devised  by  him 
for  Laura.  The  book  Is  one  of  great  im- 
portance. The  methods  employed  by  him 
are  very  ingenious.  His  patience  was 
inexhaustible.  He  indefatigably  strove  to 
to  awaken  the  mind  and  soul  of  this  girl. 
Laura's  own  journal  is  presented,  as  are 
also  the  journals  of  her  other  teachers. 
The  book  is  written  by  Dr.  Howe's  daugh- 
ters. 

Boston:      Little,  Brown   &  Company. 
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Laura.  Bridgman.  Dr.  Howe's  Famous 
Pupil  and  What  Be  Taught  Her.  By 
Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall. 
With  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by 
John  Elliott.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.     1903.      Price,  $2.00. 

This  is  the  unique  and  fascinating  biog- 
raphy of  a  soul  rescued  from  darkness  and 
solitude  such  as  no  normal  human  being 
can  conceive  of,  by  a  man  who  devoted 
himself  for  years  to  her  relief.  It  is  not 
only  a  most  interesting  and  touching  nar- 
rative, but  it  is  incidentally  a  glimpse  of 
New  England  life  and  character  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
It  was  Dr.  Howe's  intention  to  have  writ- 
ten a  work  on  Laura  Bridgman.  In  1874, 
only  about  a  year  before  his  death,  he 
said:  4tI  propose  later  to  give  a  minute 
account  of  the  instruction  of  this  dear 
child,  and  the  condition  into  which  it  has 
brought  her,  but  I  must  limit  myself  here 
to  an  expression  of  the  thought  and  prin- 
ciple which  gave  me  courage  to  begin  and 
perseverance  to  finish  the  work." 

Dr.  Howe  never  found  leisure  to  carry 
out  his  design.  "Every  year  brought  new 
causes  for  his  championsnip;  every  day 
its  active  work  for  humanity."  Yet,  so 
admirably  have  his  daughters  performed 
their  pious  task,  that  we  cau  scarcely  re- 
gret his  inability  to  do  so.  In  this  volume, 
published  after  teacher  and  pupil  have 
both  passed  away,  we  have  the  story  in 
its  full  completeness  of  more  than  half  a 
century.  Happy  indeed  is  the  illustrious 
father  in  having  completed  for  him  by  his 
children  so  worthy  a  record  of  the  great 
spiritual  achievement  of  his  life. 

Dr.  Howe  was  born  in  1801,  in  Pleasant 
Street,  Boston.  He  was  early  a  pupil  of 
the  Boston  Latin  School.  In  1821  he  grad- 
uated at  Brown  University,  then  studied 
medicine  in  his  native  city  aud  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice.  But  fired  with  gener- 
ous enthusiasm  for  Greece  in  her  almost 
hopeless  struggle  for  independence,  he 
spent  six  years  in  the  toils  and  vicissitudes 
of  warfare,  and  later,  when  the  struggle 
was  over,  collected  iu  America  $60,000  to 
save  the  survivors  from  starvation.  In 
1831  he  accepted  the  care  of  a  School  for 


the  Blind,,  and  visited  Europe  to  investi- 
gate similar  institutions  already  estab- 
lished. But  his  energies  were  there  di- 
verted to  carrying  funds  and  supplier  to 
the  disheartened  Poles  in  their  revolt 
against  Russian  despotism.  As  a  conse- 
quence he  was  arrested  in  Berlin  and 
imprisoned  in  a  dungeon,  from  which  he 
was  only  released  by  a  requisition  from 
Washington.  And  so  it  was  not  until 
July,  1832,  that  he  began  his  school,  and 
prepared  a  raised  alphabet  for  the  pupils' 
use.  For  five  years  he  devoted  himself  to 
arousing  public  interest  in  the  work,  se- 
curing a  grant  of  six  thousand  dollars  .rom 
the  Legislature,  and  raising  money  by 
fairs  and  donations.  In  1837  he  read  an 
account,  written  by  Dr.  Mussey  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  of  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
child,  and  started  for  New  Hampshire 
forthwith,  resolved  to  attempt  the  appar- 
ently impossible  task  of  her  education. 
Securing  the  little  Laura  from  her  parents, 
he  spent  years  in  establishing,  from  her 
sense  of  touch,  which  alone  remained,  an 
intercourse  with  the  outside  world. 

The  gradual  development  of  this  re- 
markable child  into  a  cultivated  and  sin- 
gularly lovely  woman  is  treated  in  this 
volume.  Her  biographers  have  traced  her 
progress  year  after  year  for  52  years  by 
quotations  from  Dr.  Howe  and  her  teach- 
ers, but  above  all  by  extracts  from  Laura's 
own  letters,  and  from  her  journal,  which 
she  kept  with  remarkable  punctuality  un- 
til her  decease  in  1889,  aged  60. 

Dr.  Howe's  adoption  of  poor  little  Laura 
Bridgman  was  not  only  the  crowning 
achievement  of  his  life,  but  it  changed 
its  whole  tenor  by  bringing  him  into 
acquaintance  with  Miss  Julia  Ward, 
of  New  York,  who  was  brought  to  see  the 
child  by  her  friends  Sumner  and  Longfel- 
low. But  for  that  happy  incident,  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  his  noble  wife,  and  the 

son  and  daughters  who  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  their  illustrious  parentage, 
would  not  have  brightened  and  sweetened 
his  life.  We  should  not  have  had  the  Bat- 
tle Hymn  of  the  Republic,  and  the  woman 
suffrage  movement  would  have  lacked  one 
of  its  most  honored  leaders. 

Here  is  Mrs.  Howe's  narrative  of  her 
visit: 

"It  was  through  Mr.  Longfellow  that  I 
first  became  acquainted  with  Charles 
Sumner,  and  it  was  from  these  two  friends 
that  I  first  heard  the  story  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man and  of  Dr.  Howe's  labors,  so  wonder- 
fully crowned  with  success.  I  happened 
to  be  passing  the  summer  of  1841  in  a 
country  house  not  far  from  Boston,  and  it 
was  arranged  one  day  that  my  sisters  and 


1  should  drive  over  to  the  institution  at 
South  Boston  and  see  for  ourselves  tbe 
face  into  which  Dr.  Howe  had  so  recently 
brought  the  light  of  intellectual  life. 

"Mr.  Longfellow  and  Mr.  Sumner  ac- 
companied us  in  this  visit.  While  we 
were  intently  engaged  in  observing  Laura's 
characteristic  gestures,  Mr.  Longfellow, 
who  stood  near  the  window,  exclaimed: 
'Here  comes  Howe  on  his  black  charger!' 
and  presently  the  preux  chevalier  of  mod- 
ern philanthropy  was  brought  to  welcome 
us  with  his  shy,  but  not  ungracious  greet- 
ing." 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  quota- 
tions from  Laura  Bridgman's  writings, 
which  form  a  large  part  of  her  biography. 
They  are  wonderfully  picturesque  and 
suggestive.  Durii  g  her  entire  life  she 
was  cared  for  by  Dr.  Howe  as  if  she  had 
been  his  own  daughter,  but  spent  her 
summer  vacations  with  her  motber  at.  the 
old  hnme  in  New  Hampshire.  After  Mr. 
Howe's  death,  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Anag- 
nos,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  institution,  continued  to  be- 
friend her,  and  she  lived  a  happy  and  con- 
tented life.  Her  education  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  several  persons  similarly 
afflicted.  So  that  henceforth  even  the 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  will  be  saved  from 
darkness  and  solitude. 
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LAURA  BRIDGMAN.  Dr.  Howe's  fa- 
mous pupil  and  what  he  taught  her. 
By  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Hall.  Lit- 
tle &  Co.,  Boston.  $1.50. 
The  remarkable  case  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  the  girl  with  only  one  of  the  senses, 
that  of  touch,  has  always  interested  a 
large  number  of  people,  although  very 
few  have  known  much  about  her  earlv 
life.  The  story  of  the  success  of  Dr. 
Howe's  pioneer  labors  is  now  told  in  full 
for  the  first  time.  As  many  blind-deaf 
mutes  have  been  benefited  by  the  system 
of  education  which  he  devised  for  Laura 
(the  most  widely  known  being  Helen 
Keller),  the  book  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance. Dr.  Howe's  records,  which  have 
been  largely  drawn  upon  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  work,  are  very  complete,  and 
possess  sreat  scientific  and  educational 
value.  His  methods  were  wonderfully  in- 
genius  and  his  patience  was  inexhausti- 
ble. The  awakenng  of  the  mind  and  soul 
of  Laura  Bridgman  was  the  result  of 
years  of  devotion  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Howe 
and  his  assistants.  His  educational  meth- 
ods were  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  and 
all  those  interested  in  the  development 
of  young  minds  can  learn  much  from 
reading  the  results  of  his  experiments 
with  this  deaf  mute.  We  have  in  this 
MS.  Dr.  Howe's  records,  Laura's  own 
journals,  and  extracts  from  journals  of 
different  teachers.  These  records  are  put 
together  by  two  of  Dr.  Howe's  daugh- 
ters. 
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Laura  Uridgman. 

By  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe 
Hall.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co. 

The   attainments     of    Laura   Bridgman 
were  as  far  from   those  of  Helen  Kellar 
as  a  child  is  far  from  a  woman;  but  the 
enlightenment  of  this  darkened  spirit,  the 
freeing   of   this   prisoned    mind,    was    one 
of   the   great   achievements   of   the   nine- 
teenth century.    For  the  first  time  in  the- 
history    of    the    world    a    child    who    had 
been  deorived  of  all  senses  but  one  was 
brought    into    connection    with    life,    was 
made  to  share  in  its  beauty  and  its  hap- 
piness; and  the  undertaking  was  greater 
than   that   of   recent   years   because   of   a 
lack  of  knowledge  and   experience.     The 
man  to  whom  it  was  due  was  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,   one  of  the   most   remark- 
able men  of  his  time  and  his  country— a 
practical  dreamer,  a  philanthropist  of  the 
highest   order,    whose   energy   and   genius 
were  devoted  always  to  the  cause  of  the 
weakest.      He    took    Laura    Bridgman    in 
1S37,    when   she   was   seven   years   of   age 
and  at  the  time  of  her  death,  in  1889,  his" 
famous    school    was    still    considered '  her 
home.     The   story  of   her   development   is 
told    by    two    daughters    of    the    eminent 
physician,    and    told    in    a    most    interest- 
ing,   modest   and   convincing   manner      It 
lacks,    of    course,    the   vividness    of   iviiss 
Kellar's  autobiography,  but  ranks  next  to 


that  book  as  a  record  of  the  marvelous. 
Tt  closes  with  memorial  poems  on  Dr. 
Howe,  comment  on  the  writings  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  and  notes  on  the  progress  of 
her  education.  A  number  of  her  letters 
are  included — among  them  one  to  Mr. 
Morrison  Heady,  of  Louisville,  who,  the 
authors  say,  "seems  to  have  touched  th« 
imaginative  side  of  her  nature  more 
strongly  than  anyone  else." 
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IiATJRA  BRIDGMAN.  Dr.  Howe's  Famous 
Pupil  and  What  Ho  Taught  Hen,  By 
Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall. 
With  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by 
John  Elliott.  Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany. 

As  the  first  case  of  the-  successful  Instruc- 
tion of  a  child  who  was  blind  as  well  as  a 
deaf  mute,  this  story  of  Dr.  Howe's  famous 
experiments  and  achievements  has  a  peou- 
llar  significance.  The  present  system  of 
training  is  Incalculably  indebted  to  Dr. 
Howe,  In  Whom  scientific  knowledge  and 
skill  were  -united  to  a  humanitarian  spirit, 
broad,  deep  and  abiding. 

Tha  volume  is  valuable,  both  educationally, 
scientifically  and  for  its  unconscious  revela- 
tion of  Dr.  Howe's  sterling  qualities,  as  well 
as  furnishing  a  full  record  of  his  wonderful 
achievement.  The  work  makes  a  specific 
appeal  to  all  interested  in  education. 

Dr.  Howe's  records,  which  have  been 
drawn  upon  for  the  work,  prove  to  have  been 
most  complete.  These  are  supplemented  by 
extracts  from  Laura  Bridgman' s  own  Jour- 
nals and  those  of  different  teachers.  In 
combining  these  extracts,  in  order  to  make  a 
continuous  and  connected  record,  the  two 
daughters  of  Dr.  Howe— Maud  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  Hall — have  shown  discrim- 
ination and  intelligence,  re-enforced  by  a  fine 
sympathy. 

The  volume  Is*  fully  Indexed  and  Is  provided 
with  six  illustrations,  including  portraits  of 
Dr.    Howe    nad    his    famous   pupil. 
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an  earner  generation  the  case  dl 
Laura  Bridgman,  the  deaf,  dumo 
and  blind  girl  who  became  a 
scholar,  was  even  more  remarkable  than 
Is  that  of  Helen  Keller  to  the  people  oi 
to-day.  Her  story  has  never  been  tol: 
at  length  until  now,  when  it  is  unfoldec 
in  "Laura  Bridgman:  Dr.  Howe's  Mos 
Famous  Pupil,  and  What  He  Taughi 
Her."  This  book  has  been  prepare  : 
a  tho  doctor's  own  notes  and  hi: 
pupil's  journal  by  Maud  Howe  anc 
Florence  Howe  Hall,  daughters  of  th 
wonderful  teacher.  Dr.  Howe  meant  tc 
write  the  book  himself.  His  intent  was 
formed  in  1846  and  renewed  in  1874.  Be- 
tween these  two  dates  had  come  the 
conflict  wi-th  slavery,  the  civil  war  and 
the  period  of  the  doctor's  great  public 
work  in  charities  and  politics.  In  1876 
ha   died. 

It  ds   upon   the   methods   used   to  edu- 
cate   Laura    Bridgman— methods    far    in 
advance   of   their   day— that   the   system. 
employed      upon      Helen      Keller      was 
founded.     The  day's  programme  -for  the 
wonderful  girl  of  Perkins  Institution  in 
1843        is    interesting.      This    was    after 
great    progress    had   been    made    in    her 
education.     From  6.15  to  7  A.  M.   Laura 
studied    arithmetic;    7    to   9    ehe    break- 
fasted,   arranged    her   room   and    helped 
about  the  house;   at  9  an  hour  was  de- 
voted to  conversation;  at  10,  geography 
at    11,    writing;    at    12    some    book    wa* 
read  to  Laura  and  she  talked  with  her 
teacher  about  it;  at  1    she  took  up  sew^- 
ing    or    knitting;    at    2     she    joined    the 
I  other   blind   girls   in   calisthenics.     After 
i  dinner    a    long    walk.    Mien    the   knlbtimg 
'again.     Dr.  Howe  believed  in  recreation 
for  his  pupils.     It  was  his  rule  that   in 
every  hour  ten  minutes  should  be  spent 
in   open-air    exercise.    (Little,    Brown   & 
Co.) 
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Dr.    Howe  and    Laura   Brldgf- 
Illan.,, 

In  "Laura  Bridgman:  Dr.  Howe's  Famous 
Pupil  and  What  He  Taught  Her"  (Little, 
Brown  <fc  Co.).  by  Maud  Howe  and  Florence 
Howe  Hall,  an  account  is  given  in  the  words 
of  the  doctor  himself  of  how  he  reached  the 
dark  mind  of  the  blind  deaf-mute.  This  was 
the  <flrst  successful  attempt  of  the  kind, 
and  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject 
will  find  it  worth  while  to  compare  the 
methods  employed  with  those  followed  in 
the  case  of  that  later  wonder,  Helen  Keller. 

There  are  many  points  brought  out  in  the 
narrative  of  importance  to  the  student  of 
psychology.  A  pathetic  detail  is  the  effect 
produced  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil  by  the 
ill  judged  effort  of  her  family  to  thrust  a 
certain  sort  of  religious  instruction  upon  the 
girl.  This  is  a  wonderful  story  of  modest 
j  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  on  the  part  of  a 
good  and  accomplished  man. 


DAILY    AND    SUNDAY. 
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Special  Correspondence  of  The  Inter  Ocean. 

BOSTON,  Mass.,  Oct.  20,  1903.— A  psycho- 
logic problem  is  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  one  who  is  blind  and  deaf,  and,  as  a 
result  of  this,  dumb  also.  It  is>  the  prob- 
lem of  forming  relations  with  the  physical 
world  when  devoid  of  those  physical  senses 
which  are  the  tools,  so  to  speak,  of  the  spirit. 
A  human  being  is  simply  a  spiritual  being 
clothed  upon  with  a  physical  body  to  en- 
able the  spiritual  man  to  relate  himself  to  a 
physical  world.  The  physical  body  is  the 
spirit's  instrument,  and  when  it  is  defective 
the  wires  of  communication  are  down. 

This  problem  has  been  notably  illustrated 
in  Laura  Bridgman  and  in  Helen  Keller,  the 
latter  reaping  the  great  benefit  of  coming  a 
generation  later  into  an  inheritance  of  the 
original  methods  of  Dr.  Howe  as  used  with 
his  famous  pupil,  Laura  Bridgman.  Helen 
Keller,  who  is  the  vice  president  of  her  class 
in  Radcliffe  college  this  year,  moves  among 
us  here  like  a  spirit  that  has  wandered  out 
of  heaven.  Her  physical  senses  are  defect- 
ive; she  is  blind  and  deaf,  as  is  well  known, 
but  the  wonderful  methods  educationally 
applied  to  her  have  enabled  her  to  relate 
herself  to  the  world  of  the  senses  by  other 
means  than  the  eye  and  ear. 

Work  of  Dr.  Howe. 

Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  whom  Whittier 
well  called  "the  Cadmus  of  the  blind,"  began 
in  1832  "to  devote  himself  to  the  study  and 
improvement  of  the  means  and  appliances 
for  teaching  the  blind.  By  his  own  exer- 
tion he  raised  subscriptions  for  a  printing 
fund,  and,  after  many  and  costly  experiments 
with  the  ordinary  printing  press,  a  new  one, 
especially  adapted  to  the  work  of  emboss- 
ing books  for  the  blind,  was  obtained  at 
considerable  expense.  A  series  of  experi- 
ments made  by  the  doctor,  in  arranging  an 
alphabet  legible  to  the  touch,  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  a  slight  modification  of  the  or- 
dinary Roman  letter  of  the  lower  case;  and 
this  has  been  known  as  the  Boston  type. 
This  was  the  first  printing  office  for  the  blind 
opened  in  any  institution." 


It  was  in  1837  that  Laura  Bridgman,  then 
a  child  of  7  years,  was  first  brought  to  Dr. 
Howe's  knowledge.  He  formed  plans  to  teach 
her,  and  of  the  first  moment  of  success  he 
wrote: 

"The  poor  child  had  sat  in  mute  amaze- 
ment, and  patiently  imitated  everything  her 
teacher  did;  but  now  the  truth  began  to 
flash  upon  her,  her  intellect  began  to  work, 
she  perceived  that  here  was  a  way  by  which 
she  could  herself  make  up  a  sign  of  anything 
that  was  on  her  own  mind  and  show  it  to 
another  mind,  and  at  once  her  countenance 
lighted  up  with  a  human  expression — it  was 
no  longer  a  dog  or  parrot,  it  was  an  immortal 
spirit,  eagerly  seizing  upon  a  new  link  o£ 
union  with  other  spirits." 

Drew  Remarkable  Folk  About  Him. 

The  record  of  Dr.  Howe's  remarkable  work 
with  Laura  Bridgman  is  something  more 
than  even  an  important  scientific  and  hu- 
manitarian achievement.  Dr.  and  Mra.  Howe 
were  both  of  the  exceptional  order  of  per- 
sons who'draw  around  them  a  circle  of  no- 
table individualities.  In  their  home  and 
mingling  with  the  interests  of  their  pursuits, 
as  well  as  with  their  social  life,  came  such 
men  and  women  as  Emerson,  Sumner,  Long- 
fellow, Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Rufus  Choate, 
Elizabeth  Peabody,  Horace  Mann  and  Mrs. 
Mann  (Mary  Peabody),  and  the  younger  sis- 
ter* Sophia  Peabody  (later  Mrs.  Hawthorne), 
who  modeled  a  bust  of  Laura  Bridgman,  and 
in  still  later  years  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale 
and  Phillips  Brooks  and  hosts  of  others  of 
the  great  individualities  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  All  this  cloud  of  witnesses  looked 
on,  sympathized,  and  entered  into  a  compre- 
hensive interest  in  many  of  the  details  of  Dr. 
Howe's  work.  When,  a  decade  after  the 
death  of  Laura's  noble  friend  and  teacher, 
her  fifty-eighth  birthday  was  celebrated, 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  presiding,  and  Dr. 
Howe's  motto,  "Obstacles  are  things  to  be 
overcome,"  shining  in  golden  letters  over 
the  platform,  Phillips  Brooks,  among  the 
speakers  of  the  day,  said: 

"How  isolated,  shrouded  in  darkness,  it 
seems  to  us,  yet  perhaps  more  blessed  than 
we  can  imagine,  since  in  her  blindness  she 
may  have  seen  things  that  other  minds  have 
never  conceived.  There  is  something  more 
than  the  mere  fifty  years  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man's  life  that  we  can  be  grateful  for.  It 
has  opened  up  a  new  thought,  a  new  world,  to 
us — the  knowledge  of  that  great  unseen.  I 
do  not  know  how  much  she  has  realized  this, 
how  much  light  s.he  has  shed  upon  science 
and  upon  the  method  of  treating  those  simi- 
larly afflicted;  but  it  is  certainly  great.  Her 
life  has  been  free  from  distractions;  it  has 
not  been  pulled  about  by  outside  influence. 


In  the  silent  house  of  fifty  years  this  life 
must  have  been  drawn  near  to  God  with  a 
nearness  which  we  cannot  feel.  If  she  has 
had  thought  of  the  great  usefulness  of  her 
life,  of  its  inspiration,  we  have  nothing  to 
pity  her  for,  only  to  congratulate  her,  and 
feel  a  fellow  thankfulness  for  her  life." 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  has  said  that  "the  in- 
genious methods  of  Dr.  Howe  in  teaching 
Laura  Bridgman"  rank  among  the  most 
valuable  pedagogic  literature.  It  is  a  book 
which  two  of  Dr.  Howe's  daughters  (Maud 
Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall)  have  pre- 
pared; is  also  largely  a  biography  of  Dr. 
Howe  as  well,  and  the  volume  will  prove 
to  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture of  philanthropic  work,  and  to  that  of 
the  scientific  education  of  the  blind. 

Intended  to  Record  Experiments. 

As  early  as  1846  it  was  Dr.  Howe's  inten- 
tion to  write  a  detailed  account  of  his  experi- 
ments with  Laura  Bridgman;  and  in  1874  (he 
died  in  1876)  he  again  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  do  this.  But  between  1846  and 
1876  the  conflict  with  slavery,  the  civil  war, 
and  the  work  he  did  for  the  public  in  charities 
and  politics  so  absorbed  him  that  he  found 
no  time  to  do  what  he  also  a  little  shrank 
from,  as  if  it  were  sounding  his  own  trumpet. 
Other  persons  took  up  the  task,  but  per- 
formed it  imperfectly;  while  his  son-in-law, 
Michael  Anagnos,  in  the  school  at  South  Bos- 
ton, and  in  the,  kindergarten  atf  Jamaica 
Plain,  has  been  carrying  on  the  work  of 
teaching  Helen  Keller  and  others,  with  ad- 
vantages which  Dr.  Howe  could  not  com-" 
mand. 
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LAURA  BRIDGMAN.  By  Maud  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  Hall.  8vo. ;  pp.  35)4;  cloth. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Few  stories  could  be  more  interesting  than 
vhis,  which  tells  how  a  soul  was  reached  and 
educated  through  the  medium  of  a  single 
sense,  or,  at  the  most,  of  two.  Laura  Bridg- 
tnan  was  the  first  blind  deaf-mute  on  record 
who  ever  received  so  much  as  the  rudiments 
of  an  education.  The  world  has  heard  a  good 
deal  about  Helen  Keller,  the  blind  deaf-mute, 
whose  education  and  accomplishments  seem 
simply  marvelo.is;  but  Helen  Keller  owes  her 
good  fortune  to  the  preceding  efforts  of  Dr. 
Howe  in  the  development  of  the  mind  of  Laura 
■  Bridgman.  Dr.  Howe  was  a  New  England 
'genius,  who  had  some  time  established  a 
echool  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  and 
had  done  much  for  those  poor  creatures  before 
he  met  Laura  Bridgman.  It  was  in  the  year 
1837  that  Dr.  Howe's  attention  was  first 
called  to  the  unfortunate  child,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  see  what  he  could  do  for  her.  He 
went  to  the  parents,  and  obtained  their  re- 
luctant consent  to  take  ter,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  j  heir  only  expense  should  be  clothing 
her  decently.  She  was  at  the  time  7  years  of 
age,  and  careful  experiments  showed  that  9he 
was  absolutely  blind.  She  could  not  distin- 
guish the  brightest  light  from  the  blackest 
darkness.  She  was  too  deaf  to  hear  the  loudest 
noise.  She  could  not  smell  the  strongest  odor. 
Feeling  and  taste  were  her  only  senses,  and 
her  taste  was  extraordinarily  blunt.  Dr.  Howe 
took  her  and  began  her  education,  and  instead 
of  following  the  sign  language,  of  which  she 
had  already  some  rudiments  self-taught,  he 
commenced,  as  with  an  ordinary  child  in 
school,  teaching  her  the  deaf-mute  alphabet. 
His  success  was  little  short  of  wonderful; 
and  the  story  records  a  triumph  greater  than 
any  military  achievement.  As  long  ago  as  1843 
Dr.  Howe  projected  writing  himself  the  story 
of  his  success  with  Laura  Bridgman,  but  his 
busy  life  left  him  no  leisure  to  accomplish  this 
labor.  It  has  been  left  to  his  daughters,  after 
mauy  years,  to  do  this  for  him,  and  they  have 
made  a  most  interesting  work  of  it,  using,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  memoranda  left  by  Dr. 
Howe  himself  and   by  his  assistants. 
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HOW  LAURA  BRIDGMAN  LEARNED. 

Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil 
and  What  He  Taught  Her,  by  Maud  Howe  and 
Florence  Hall.     Little,  Brown  &  Co.,   Boston. 

The  lately  published  life  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler, by  herself,  deserved  wide  notice  it 
received,  for  it  was  a  book  of  much  im- 
portance. No  other  blind-deaf  mute  has 
approached  her  culture  or  rivalled,  it 
seems,   her  vivid  personality. 

But  her  education  would  have  been 
impossible  if  Dr.  Samuel  Howe  had  not 
blazed  the  way  by  his  original  methods 
in  teaching  Laura  Bridgman.  whose  only 
sense  was  that  of  touch.  With  it  for  a 
basis,  Dr.  Howe  and  his  assistants  by 
years  of  devotion  awakened  mind  and 
soul,  unfolded  a  nature  unusually  sensi- 
tive. He  wrought  for  posterity  in  per- 
fecting a  valuable  educational  system, 
making  a  smooth  and  profitable  path  for 
many  instructors  following  him. 

The  public  have  not  properly  appre- 
ciated his  services,  for  the  first  time  ade- 
quately presented  in  this  volume,  edited 
by  his  daughters.  It  contains  Dr. 
Howe's  records,  excerps  from  Laura's 
own  journals,  and  the  journals  of  her 
teachers,  blending  with  her  story  the  life 
of  her  instructor  and  the  history  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Well  knit  records  are  arranged  to  dis- 
play Dr.  Howe's  indomitable  energy  and 
unselfish  spirit,  as  well  as  quick  per- 
ception of  his  famous  pupils.  We  find 
much  of  interest  in  them. 
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MANY  people  now  alive  can  re- 
member the  intense  interest 
which  was  felt,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  in  England,  over  the  ef- 
forts-destined to  be  successful-of  Dr. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe  to  educate  a 
child  who  was  afflicted  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  she  had  the  use  of  but  one 
sense,  that  of  touch.  Among  these 
keen  observers  the  majority  by  far  were 
extremely  pessimistic.  They  declared 
that  the  earnest  doctor  was  too  hope- 
ful, that  the  task  which  he  had  set 
himself  was  beyond  even  his  seemingly 
marvellous  ability  to  make  the  blind  see. 
Even  to-dav,  when  we  have  the  re- 
markable case  of  Miss  Kellar  to  prove 
how  much  may  be  done  for  one  thus 
deprived  of  sight,  hearing  and  speech, 
the  success  of  Dr.  Howe  with  Laura 
Bridgman  seems  no  less  wonderful.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  poor  Laura 
had  not  even  the  sense  of  smell  to  aid 
her  and  her  teachers  to  give  her  some 
idea  of  the  world  of  flesh  and  spirit. 
She  was,  moreover,  the  child  of  ordinary 
New  England  people,  and  not  apparent- 
ly possessed  of  remarkable  intellectual 
ability  such  as  seems  to  be  the  endow- 
ment of  Miss  Kellar.  And  on  every 
side  Dr.  Howe  was  met  with  the  dis- 
couraging attitude  of  sincere  advocates 
of  the  Perkins  Institution,  of  which  he 
was  the  heart  and  soul.  It  is  worth 
while  to  realize  just  what  the  conditions 
were  against  which  he  and,  all 
unconsciously,  the  unfortunate  girl 
struggled.  Aside  from  the  im- 
portance of  understanding  these  cir- 
cumstances as  matters  of  informa- 
tion, the  history  of  the  "life  of  this 
many  times  afflicted  and  yet  much 
blessed  woman,  is  a  most  absorbing  one. 
The  two  daughters  of  Dr.  Howe,  Miss 
Maud  Howe  and  Mrs.  Florence  Howe 
Hall,  have  undertaken  the  task  of  re- 
cording the  simple  and  yet  wonderful 
events  of  that  life  in  "Laura  Bridg- 
man: Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil,  and 
What  He  Taught  Her."-*  The  biography 
possesses  much  more  than  ordinary 
human  interest.      The  gradual  unfolding 


of  the  latent  powers,  previously  shut 
up,  as  it  were,  in  a  barred  cage,  has  an 
almost  painful  fascination  for  the 
average  person,  who  finds  it  impossible 
to  conceive  what  existence  might  be 
were  he  to  be  deprived  of  more  than 
half  of  his  life. 

Laura    Bridgman,    the   third   daughter 
Of  Daniel  and  Harmony  Bridgman,  was 
born   in    Hanover,    N.    H.,   Dec.   21,    lSi'i. 
She    was    from    the    first    an    extremely 
delicate  child.       When  she  was  2  years 
old,  the  scarlet  fever  attacked  her    and 
after  a  very  long  illness    left  her  deaf, 
dumb,  blind,  and  unable  to  use  her  sense 
of  smell,   if  she  had   any.       From    this 
time  she  led  an  existence  as  far  apart 
from   that  of  other  normal  children  of 
her  age  as  could  well  be  imagined.    Her 
parents  were  hard-working  people  and 
could  give  little  time  to  the  training  of 
this    helpless    being.       Indeed,    in      any 
case,    they    would    hardly    have    known 
how    to   set    to   work    to    give    her   any 
more  than  the  most  elementary  concep- 
tions.     She  was  taught  that  when  her 
father  stamped   his  foot  it  meant  that 
she  must  do  as  he  wished.      She  learned 
to  make  a  few  signs  for  things  that  she 
wanted.       This    was    the   extent   of   her 
education.      Her  only  pleasure  consisted 
in    taking    walks    with    an    old    man    in 
the  neighborhood,  ^.sa  Tenney,  who  was 
generally    regarded    as  rather  "lacking." 
He  had  compassion  on   the  lonely  child 
and  took  her  out  with  him,  sometimes 
for  hours.      He  was  no  more  able  than 
were   her   father   and    mother    to    teach 
her  anything,    but   he    made   her  happy 
by  'the  sense  of  human  companionship 
which    she    was    thus   given. 

When  Laura  was  three  years  old  Dr. 
Howe  had  succeeded  with  the  aid  of 
other  enthusiasts  in  establishing  at  his 
father's  house  the  beginning  of  his  fa- 
mous school  for  the  blind.  His  efforts 
in  this  direction  arose  out  of  the  deep 
feeling  of  compassion  which  his  kind 
heart  experienced  toward  these  unfor- 
tunate and  hitherto  isolated  persons. 
Four  years  later  this  sincere  benefac- 
tor heard  through  an  article  written  by 
another  doctor  of  the  existence  of  this 
poor  child,  and  though  he  did  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  educaie 
her,  he  resolved,  after  having  visited 
her  personally,  to  make  the  effort  if  her 
parents  were  willing.  They  finally  con- 
sented to  his  project,  and  took  their 
child  to  Boston.  There  she  was  given 
to  the  charge  of  Dr.  Howe  and  his  sis- 
ter, Miss  Jeannette,  who  assisted  him 
In  his  work.  "From  the  very  first,"  we 
are  told,  "she  seems  to  have  recognized 
Dr.  Howe  as  her  best  friend."  Infinite 
patience  was  required  to  teach  her  any- 


thing.  Naturally  the  hardest  part  of  it 
was  to  make  a  beginning.  Ordinary 
methods  of  teaching  the  blind  appeal 
to  the  sense  of  hearing.  Of  course 
these  were  useless.  It  was  impossible 
to  teach  her  signs  for  various  things 
corresponding  to  those  employed  by 
savages.  But  this  would  never  raise 
her  above  the  level  of  the  savage.  Jn 
some  way  she  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand what  were  the  26  arbitrary  signs 
Of  the  alphabet.  Raised  labels  of  the 
names  of  common  articles  such  as  key 
or  spoon  were  printed.  At  first  those 
were  pasted  upon  the  articles  denoted 
by  the  words.  Then  detached  labels 
were  put  into  her  hands  and  she  was 
made  to  feel  theai  again.  She  showed 
that  she  had  learned  the  first  part  01 
her  lesson  by  putting  the  labels  on  the 
proper  objects.  Then  they  were  mingled 
In  a  heap  and  she  was  made  to  setect 
those  which  she  wanted.  All  this  time 
she  had  no  idea  of  separate  letter*. 
The  whole  word  was  a  sign  of  the  ob- 
ject. What  followed  is  quoted  from  Dr. 
Howe's  description. 

*'  'The  next  step  was  to  give  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  component  parts  of  the  con- 
8 lex  sign,  book,  tor  instance.  This  was 
one  by  cutting  up  the  label  into  four 
parts,  each  pari  having  one  letter  in  it. 
These  were  first  arranged  in  order, 
b-o-o-k,  until  she  had  learned  it,  I 
mingled  up  together,  then  re-arranged, 
She  feeling  her  teacher's  hand  all  the 
time,  and  eager  to  begin  and  try  to 
solve  a  new  step  in  this  strange  puz- 
sle.'  " 

This  exercise  went  on  for  weeks  with 
merely  mechanical  success.  Then  Dr. 
Howe  tells  of  the  crucial  moment  when 
her  mind  began  to  see  that  all  this  had 
a  purpose. 

**  *The  poor  child  had  sat  in  mute 
amazement,  and  patiently  imitated 
•very thing  her  teacher  did;  but  now  the 
truth  began  to  hash  upon  her,  her  in- 
tellect began  to  work,  she  perceived 
that  here  was  a  way  by  which  she 
could  make  up  a  sign  of  anything  whicu 
was  in  her  own  mind  and  show  it  to 
another  mind,  and  at  once  her  counte- 
nance lighted  up  with  a  human  ex- 
pression; it  was  no  longer  a  dog  or  a 
parrot— it  was  an  immortal  spirit, 
eagerly  seizing  upon  a  new  link  of 
union  with  other  spirits!  I  could  almost 
fix  upon  the  moment  when  this  truth 
dawned  upon  her  mind,  and  spread  its 
light  to  her  countenance,-  I  saw 
the  great  obstacle  was  overcome,  and 
that  henceforth  nothing  but  patient  and 
persevering,  plain  and  straightforward 
efforts  were  to  be  used.'  " 

The  great  point  had  indeed  been 
gained,  yet  there  were  still  minor  cli- 
maxes in  the  child" s  mental  growth. 
Her  idea  of  language  was  confined  at 
this  time  to  concrete  objects.  Slowly 
She  was  given  some  idea  of  verbs  and 
prepositions;  but  it  took  years  of 
patient  endeavor   to  give   her  any   real 


conception  of  abstract  expressions. 
She  learned  the  sign  language  very 
quickly,  however,  and  was  able  to  tell 
her  little  blind  playmates  what  she 
wished  to  say  and  to  understand  them 
by  feeling  of  their  hands  while  they 
made   the   signs.    At   this   stage   in   her 

progress  she  made  a  visit  to  her 
parents,  accompanied  by  her  teacher, 
and  delighted  them  by  her  intelligence 
and  the  ease  with  which  she  could  com- 
municate her  impressions  on  ordinary 
matters.  The  next  step  was  to  teaVfl 
her  to  write.  Dr.  Howe's  account  of 
this  process  is  again  quoted  by  his 
daughters. 

"  'It  was  amusing  to  witness  the 
dumb  amazement  with  which  she  sub- 
mitted to  the  process,  the  docility  with 
which  she  imitated  every  motion,  and 
the  perseverance  with  which  she  moved 
her  pencil  over  and  over  again  in  the 
same  track  until  she  could  form  the 
letter.  But  when  at  last  the  idea 
dawned  upon  her,  that  bv  this  mys- 
terious process  she  could  make  other 
people  understand  what  she  thought, 
her  joy  was  boundless.  Never  did  a 
child  a'pply  more  eagerly  and  joyfuPy 
to  any  task  than  she  did  to  this,  and  in 
a  few  months  she  could  make  every  Tet- 
ter distinctly,  and  separate  words  from 
each    other. 

Probably  the  happiest  years  of  Laura 
Bridgman's  life  were  those  of  her  early 
youth,  when  she  was  continually  learn- 
ing something  new  and  had  the  delight 
of  thinking  that  she  was  always  grow- 
ing more  and  more  in  touch  with  those 
around  her.  When  she  had  learned  all 
that  could  be  taught  her  at  the  institu- 
tion, it  was  deemed  best  that  she  should 
return  to  Hanover.  Her  health  was 
not  robust  enough,  however,  to  stand 
the  great  change  in  ail  her  habits.  She 
became  weaker  and  weaker,  until  her 
parents  realized  that  if  her  life  was  to 
be  saved  something  must  be  done.  Word 
was  sent  to  Dr.  Howe,  and  he  dispatched 
her  former  teacher  to  her  assistance, 
that  she  might  be  brought  back  to  the 
only  real  home  which  she  had  known. 
She  was  so  weak  that  this  lady  almost 
despaired  of  getting  her  to  Boston  alive, 
but  this  was  at  length  accomplished 
and  she  recovered  by  slow  degrees  from 
her  illness,  and  took  up  her  life  anew. 
From  this  time  she  took  up  the  exist- 
ence which  lasted  until  her  death,  in  18S9, 
with  few  variations,  according  to  cir- 
cumstance. She  was,  of  course,  never 
the  same  as  other  women;  yet  the  num- 
ber of  things  which  she  could  do  was 
marvellous.  She  was  able  to  dust 
shelves  filled  with  delicate  bric-a-brac 
without  breaking  or  injuring  a  thing. 
She  sewed  and  knitted  beautifully,  even 
acting    as     instructress     to     the    blind 


pupils  at  the  school.  Her  needlework 
was  so  extraordinary  that  she  was  able 
to  make  a  fair  sum  by  that  means. 
Her  perfectly  natural  love  of  pleasure 
is  shown  in  the  following  paragraph: 

"On  an  evening  she  was  ready  for  a 
frolic;  she  never  lost  her  love  of  fun. 
The  Sunday  tea  table  was  graced  by 
her  own  porcelain  and  silver,  which  she 
carefully  laid  out,  washed  and  put  away, 
never  allowing  anyone  else  to  have  the 
care  of  it.  The  most  cherished  of  these 
precious  articles  were  the  silver  fork 
and  spoon  given  her  3'ears  before  by 
Charles  Sumner.  As  there  were  not 
enough  spoons  to  go  around,  they  were 
placed  in  turn  at  the  plates  of  the  dif- 
ferent teachers.  Though  such  an  early 
riser,  Laura,  in  her  later  years,  did  not 
like  to  go  to  bed  betimes.  One  evening 
she  locked  her  friends  into  the  parlor 
as  a  playful  hint  that  they  might  sit 
up  and  keep  her  company  a  little 
longer." 

Her  defects  of  sight  and  hearing  made 
her  unconscious  of  the  need  for  re- 
straint in  the  expression  of  her  opin- 
ions regarding  people,  although  in  her 
later  years  she  learned  to  be  more 
guarded.  She  was  wonderfully  quick 
in  reading  character,  and  sometimes 
told  the  subject  of  her  investigations 
their  faults  or  virtues  with  painful  can- 
dor. On  the  whole,  she  was  very  trust- 
ful. Almost,  everyone  had  been  kind 
to  her,  and  she  believed  that  people 
were  good  unless  they  proved  them- 
selves the  contrary.  Then  there  was  no 
complete  forgiveness  for  even  a  minor 
offence.  She  was  thus  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent always  a  child;  yet  in  many  ways 
her  mind  was  fully  developed.  She  re- 
ceived much  pleasure  from  small  things, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  young,  and  with 
an  impetuous  disposition  and  natural 
lack  of  patience  increased  in  sweetness 
as  the  years  went  on,  and  became 
more  and  more  disposed  to  make  the 
best  of  everything  trying  in  her  situa- 
tion. In  the  story  of  her  life  there  are 
records  of  two  fine  lives— that  of  the 
"noble  Doctor,"  as  she  always  called 
him,  and  of  the  much-afflicted  woman 
who  responded  to  the  full  extent  of  her 
ability  to  his  devoted  efforts  in  her 
;  behalf.  It  is  indeed  an  absorbing  bi- 
ography. 

•LAURA  BRIDGMAN.  Dr.  Howe's  Famous 
Pupil  and  What  He  Taught  Her.  By  Maud 
Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall.  Illustraf.'d. 
£1  50  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &,  Co.  For  snie 
ay   ai]    boakseUaiM. 
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OUT   OF   DARKNESS 

Laura  Bridgman.  Dr.  Howe's  Famous 
Pupil  and  What  He  Taught  Her.  By 
Maud  Howe  and  Florence  .Howe  Hall. 
Illustrated.  Pp.  394.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 
The  attention  that  has  been  attracted  by 
the  remarkable  case  of  Helen  Keller  has 
somewhat  obscured  the  great  work  of 
Dr.  Howe  with  Laura  Bridgman,  the 
first  blind  and  deaf  mute  to  be  taught 
to  communicate  with  the  "outer  world." 
The  difficulties  that  confronted  him  may 
be  imagined  from  the  simple  statement 
that  his  pupil  was  practically  devoid  of 
every  sense  save  that  of  touch,  which 
became  abnormally  developed.  Through 
this  slender  avenue  he  was  able  to  reach 
her  mind,  and  although  the  results  ac- 
^complished  did  not  compare  in  magni- 
tude with  those  which  were  produced 
in  the  case  of  Helen  Keller,  they  were 
even  more  wonderful  as  being  the  work 
of  a  pioneer  laboring  under  the  difficul- 
ties of  a  worker  in  an  unknown  field 
and  with  what  was  'at  first  unpromising 
material. 

The  records  of  that  work  are  drawn 
principally  from  material,  letters,  jour- 
nals, etc.,  left  by  Dr.  Howe  and  edited 
by  his  daughters.  As  it  is  the  history 
of  one  of  the  most  astonishing  feats  in 
the  instruction  of  the  blind,  so  also  it 
is  the  history  of  the  early  career  of  one 
of  the  most  useful  schools  for  the  blind 
in  the  country.  Perkins  Institute  in  Bos- 
ton, of  which  Dr.  Howe  was  the  founder 
and  in  which  Laura  Bridgman  was  one 
of  the  first  pupils. 


Efrara  Bridgman. 

By  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe 
HaH.  Illustrated.  Boston: 
&  Co.  Price,  $1.50  net. 
This  is  the  first  book  in  which  the 
full  and  authentic  story  of  that  re- 
markable deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl, 
Laura  Bridgman,  has  been  told.  To 
older  people,  her  case  was  as  much  of 
a  wonder  as  that  of  Helen  KeUar  is  at 
the  present  time-.  The  authors  of  this 
work  are  the  daughters  of  that  Dr.  S. 
G.  Howe,  whose  pupil  Laura  Bridgman 
was,  and  the  book  is  largely  made  up 
biLthe  records  Dr.  Howe  kept  while 
teaShjjgg  ner»  an(^  contains  also  the 
reminiscences  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  and  Michael  Anagnos,  who  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Howe  as  director  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  Bos- 
ton. 

Dr.  Howe's  methods  were  wonder- 
fully ingenious  and  his  patience  was  in- 
exhaustible. The  awakening  of  the 
mind  and  soul  of  Laura  Bridgman  was 
the  result  of  years  of  devotion  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Howe  and  his  assistants. 
His  educational  methods  were  far  in 
advance  of  his  age,  and  all  those  in- 
|  terested  in   the   development  of   young 

minds  can  learn  much  from  reading  the 
results  of  his  experiments  with  this  deaf 
mute. 

It  was  in  1837  that  Dr.  Howe  first 
learned  of  the  existence  of  an  8-year-old 
child  in  Hanover,  Mass.,  who  had  been 
bereft  of  all  the  senses  save  that  of 
touch.  She  had  been  sickly  from  birth. 
At  two  years  of  age  scarlet  fever  had 
ravaged  her  system  with  great  fury,  de- 
stroying utterly  the  organs  of  sight  and 
hearing,  blunting  the  sense  of  smell  and 
prostrating  her  whole  system  so  com- 
pletely that  recovery  seemed  impossible. 
The  storm  of  disease  had  gradually 
abated,  however,  and  the  wreck  at  last 
floated  peacefully  upon  the  stream  of 
life.  But  what  a  wreck!  Blind,  deaf, 
dumb  and  without  that  distinct  con- 
sciousness of  individual  existence  which 
is  developed  in  the  normal  child  through 
the  exercise  of  the  senses. 


Dr.  Howe  sought  her  parents  and  per- 
suaded them  to  surrender  the  little  girl 
into  his  possession  to  Jje  cared  for  and 
educated  at  the  Perkins  Institution. 

He  was  a  pioneer,  and  he  had  to  in- 
vent his  own  methods.  The  first  at- 
tempt was  to  give  her  a  knowledge  of 
arbitrary  signs  by  which  she  could  in- 
terchange thoughts  with  others.  Then 
slowly  and  painfully  she  learned  to 
read  embossed  letters  by  the  touch; 
next  embossed  words  were  attached  to 
different  articles,  and  she  learned  to 
associate  each  word  with  its  correspond- 
ing object.  So  far,  however,  the  work 
was  only  an  exercise  of  imitation  and 
memory,  with  "not  much  more  success 
than  in  teaching  a  very  intelligent  dog  a 
variety  of  tricks.  But  we  were  ap- 
proaching the  moment  when  the 
thought  would  flash  upon  her  that  all 
these  were  efforts  to  establish  a  means 
of  communication  between  her  thoughts 
and  ours." 

In  three  months  she  could  write  down 
the  name  of  the  most  common  objects. 
She  grew  happier  and  enjoyed  play  like 
other  children,  amusing  herself  with 
imaginary  dialogues.  Her  touch  in- 
creased in  accuracy  with  its  increase 
in  power  and  she  came  to  know  peo- 
ple almost  inatantly  by  the  touch  alone. 
In  a  year  or  two  more  she  was  able 
to  receive  lessons  in  geography,  arith- 
metic and  history  and  learned  to  do 
needlework  and  various  household 
duties.  She  acquired  a  fair,  legible,, 
square  handwriting,  read  with  great 
dexterity  and  received  and  answered' 
letters  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
at  last  came  even  to  think  deeply  on 
religious  and  other  matters  and  to  rea- 
son with  acuteness  and  discrimination. 
Learning  was  a  source  of  intense  joy 
to  her,  and  her  mind  became  open  to 
most  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  but  her 
spiritual  awakening  was  something 
much  harder  to  accomplish.  However, 
this  took  place  through  a  great  sorrow 
which  overcame  Laura  in  later  life, 
caused  by  the  death  of  her  sister.  A 
little  seed  of  spirituality  had  been 
sowed,  and  this,  watered  with  the  tears 
of  her  sorrow,  grew  into  a  beautiful 
lily  of  purity  and  childlike  faith  in 
God. 

The  book  is  a  monument  to  a  noble, 
self-sacrificing;  it  is  also  of  great  value 
to  the  student  of  psychology,  and  is  a 
wonderful  story  in  very  many  other 
ways. 
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Laura  Bridgman. 

Let  us  not  hurry  through  with  the  reading  of 
a  book  like  this.  Let  us  dwell  awhile  in  its 
company,  thoughtfully,  studiously,  to  learn, 
to  assimilate,  to  make  it  our  own.  More  can 
be  acquired  from  the  reading  of  this  one  book 
than  from  the  perusal  of  many  books.  It 
becomes  to  us  a  teacher  and  a  revelator,  bear- 
ing with  it  the  precious  secrets  of  a  life  unfold- 
ed like  a  beautiful  flower,  out  of  the  very  dust 
and  darkness  of  earth  itself, — the  unfoldment 
of  a  hidden  soul  into  life,  light,  beauty  and 
freedom. 

The  wonderful  story  of  the  life  of  Laura 
Bridgman  is  well  known.  It  has  left  its 
strong,  clear  and  unfading  impress  upon  the 
American  home,  and  is  itself  a  serene  type  of 
the  courageously  undaunted  American  spirit, 
forcing  surely  and  steadfastly  its  way  upward 
above  the  very  clouds  of  its  environment.  The 
present  work  by  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott  and 
Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall  is  one  that  will  endure 
as  it  is  an  arrangement  of  the  records  of  Dr. 
Howe  and  his  assistants,  and  explains  in  ful- 
ness and  completeness,  in  Dr.  Howe's  own 
words,  how  that  patient  and  tireless  teacher 
reached  the  shut-in  mind  of  Laura  Bridgman 
and  taught  her  the  essential  knowledge,  as 
nearly  as  might  be,  of  human  beings  possessed 
of  every  faculty  of  sight,  hearing,  speech,  smell 
and  taste.  A  lasting  interest  attaches  itself 
to  every  chapter  of  the  volume,  as  we  note  the 
progress  of  Laura's  development  as  an  apt  and 
happy  pupil  under  the  tuition  of  her  teacher. 

Here  is  Charles  Dickens's  description  of 
the  girl  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  America : 
"Her  face  was  radiant  with  intelligence  and 
pleasure.  Her  hair,  braided  by  her  own 
hands,  was  bound  about  a  head  whose  intel- 
lectual capacity  and  development  were  beauti- 
fully expressed  in  its  graceful  outline  and  its 
broad,  open  brow ;  her  dress,  arranged  by  her- 
self, was  a  pattern  of  neatness  and  simplicity ; 
the  work  she  had  knitted  lay  beside  her ;  her 
writing-book  was  on  the  desk  she  leaned  upon. 
From  the  mournful  ruin  of  such  bereavement 
there  had  slowly  risen  up  this  gentle,  tender, 
guileless,  grateful-hearted  being.  Like  other 
inmates  of  the  house,  she  had  a  green  ribbon 
bound  around  her  eyelids.  A  doll  she  had 
dressed  lay  near,  upon  the  ground.    I  took  it 


up,  and  saw  that  she  had  made  a  green  fillet 
such  as  she  wore  herself,  and  fastened  it  about 
its  mimic  eyes." 

Great  lives  came  in  contact  with  hers  at  all 
times ;  greatness  came  to  her  because  of  the 
wonderful  change  that  was  introduced  and 
wrought  in  her  life  and  being,  and  a  great 
lesson  is  taught  from  the  unselfish  motive  of 
the  teacher  and  the  availing  and  heroic  en- 
deavors of  the  pupil.  Phillips  Brooks  lias  said  : 
"There  is  something  more  than  the  mere  fifty 
years  of  Laura  Bridgman's  life  that  we  can 
be  grateful  for.  It  has  opened  up  a  new 
thought,  a  new  world  for  us, — the  knowledge 
of  that  great  unseen.  ...  In  the  silent 
house  of  fifty  years  this  life  must  have  been 
near  to  God  with  a  nearness  which  we  cannot 
feel." 

Many  a  letter  to  and  from  friends  in  all 
walks  of  life,  and  many  a  valuable  record,  as 
kept  by  Dr.  Howe,  were  iully  drawn  upon  to 
furnish  us  this  very  adequate  and  inspiring 
biography.  A  number  of  illustrations,  notably 
portraits  of  Dr.  Howe,  Julia  Hoavc  and  Dr. 
Anagnos,  accompany  the  volume. 

[Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous 
Pupil,  and  What  lie  Taught  Her,  by  Maud 
Howe  Elliott  and  Florence  Howe  Hall.  Illus- 
trated.    Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Company.  ] 
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Laura  Bridgman. 


New  and  Interesting  Account  of  Dr. 
Howe's  Achievement  In  Educating  a 
Blind  and  Deaf  GirL 

THE  first  child,  wholly  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb,  ever  to  be  taught  the  use  of  lan- 
guage was  Laura  Bridgman.  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe  of  Boston,  was  the  man  who  did  it. 
Columbus  discovered  a  new  world;  for  blind 
deaf  mutes  Dr.  Howe  drew  the  curtain  and 
showed  them  the  way  to  a  world  which 
otherwise  they  could  never  have  even 
dreamed  of.  "Silent  need  is  a  cry  in  the  ear 
of  God,"  and  there  are  some  men  who  evince 
a  preternatural  sensitiveness  at  sight  of 
those  that  are  neediest.  In  recent  years  in- 
vention after  invention  has  astonished  the 
world  and  gone. far  toward  revolutionizing 
the  condition  of  human  society.  Horace 
Mann,  writing  to  Dr.  Howe,  spoke  knowingly 
of  "that  Laura  Bridgman  whom  you  in- 
vented." 

Laura  Bridgman'a  discovery  and  educa- 
tion make  a  classic  in  psychological  liter- 
ature, and  Professor  G.  Stanley  Hall  is  right 
in  speaking  of  this  pioneer  work  as  "one  of 
the  great  monuments  of  pedagogic  skill." 
We  cannot  help  realizing,  said  Edward  Ever- 
ett Hale,  that,  owing  to  the  life  of  this 
woman,  there  has  been  a  step  taken  forward 
in  the  education  of  children  in  all  civilized 
lands.  Especially  during  the  first  few  years 
of  her  educational  discipline  there  came  out 
into  clearest  light  some  of  the  subtlest  and 
most  elemental  forces,  not  only  in  the  waken- 
ing of  the  human  mind,  but  as  well  in  the 
awakening  and  shaping  of  the  whole  moral 
and  spiritual  being.  In  the  words  of  Dr. 
Holmes: 

He  asked  not  whence  the  fountains  roll, 

No  traveler's  foot  has  found, 
But  mapped  the  desert  of  the  soul 
Untracked  by  sight  or  sound. 
Charles  Dickens  gave  this  picture  of  Laura 
Bridgman  as  he  saw  her: 
The  thought  occurred  to  me  as  I  eat  down  in  another 


room,  before  a  girl  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  destitute 
of  smell,  and  nearly  so  of  taste ;  before  a  fair  young 
creature  with  every  human  faculty  and  hope,  and 
power  of  goodness  and  affection,  inclosed  within  her 
delicate  frame,  and  but  one  outward  sense — the  sense 
of  touch.  There  she  was,  before  me;  built  up,  as  it 
were,  in  a  marble  cell,  impervious  to  any  ray  of  light 
or  particle  of  sound,  with  her  poor  white  hand  peep- 
ing through  a  chink  in  the  wall,  beckoning  to  some 
good  man  for  help,  that  an  immortal  soul  might  be 
awakened. 

Long  before  I  looked  upon  her  the  help  had  come. 
Her  face  was  radiant  with  intelligence  and  pleasure. 
Her  hair,  braided  by  her  own  hands,  was  bound  about 
a  head  whose  intellectual  capacity  and  development 
were  beautifully  expressed  in  Its  graceful  outline 
and  its  broad,  open  brow;  her  dress,  arranged  by  her- 
self, was  a  pattern  of  neatness  and  simplicity;  the 
work  she  had  knitted  lay  beside  her;  her  writing  book 
was  on  the  desk  she  leaned  upon.  From  the  mourn- 
ful ruin  of  such  bereavement  there  had  slowly  risen 
up  this  gentle,  tender,  guileless,  grateful  hearted 
being.  Like  other  inmates  of  that  house,  she  had  a 
green  ribbon  bound  around  her  eyelids.  A  doll  she 
had  dressed  lay  near  upon  the  ground.  I  took  it  up, 
and  saw  that  she  had  made  a  green  fillet  such  as  she 
wore  herself  and  fastened  it  upon  its  mimic  eyes. 

Referring  to  her  great  benefactor  and 
friend,  Dr.  Howe,  Dickens  declares  that  no 
one  can  ever  hear  that  name  with  indiffer- 
ence. 

A  carefully  prepared  account  of  Dr. 
Howe's  famous  pupil  and  what  he  taught  her 
has  been  jointly  written  and  edited  by  Maud 
Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall.  The  larger 
part  of  this  has  been  given  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Howe's  reports  and  letters  at  the  time, 
and  the  journals  kept  by  the  pupil  and  by  the 
two  or  three  remarkable  women  who  were 
assigned  to  be  her  special  teachers  and  al- 
most constant  attendants. 

Of  course  it  is  not  now  easy  to  realize  how 
intense  and  how  widespread  was  the  interest 
felt  some  forty  years  ago  in  this  so  novel 
and  signal  educational  experiment.  Men  like 
Kossuth  and  others  from  abroad  visiting 
Boston  expressed  their  wonder  and  delight  at 
what  they  saw  at  the  famous  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind.  Since  then  Helen  Keller, 
who  gained  her  intellectual  and  spiritual 
emancipation  in  the  same  institution,  has 
come  to  be  known  as  a  yet  more  remarkable 
genius.  But,  first  of  all,  is  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  other  children  similarly  shut  in 
from  the  world  have  by  other  exquisitely 
gifted  teachers  also  been  rescued.  The  whole 
career  of  Dr.  Howe,  with  its  romance,  its 
heroism,  and  the  continual  passion  of  his 
always  practical  pity  for  the  afflicted,  should 
be  more  fully  known  as  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing characters  in  American  history. 

("Laura  Bridgman,"  by  Maud  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  HalL  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston.) 


Dr.  Howe  and  Laura  Bridgman. 


LAURA  BRIDGMAN.  Dr.  Howe's  Famous 
Pupil  and  What  He  Taught  Her.  By  Maud 
Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall.  With  illus- 
trations from  drawings  by  John  Elliott. 
12mo.  Pp.  x.— 394.  Boston:  Ldttle,  Brown  & 
Co. 

It  is  strange  that  the  story  of  Laura 
Bridgman's  life  and  the  work  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel G.  Howe  in  rescuing  her  from  the  «rulf 
of  darkness  that  seemed  to  be  her  lot  has 
never  before  been  told  in  detail.  The  little 
New  Hampshire  girl's  case  and  Dr.  Howe's 
enthusiastic  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to 
her  were  matters  of  great  public  curiosity 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when 
they  were  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  Now. 
fourteen  years  after  her  death,  and  twenty* 
eight  years  after  that  of  Dr.  Howe,  his  two 
daughters  have  gathered  the  records  of 
that  case  and  the  memorials  of  Laura 
Bridgman's  life  into  this  volume,  which  is 
one  of  singular  charm.  It  is  written,  natur- 
[  ally.  In  a  vein  of  ardent  filial  admiration, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  estimate  of 
Dr.  Howe's  labors  for  Laura  Bridgman,  of 
his  wisdom,  devotion,  and  high  intelligence 
is  exaggerated;  while  the  discussion  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  patient,  the  difficul- 
ties to  be  overcome,  the  methods  adopted  to 
overcome  them,  and  the  measure  of  suc- 
cess attained  is  based  upon  the  fullest  in- 
formation. 

Laura,  as  is  well  known,  was  deprived  of 
sight,  hearing,  and  smell  by  scarlet  fever 
when  she  was  two  years  old.  Dr.  Howe 
began  his  work  with  her  when  she  was 
seven.  The  sense  of  touch  was  the  only 
means  of  reaching  her  intelligence.  She 
knew  a  few  arbitrary   signs,   and   nothing 


else  whatever.  Dr.  Howe's  first  efforts  I 
were  to  give  her  a  knowledge  of  language, 
by  means  of  raised  letters  in  the  beginning, 
then  through  the  deaf-mute  alphabet  upon 
the  fingers.  Labels  in  raised  letters  past- 
ed upon  common  objects  gave  her  the  first 
Idea  of  connecting  words  with  things.  At 
first  it  was  like  '*  teaching  an  intelligent 
dog  a  variety  of  tricks."  Then  a  supreme 
moment  came  when  her  Intellect  began  to  : 
work;  the  truth  flashed  upon  her  that 
*'  here  was  a  way  by  which  she  herself 
eouid  make  up  a  sign  of  anything  that  was 
in  her  own  mind  and  show  it  to  another 
mind."  Thenceforth  It  was  a  question  of 
nothing  but  plain  and  straightforward 
effort.  The  story  of  the  gradual  acquire- 
ment of  the  means  of  human  expression 
and  the  substance  of  human  knowledge  Is 
a  fascinating  one.  There  were  keen  intelli- 
gence and  a  ceaseless  eagerness  to  learn 
and  a  great  acuteness  in  the  one  sense  re- 
maining to  the  little  girl  that  helped  her 
In  her  progress  from  darkness  toward  the 
light.     Understanding  of  abstract   matters 

.  came  slowly;  but  there  was  a  rectitude  of 
moral  nature  that  made  her  easy  to  con- 
trol and  easy  to  reach. 

1  We  can  trace  In  the  pages  of  this  book 
the  gradual— yet  surprisingly  rapid— ad- 
vance of  the  little  mind  to  an  understanding 
of  many  of  the  subjects  of  human  knowl- 
edge, and  the  ever-widening  possibilities  of 
enjoyment  opened  to  her.  Many  extracts 
from  her  diaries  and  letters  show  her 
steady  progress  In  self-expression  and  her 
Increasing  command  of  language,  at  first 
fragmentary,  but  constantly  gaining  in  flu- 
ency and  variety  of  interest.  She  never 
quite  reached  the  expressive  power  of  a 
normal  person,  even  in  her  advanced  age. 
A  curious  feature  of  this  part  of  her  de- 
velopment was  her  disposition  to  write 
verse,  which  she  did  not  undertake  till  her 
thirty-seventh  year.  An  attempt  had  been 
made  to  explain  to  her  the  rules  of  versifi- 
cation, but  she  was  unable  to  appreciate 
the  effect  of  either  rhyme  or  rhythm,  and 
neither  appears  in  what  she  called  her 
poems.  Having  no  conception  of  the  value 
of  sound,  the  quality  we  call  style  appeared 
in  nothing  she  wrote;  but  there  are,  as  her 
biographers  assert,  not  without  reason, 
poetical  ideas  In  her  effusions.  Another 
interesting  feature  in  her  life  was  her  re- 
ligious experience,  which  took  her  out  of 
the  development  hoped  for  her  by  Dr. 
Howe  into  the  Baptist  sect  and  made  her 
language,  after  her  thirtieth  year,  "  pietist- 
Ic  and  format " 


Dr.  Howe's  experiment  has  benefited 
many  blind  deaf-mutes  through  the  system 
of  education  he  devised  for  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  the  best  known  being  Helen  Keller, 
the  minute  record!  of  whose  early  training 
at  the  Perkins  Institute,  so  valuable  in 
the  case  of  the  older  girl,  is  unfortunately 
wanting.  It  is  interesting  to  find  from  one 
of  the  notes  to  this  book  that  Dr.  Howe 

changed  his  mind  in  regard  to  one  point 
of  his  system,  the  desirability  of  teaching 
Laura  Bridgman  to  speak.  He  regretted 
in  later  years  that  the  attempt  was  not 
made,  for  the  few  words  that  she  did  learn 
to  speak  proved  to  him  that  she  could  have 
learned  more. 
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AN    IMMORTAL 
OF    BOSTON 


BY    W.    D.    HOWELLS 

WHEN  the  Higher  Journalist  was  summoned  by  the 
Authorities  to  write  something  about  the  literary 
situation  in  Boston  for  their  Massachusetts  num- 
ber, he  promptly  refused  on  the  ground  that  if  he 
wrote  of  anything  so  hypothetical  he  would  have  to 
say  the  things  which  were  not,  or  the  things  which 
had  better  not  be  said.     But  no  sooner  had  he  done  this  than  his 
mind  began  to  work  in  the  direction  he  had  turned  his  face  from 
and  without  assignable  reason  he  recalled  a  story  of  Edwin  Booth' 
of  which  the  relevancy  will  not  at  once  appear.     The  great  actor,' 
who  was  also  a  great  and  thoughtful  man,  rose  one  morning    after 
his  arrival  from  New  York,  and  stood  at  his  hotel  window  looking 
down  on  the  slates  and  chimney-pots  of  Boston,  and  in  the  reverv 
which  there  was  no  one  to  overhear  was  overheard  to  murmur    "  A 
beautiful  city,  a  beautiful  city!     But  hoto  lonely!" 

This  story  began  to  work  round  in  the  higher  journalist's 
system  for  its  true  significance,  very  different,  as  he  felt,  from 
the  disadvantageous  meaning  of  its  surface,  and  before  he  knew 
how,  it  had  related  itself  to  a  Boston  book  about  a  Boston  man 
by  a  pair  of  Boston  authors,  and  so  had  related  itself,  however 
vaguely  and  remotely,  to  the  literary  situation  which  he  had  re- 
fused to  consider.  In  this  aspect  the  story  ceased  to  be  the  merry 
jest  which  it  appeared  at  first  glance  and  became  a  praise  of  Bos- 
ton almost  equal  to  the  deserts  of  Boston.  That  loneliness,  which 
it  seemed  to  ascribe  to  the  beauty  of  our  most  beautiful  city 
as  a  qualification  of  its  beauty,  put  on  the  distinction  of  the  spirit- 
ual solitude  in  which  Boston  is  without  a  peer,  and  almost  without 
a  rival,  among  the  cities  of  America,  if  not  the  whole  earth.  For 
whatever  the  conditions  of  that  electrical  air,  whatever  the  proper- 
ties of  that  volcanic  soil,  it  has  produced  souls  of  a  fiery  puritv 


and  aspiration  unknown  elsewhere;  and  though  the  glory  seems 
now  to  have  passed  from  it  for  a  while,  still  the  just  endeavor, 
the  strong  thinking  among  us,  the  right  feeling  is  first  of  Boston. 
Still  she  stands  lonely  in  the  beauty  of  the  deed  that  goes  with 
the  noble  purpose. 

The  higher  journalist  who  in  his  Bostonian  avatar  always  knew 
himself  alien  and  exterior  to  the  city  that  suffered  him,  was  re- 
minded of  all  this  and  more  by  the  book  which  is  ostensibly  the 
life  of  Laura  Bridgman,  the  famous  deaf  and  blind  mute  whom 
the  patience  and  the  courage  of  one  of  the  greatest  Bostonians 
rescued  from  the  captivity  in  which  she  lay  bound,  and  delivered 
to  an  enjoyment  of  liberty  without  the  powers  which  are  the 
birthright  of  all.  But  much  more  it  is  the  story  of  that  sub- 
limely unselfish  man,  whose  deed  in  her  behalf  it  could  not  cele- 
brate without  turning  the  light  upon  his  whole  figure,  and  recall- 
ing the  things  he  did  for  humanity  wherever  it  lay  bound  in  slaveiy. 
This  is  done  for  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  without  a  breath  of  the 
vaunting  which  would  have  offended  him  more  than  any  other, 
by  his  daughters  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall;  it  is  done 
incidentally   and    almost   helplessly,    for   without   the    inclusion    of 

his    larger    life    the    lesser 

life    of    Laura    Bridgman 

could  not  be  understood. 
Fully       to       understand 

what    was    done    for    her, 

we   must   understand   who 

did     it;     we     must    know 

that     the     ardent     young 

American      student,      who 

founded     the   first     Amer- 
ican       school       for       the 

blind   had   first  heard   the; 

call    of    struggling    Chris- 
tianity in  the  acr  cieco  of 

the  Turkish  night,  and  had 

left  his  books  to  take  part 

in  the  Greek  revolution  of 

1824,   and   to   help   consti- 
tute the  Greek  nationality 

which  continues  a  menace 

to  the  powers  of  darkness 

in  that  unhappy  region  of 

Europe    where    the    might 

of     Islam     still     prevails 

through    the    meanness    of 

Christendom.        He      came  j 

home     and     took     up     the 

work    to    which    he    gave 

himself       with       generous 

abandon    as    well    as    pro- 
found intelligence  •  and  un- 

faltering  perseverance. 

But    in    the    singleness    of 

this  service,  stretching  over 

the  period  of  nearly  a  half- 
century,  there  was  no  for- 

getfulness    of    other    great 

and   good   causes.      He  re- 
membered    all     those     in 

bonds  as  bound  with  them, 


and  the  American  slave  had  his  heart  and  his  help  throughout 
the  iong  agitation  for  freedom  ending  in  Lincoln's  proclamation. 
When  John  Brown  offered  himself  in  his  hopeless  sacrifice  for  the 
freeing  of  the  slave,  the  teacher  of  the  blind  and  dumb  was  his  ally 
and  adviser,  and  he  shared  the  dangers  which  Brown's  failure 
brought  upon  those  who  stood  behind  him  or  beside  him.  It  was 
universal  freedom  that  was  sacred  to  him,  and  he  worshipped 
her,  whether  her  vision  hovered  over  Missolonghi  or  Harper's 
Ferry. 

But  he  did  not  suffer  these  activities  of  his  heart  and  hand  to 
interrupt  him  in  the  work  to  which  his  peculiar  gifts  had  dedicated 
him.  Constantly,  quietly,  strenuously  he  labored  in  upbuilding 
the  institution  at  South  Boston  which  can  never  be  dissociated  from 
his  name,  and  which  only  in  less  degree  is  related  to  the  fame  of 
Laura  Bridgman.  The  story  of  her  liberation  from  the  prison- 
house  in  which  he  found  her  early  went  over  the  world,  and  ev- 
erywhere stirred  the  springs  of  humanity.  It  was  indeed  a 
triumph  for  humanity  not  less  than  for  science,  and  in  our  own 
day  it  has  renewed  itself  in  the  celebrity  of  the  more  gifted  Helen 
Keller.  The  methods  which  Dr.  Howe  invented,  and  the  means  of 
their  application  to  the  case  of  Laura  were  those  which  an  equal 
patience  has  brought  to  such  splendid  effect  in  the  case  of  Helen; 
and  the  last  is  but  a  more  splendid  flower  of  the  culture  blossom- 
ing in  the  first.  The  day  of  Laura  Bridgman  was  not  the  day  of 
the  visible  speech  which  has  been  so  wonderfully  translated  into 
palpable  speech  for  the  development  of  Helen  Keller,  but  all  the 
rest  was  done  for  Laura  Bridgman. 

Laura  had  not  indeed  the  rare  intellectual  qualities  of  the  won- 
derful Helen ;  nature  had  denied  her  that  sum  of  them  to  wrhich 
we  yield  the  name  of  genius.  She  had  no  more  rhythmical  poetry, 
constructive  imagination,  and  graphic  expression,  than  she  had 
sight,  hearing,  or  speech.  But  she  had  a  great  and  endearing 
charm,  ripening  from  the  affection  and  attraction  of  childhood 
into  a  womanliness  of  the  gentlest  and  sweetest  amiability.  This 
is  what  the  authors  of  the  present  life  of  her  make  us  feel,  in  a 
succession  of  wisely  and  skilfully  managed  details  which  are  never 
allowed  to  become  trivial  or  tiresome.  Nothing  here  is  without 
significance;  all  is  telling  and  important. 

But  inevitably  it  is  the  sense  of  the  teacher  rather  than  the  pupil 
which  remains,  and  it  is  he  who  rises  the  monument  of  that  Boston 
spirit  which  like  the  city  itsell  must  impress  the  witness  with  the 
loneliness  in  its  beauty.  Till  some  other  city  of  ours  shall  have  won 
renown  for  self-devotion  like  hers  she  must  needs  stand  alone.  Who 
shall  be  her  rival?  Imaginably  New  York?  Credibly  Chicago?  The 
time  is  not  yet  when  this  can  be  confidently  affirmed. 

In  the  mean  time  there  rises  before  the  higher  journalist,  at  an 
altitude  considerably  greater  than  his  own,  "  the  tall  form  of  other 
years,"  to  use  the  fine  Ossianic  phrase,  in  which  the  hero,  not  more 
adored  by  an  emancipated  people  than  by  a  poor  blind  child,  used  to 
present  himself  to  the  eyes  of  other jmen:  a  figure  tall,  and  £aunt and 
somewhat  bent,   taking   in 
without  tolerant  wise  eyes, 
albeit     somewhat     absent, 
whatever  less  commanding 
aspect  it  looked  upon,  and 
promising  a  sufficient  con- 
sideration of  humanity  in 
every  fellow  man.     In  the 
later     years     of     his     life 
when    the    higher    journal- 
ist   knew    him,    and    now 
and  then  saw  him  in  Bos- 
ton,  on   those   social  occa- 


sions  to  which  he  lent 
himself  so  little,  he  some- 
how felt  himself  judged 
by  the  nobler  personality 
of  the  man.  This  was 
the  man's  involuntary, 
not  his  voluntary,  effect 
with  people  who  had  led 
lives  indifferently  hero- 
ical  or  devoted,  and  per- 
haps this  will  be  his  ef- 
fect, upon  the  same  terms, 
with  readers  who  acquaint 
themselves  in  this  admira- 
ble book  with  his  most 
modest,  most  magnani- 
mous personality.  If  so, 
it  will  be  no  bad  effect 
for  the  reader,  and  it 
will  be  a  sufficient  at- 
testation of  the  undying 
greatness  of  that  which 
we  must  need  call  Boston 
when  we  mean  the  pa- 
triots, the  poets,  the 
philanthropists,  her  im- 
mortal sons. 
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Look  up  and  not  down,  Look  out  and  not  in, 

Look  forward  and  not  back,  Lend  a  Hand. 
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Laura  BridgmaiK     Dr.  Howe's  fa-        " 
mous  pupil,  and  what  he  taught  her.     By 
Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall. 
Boston,  Little,  Brown  &*  Co.    $1.50. 

To  those  who  are  in  their  second  score 
of  years  the  title  of  this  comely  volume 
reveals,  though  but  in  part,  its  interest- 
ing contents  and  its  praise-worthy  object. 
It  tells  the  wonderful  story  of  a  Helen 
Keller  of  a  former  generation,  the  first 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  person  who  had 
ever  been  taught  the  use  of  language,  and 
how  it  was  done  by  wise  experiment,  with 
infinite  patience  and  perseverance. 

Laura  Bridgman  was  not  so  richly 
gifted  as  Helen  Keller,  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  brilliant  career  of 
the  latter,  now  near  its  close  at  Rad- 
cliffe,  began  at  the  same  Institute,  and 
under  the  same  guiding  hand,  and  no 
doubt  her  path  was  made  easier  by  the 
feet  that  had  with  pain  trodden  it  before. 

Already  methods  of  reaching  the  im- 
prisoned mind  had  been  tried  and 
adopted,  the  experience  of  others  was 
available,  and  Miss  Sullivan  was  the  for- 
tunate successor  of  Miss  Wright. 

Remarkable  in  its  structure  as  in  the 
history  it  narrates,  the  book  is  a  unique 


literary  production.    As  you  turn  over  the 
leaves  you  find  yourself  reading  at  one 
and  the  same  time  two  biographies — that 
of  the  imprisoned  soul  gradually  loosed 
from  the  chain  of  its  sad  physical  condi- 
tions,   and   that   of  her  great  deliverer, 
"the  father  of  her  mind."     It  is  as   if 
you  were  looking  at  a  moving  picture — a 
kinetograph — and  there    passed   succes- 
sively before  you   the  famous    pupil    at 
different  stages  of  her  struggles  out  of 
darkness  and  silence  into  intelligent  life, 
with   but   one    outward    sense,    that   of 
touch,  and  her  great  helper  and  friend  in 
one  and   another  scene  in  his  always  en- 
thusiastic,  sometimes  chivalrous  philan- 
thropic,  beneficent   life.      And  there   is 
no    confusion ;    the   twofold    story  flows 
smoothly  oh  in  one  full  stream  of  interest 
and  instruction. 

The  reader  will  lay  the  book  down 
with  a  certain  feeling  of  wonder  and  awe, 
conscious  that  he  has  been  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  superior  person,  of  a  great  lov- 
ing heart,  and  witness  his  doing  of  a 
great  deed,  a  mighty  work,  even  as  one 
might  say,  the  "creation  of  a  soul  under 
the  ribs  of  death."  It  is  known  to  the 
writer  of  this  notice  that  to  one  reader 
there  came  up  to  his  mind  the  Greek 
myth  of  Pygmalion — the  changing  of  an 
ivory  statue  into  breathing  flesh  and 
blood,  and  it  was  as  if  the  ancient  fiction 
had  become  a  present  reality,  and  again 
there  was  thrown  upon  the  page  before 
him,  in  larger  type,  the  sacred  Scripture  : 
"  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into 
his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man 
became  a  living  soul." 

Read  the  book,  and  know  the  experi- 
ence. Written  with  a  serious  purpose, 
the  two  daughters  of  Dr.  Howe,  to  whom 
we  ate  indebted  for  this  valuable  history 


of  an  illustrious  pioneer  in  the  education 
and  industrial  training  of  the  most  un- 
fortunate and  pitiable  of  blameless  fellow 
beings  in  all  the  world,  have  perforce, 
with  graceful  love  and  admiration,  con- 
tributed to  their  honored  father's  fame 
"a  lasting  monument  and  a  long  remem- 
brance." 

To  the  student  of  psychology,  who  will 
find  in  the  appendix  a  Bibliography  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  and  the  blind  deaf 
mutes  of  her  day,  the  book  offers  a  great 
opportunity.  There  is  also  a  very  full 
topical  index.  Its  white,  unglazed  paper 
and  clear  type  are  a  comfort  to  the  eye. 

L.   y. 
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It  seems  strange,  indeed,  that  the  world  has  had  to 
wait  so  many  years  for  a  complete  and  authentic  ac- 
count of  Dr.  Howe's  famous  experiments  with  Laura" 
Bridgman  which  resulted  in  the  first  case  of  successful 
instruction  of  a  child  who  was  blind  as  well  as  deaf- 
mute.  Such  an  account  is  now  given  to  the  public  by 
Dr.  Howe's  daughters,  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe 
Hall,  in  a  volume  entitled  "Laura  Bridgman,  Dr. 
Howe's  Famous  Pupil,  and  What  He  Taught  Her" 
(Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.).  Dr.  Howe  himself  died 
in  1876,  after  having  more  than  once  expressed  a  deter- 
mination to  write  a  full  account  of  these  experiments  ; 
but  he  was  absorbed  in  other  work  and  found  no  time 
for  the  task.  It  is  announced  that  this  volume  will  be 
followed  in  due  time  by  the  earlier  adventures  and 
journals  of  Howe,  which  another  daughter,  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards,  is  editing,   and  eventually,  it  is  hoped,   by  the 

later  and  more  public  life  of  Dr.  Howe.  As  is  well 
known,  many  blind  deaf-mutes,  such  as  Helen  Keller, 
have  been  benefited  by  the  system  of  education  which 
Dr.  Howe  devised  for  Laura  Bridgman.  The  records 
of  his  experiments  are  of  the  highest  scientific  and  edu 
cational  value. 
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In  biography  and  memoirs  an  im- 
portant new  book  will  be  ''Laura 
Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous 
Pupil,  and  What  He  Taught  Her," 
by  Maud  Howe,  and  Florence 
Howe  Hall,  two  of  Dr.  Howe's 
daughters.  This  authentic  story 
of  Dr.  Howe's  successful  pioneer 
efforts  with  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  will  be  generously  illustrated. 
(Little,   Brown  &  Company.) 


BOOK    NEWS    for    NOVEMBE 


Laura  Bridgman.  By  Maud  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  Hall.  The  remarkable  case 
of  Laura  Bridgman,  the  girl  with  only  one 
of  the  senses,  that  of  touch,  has  always 
interested  a  large  number  of  people, 
although  very  few  have  known  much  about 
her  early  life.  The  authentic  story  of  the 
success  of  Dr.  Howe's  pioneer  labors  is 
now  told  in  this  book.  As  many  blind- 
deaf  mutes  have  been  benefited  by  the  sys- 
tem of  education  which  he  devised  for 
Laura,  the  book  is  one  of  great  importance. 
Dr.  Howe's  records,  which  have  been  largely 
drawn  upon  in  the  preparation  of  this  work, 
are  very  complete,  and  possess  great  scien- 
tific and  educational  value.  His  methods 
were  wonderfully  ingenious  and  his  patience 
was  inexhaustible.  The  awakening  of  the 
mind  and  soul  of  Laura  Bridgman  was  the 
result  of  years  of  devotion  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Howe  and  his  assistants.  His  educa- 
tion methods  were  far  in  advance  of  his  age, 
and  all  those  interested  in  the  development 
of  young  minds  can  learn  much  from  read- 
ing the  results  of  his  experiments  with 
this  deaf  mute.  Illustrated.  394  pp.  In- 
dexed.     I2U10. 
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Philadelphia.  Tuesday,  November  3,  1903. 

A  book  interesting-  alike  to  the  psycholo- 
gist and  to  the  teacher  is  Maud  Howe 
and  Florence  H.  Hall's  "Laura  Bridg- 
man,"  from  the  press  of  Little.  Brown  & 
Co.  The  unfolding  of  the  shut-in  mind 
of  this  girl,  who  was  born  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind,  is  one  of  the  greatest  tri- 
umphs of  a  century  noted  for  its  advance 
in  scientific  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
!  diseased  and  the  stricken.  This  task  has 
been  successfully  accomplished  many 
times  since  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  entered 
upon  the  first  long  attempt  to  educate  a 

girl  bereft  of  three  of  the  five  senses. 
Only  his  courageous  belief  in  the  abso- 
lute practicability  of  the  work  he  began 
would  have  carried  him  to  the  end.  un- 
daunted by  the  infinite  patience  and  care 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  so 
difficult  a  labor.  An  account  of  this  pa- 
tient effort  and  of  the  dramatic  moment 
when  first  this  darkened  mind  appreci- 
ated its  ability  to  communicate  with  an- 
other mind  is  given  in  Dr.  Howe's  papers. 
"Slowly  and  patiently,  day  after  day,  and 
week  after  week,  exercises  like  these  went 
on.  *  *  *  Hitherto  there  had  been  noth- 
ing very  encouraging;  not  much  more  suc- 
cess than  in  teaching  a  very  intelligent 
dog  a  variety  of  tricks.  But  we'  were 
approaching  the  moment  when  the 
thought  would  flash  upon  her  that  all 
these  were  efforts  to  establish  a  means 
of  communication  between  her  thoughts 
and  ours.  *  *  *  The  poor  child  had  sat 
in  mute  amazement,  and  patiently  imi- 
tated everything  her  teacher  did;  but  now 
the  truth  began  to  flash  upon  her,  her 
intellect  began  to  work,  she  perceived  that 
here  was  a  way  by  which  she  could  her- 
self make  a  sign  of  anything  that  was 
in  her  own  mind,  and  show  it  to  another 
mind,  and  at  once  her  countenance  lighted 
up  with  a  human  expression;  it  was  no 
longer  a  dog  or  parrot— it  was  an  immortal 
spirit,  eagerly  seizing  upon  a  new  link  of 
union  with  other  spirits!  I  could  almost 
fix  upon  the  moment  when  this  truth 
dawned    upon    her    mind    and    spread    its 


light  to  her  countenance!"  The  means 
which  brought  about  such  a  victory  as 
this,  at  a  time  when  scientists  scouted 
the  possibility  of  such  training,  are  all 
related  in  detail,  having  been  compiled 
for  this  book  from  the  papers  of  Dr.  Howe 
and  of  Laura  Bridgman  by  Maud  Howe 
and  Florence  Howe  Hall,  the  daughters 
of  the  famous  instructor. 

People  born,  with  all  their  faculties  can 
scarcely  appreciate  the  mental  processes 
in  a  mind  slowly  awakening  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  possibilities.  As  a  result,  this 
detailed  account  of  the  education  of  Laura 
Bridgman  furnishes  reading  in  which  in- 
terest is  well  sustained. 
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DR.  HOWE 'fc   i>ob/L£   wORK. 

^  What  and  Wow  He  Taught  Laura  Bridg- 
man Recorded  in  an  Interesting  Book. 
As  among  the  first,  if  not  absolutely  the 
first,  of  the  blind  and  deaf  mutes  whose  fame 
has  become  world  wide,  Laura  Bridgman 
must  always  remain  an  interesting  figure  in 
history.  Her  story  now  appears  in  full  for 
the  first  time  and  is  told  by  Maud  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  Hall,  daughters  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Gridley  Howe,  Laura  Bridgman's  teacher. 
The  book  is  called  "  LAURA  BRIDGMAN  " 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.).  Dr.  Howe  was  the 
pioneer  of  the  system  that  has  produced  such 
remarkable  results  in  the  case  of  Helen  Kel- 
?r,  and  the  book  is  made  up  of  his  records, 
juaura's  own  journals,  and  extracts  from  the 
journals  of  different  teachers. 

Laura  had  only  one  sense,  that  of  touch, 
and  the  story  of  the  painstaking  methods  and 
infinite  patience  with  which  her  "shut  in" 
mind  was  reached  and  developed  through  this 
one  sense  is  wonderfully  interesting,  as  well 
as  pathetic.  Even  her  simple  questions  con- 
cerning God  are  recorded,  and  through  the 
letters  she  wrote  can  be  traced  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  a  human  soul  from  darkness 
into  the  "  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or 
land." 

The  book  contains  several  portraits  and 
pictures  and  includes  several  poems  to  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Howe  wrltteix  by  Holmes, 
Whittier,  and  others.  '  ^ 
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— This  is  not  supposedly  an  age  of  mir- 
acles, but  when  one  takes  up  a  volume 
and  begins  to  read  of  how  a  poor  young 
girl  with  only  one  of  the  senses,  that  of 
touch;  not  able  to  see,  not  able  to  hear, 
and  not  able  to  speak,  was  taken  in  hand 
by  a  kind  physician  with  wonderful  pluck 
and  courage,  and  taught  to  read  and  write 
by  him,  it  seems  beyond  belief.  The  young 
woman  in  whom  this  remarkable  change 
was  wrought,  is  the  subject  of  a  book  en- 
titled, Laura  Bridgman:  Dr.  Howe's  Fa- 
mous Pupil  and  What  He  Taught  Her,  writ- 
ten by  the  two  daughters  of  the  doctor. 
(Boston:   Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 
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Laura   Bridgman,    Dr.    Howe's   Famous    Pupil,     and     What 

He  Taught  Her, 

by  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall.  With  illustrations. 
(12mo.  394  pages.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  The  story  of  the  mar- 
velous work  wrought  by  the  late  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  upon  and  for 
Laura  Bridgman,  half  a  century  ago,  whereby  the  stunted,  help- 
less, imbecile  child,  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  devoid  of  the  sense 
of  smell,  was  rescued  from  her  forlorn  condition,  taught  to  read 
and  write  and  think  and  worship  and  aspire,  has  never  before  been 

told  in  all  its  details  until  this  volume  embodied  the  story-  Apart 
from  his  relation  to  this  phenomenal  case  of  philanthropy,  Dr. 
Howe  was  an  extraordinary  man.  He  spent  eight  years  of  his 
young  manhood  in  Greece,  from  1821  to  1828,  helping  in  the  hope- 
less struggle  for  independence  which  that  hapless  land  was  then 
carrying  on;  at  the  age  of  thirty  he  undertook,  at  the  instance  of 
leading  citizens  of  Boston,  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the 
blind;  in  1832,  after  having  studied  the  schools  and  methods  per- 
taining to  this  branch  of  unfortunates  in  vogue  in  Europe,  he 
began  his  life  work  on  a  small  scale  in  Boston.  From  that  time 
until  he  died,  in  1876,  he  gave  his  life  in  unstinted  and  skillful  de- 
votion to  the  service  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  insane,  the  con- 
vict and  the  slave.  His  wife,  who  is  known  to  the  world  as  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  poet,  authoress,  reformer,  was  closely  associated 
with  him  in  all  his  enterprises.  His  crowning  professional  triumph 
was  his  achievement  in  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman.  The  methods 
used  to  open  communication  with  the  imprisoned  mind  of  this 


Laura  Bridgman 
By  Maude  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall.    (Little,  Brown  &  Go.) 


afflicted  and  helpless  child,  the  progress  made  from  year  to  year, 
the  success  achieved,  the  growth  of  her  mental,  moral,  and 
aesthetic  faculties — all  this  is  admirably  told.  It  is  worth  while 
to  recall — what  is  indicated  in  this  book — that  the  case  of  Helen 
Keller,  in  many  respects  a  duplicate  of  Laura  Bridgman's,  was 
dealt  with  in  its  earlier  years  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  Boston,  where  the  two  unfortunates  for  a  couple  of  years 
were  quite  intimate,  the  intimacy  being  broken  by  Laura's  death. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  Helen  Keller  would  never  have  been 
educated  had  not  a  precedent  for  the  work  been  made  by  Dr.  Howe 
in  the  Bridgman  case.  As  a  study  in  psychology  the  volume  be- 
fore us  is  worth  reading,  delineating  as  it  does  the  development 
of  a  human  mind  under  circumstances  never  before  noted,  while 
as  a  record  of  philanthropic  enterprise  and  achievement  it  stands 
unrivaled.    Beautifully  does  Holmes  sing  his  tribute  to  Howe: 

He  touched  the  eyelids  of  the  blind, 

And  lo!  the  veil  withdrawn, 
As  o'er  the  midnight  of  the  mind 

He  led  the  light  of  dawn. 
He  asked  not  whence  the  fountains  roll 

No  traveler's  foot  has  found, 
But  mapped  the  desert  of  the  soul 

Untracked  by  sight  or  sound. 
What  prayers  have  reached  the  sapphire  throne 

By    silent    fingers    spelt, 
For  him  who  first  through  depths  unknown 

His  doubtful  pathway  felt, — 
Who  sought  the  slumbering  sense  that  lay 

Close  shut  with  bolt  and  bar, 
And  showed  awakening  thought  the  ray 

Of   reason's   morning   star! 


Somervtlle  3rournaL 
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KATE  SANBORN'S  BOOK  CHAT. 


—Story  of  Laura  Bridgman. 

Next  in  interest  to  me  is  the  story  of 
"Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous 
Pupil,  and  What  He  Taught  Her,"  by  two 
of  his  daughters.  A  beautiful  tribute  to 
a  rare  man;  a  genuine  philanthropist, 
who  gave  his  life  to  bettering  the  condi- 
tion of  those  afflicted,  or  needing-  his  aid. 

His  success  with  that  poor  shut-in  and 
shut-up  child  was  almost  a  miracle.  It 
was  a  double  achievement,  for  by  his  sys- 
tem Helen  Keller  was  also  enabled  to 
oten  the  windows  of  her  soul  to  the  light, 
besides  hundreds  of  less  known  blind-deaf 
mutes. 

I  take  especial  interest  in  this  biog- 
raphy, as  Laura  was  born  in  my  own  town 
of  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  I  used  to  hear 
about  the  wonderful  progress  she  was 
making.  I  also  went  to  East  Hanover  to 
call  upon  her  when  she  was  at  heme  on  a 
vacation  and  she  wrote  for  me,  and  gav- 
me  some  of  her  pretty  lace  edging,  which 
she  enjoyed  making. 

She   said,   by   talking  in   finger  language 
to  her  aunt,   "Tell  Miss  Sanborn  that  I've 
heard   of  her."     I  felt  duly  proud  of  this 
until  I  repeated  her  remark  to  my  father, 
who  said,   "Yes,   but    you  notice    that    she 
did  not  state   what  she  had  heard!" 

Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall  writes  me:  "It 
was  my  dear  father's  intention  to  write 
himself  a  full  account  of  Laura's  educa- 
tion, but  other  works  of  philanthropy,  new 
and  old,  kept  him  busy  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  How  gallant  a  spirit  his  was,  and  in 
vhat  a  remarkable  degree  he  united  the 
romantic  and  the  practical  side  of  things; 
to  the  rising  generation  all  this  is  dim,  if 
not  unknown." 

Yes,  Dr  Howe,  at  thirty,  just  returned 
from  his  aid  in  Hie  Greek  Revolution, 
"the  handsomest  man  of  his  day,"  with  a 
most  brilliant  future  before  him  in  every 
position   he    might    be   placed,    deliberately 


chose  to  give  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the 
cause  of  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  idiot,  the 
insane,  the  convict,  the  slave,  the  unfortu- 
nate everywhere.  Oh,  what  a  glorious 
record  was  his,  and  his  influence  is  still 
strong-  and   blessed! 

Even  what  he  called  "matters  of  pri- 
vate interests"  proved  to  be  the  carrying 
of  funds  and  supplies  to  the  disheartened 
Poles,   then  struggling  for  freedom. 

Of  course  he  drew  around  him  all  tue 
noblest  men  and  women  of  the  day, — 
Dorothea  Dix,  Horace  Mann,  Charles  Sum- 
ner, Theodore  Parker.  Charles  Dickens 
carried  away  impressions  which  he  never 
lost.  He  thus  described  his  visit  in  his 
American  Notes:  "There  she  was,  before 
me;  built  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  marble  cell, 
impervious  to  any  ray  of  light,  or  particle 
of  sound;  with  her  poor  white  hand  peep- 
ing through  a  chink  in  the  wall,  beckoning 
to  some  good  man  for  help,  that  an  im- 
mortal soul  might  be  awakened.  Long  be- 
fore I  looked  upon  her  the  help  had  come. 
Her  face  was  radiant  with  intelligence 
and  pleasure.  Her  hair,  braided  by  her 
own  hands,  was  bound  about  a  head  whos? 
intellectual  capacity  and  development  were 
beautifully  expressed  in  its  graceful  out- 
line, and  its  broad  open  brow;  her  dre.-s, 
arranged  by  herself,  was  a  pattern  of 
neatness  and  simplicity;  the  work  she  had 
knitted  lay  beside  her;  her  writing-book 
was  on  the  desk  she  leaned  upon.  A  doll 
she  had  dressed  lay  near  upon  the  ground. 
I  took  it  up,  and  saw  she  had  made  a 
green  fillet  such  as  she  wore  herself,  and 
fastened  about  its  mimic   eyes." 

No  one  can  read  this  story  of  two  lives 
without  being  reproached  and  humiliated 
by  their  own  self-centred,  useless,  frivol- 
ous careers,  and  made  to  see  that  to  do 
something  for  somebody  else,  and  quickly, 
is  the  only  way  to  live.  Little,  Brown,  & 
Co. 
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'Laura   Hrldsman. 

All  readers  of  Dickens'  "American 
Notes"  will  recall  the  liberal  space  which 
he  gave  to  the  remarkable  blind,  deaf 
mute  girl,  Laura  Bridgman,  and  the 
way  she  had  been  taught  to  communi- 
cate her  thoughts.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe 
was  her  teacher,  and  now,  years  after 
his  death,  two  of  his  daughters  have 
gathered  the  doctor's  records.  Laura/a 
own  journals  and  extracts  from  her 
various  teachers  and  have  made  them 
into  a  book  entitled  "Laura  Bricigman, 
Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil  and  What  He 
TaTTg-flP1  Her."  The  book  is  well  written 
and  anyone  interested  in  teaching  will 
find  the  detailed  record  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Laura  Bridgman's  faculties  very 
absorbing.  It  is  probably  made  more 
valuable  by  the  recent  book  of  Helen 
Keller,  who  in  many  ways  has  out- 
stripped Laura  Bridgman  in  intellectual 
attainments.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.;    price  $1  &>  V     - 
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It  is  a  most  interesting  human  docu- 
ment which  is  contained  in  the  volume 
on  "Laura  Bridgman,"  by  Maud  Howe 
and  Florence  Howe  Hall.      The  book 
tells,  with  a  minuteness  and  fulness  of 
detail  which  gives  it  great  educational 
and  psychologic  value,  the  story  of  the 
famous  pupil  of  Dr.  Howe  and  what 
he  taught  her.      The  mental  and  spir- 
itual development  of  this  extraordinary 
woman,  who  was  bereft  of  all  but  one 
•of  the  senses,     but    who  nevertheless 
was  trained  to  receive  impressions,  to 
acquire  knowledge  and  to  express  her 
thoughts  and  feelings  is  almost  a  mod- 
ern miracle.      The  processes  by  which 
it  was  achieved,  the  infinite  patience 
and  ingenuity  employed,  and  the  suc- 
cessive stages  by  which  what  seemed 
at   the   beginning     impossible    results 
were  reached  are  here  described  from 
Dr.  Howe's  records,  Laura  Bridgman's 
own  letters  and  journals     and    other 
sources,  the  material     being    selected 
and  wrought  into  a  continuous  narra- 
tive by  two  of  Dr.  Howe's  daughters. 
The  story  has  never  been  told  in  de- 
tail before,  and  it  is  of  great  value  and 
interest  not  only  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  education  of  blind  deaf-mutes,  but 
from  the  light  which  it  throws  upon 
the  processes  of  mental  development. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
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Laura  Bridgman     terestlng  is  the  book 

and  that      Maud      Howe 

Dr.  S.  G.  Howe.     *jjgj  ^;  *^~\ 

of  the  voluminous"umaienai~  -  ning 

"Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous 
Pupil,  and  What  He  Taught  Her"  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston).  The  story  is  a 
familiar  one,  but  was  well  worth 
this  record,  which  is  much  more  than  a 
work  of  filial  piety.Great  results  in  teach- 
ing the  blind  have  followed  from  the  pa- 
tience and  ingenuity  of  Dr. Howe  in  bring- 
ing Laura  Bridgman  deprived  of  every 
sense  but  that  of  touch,  into  intelligent 
communion  with  her  fellow-creatures. 
The  results  he  attained  with  Laura 
Bridgman  were  even  more  wonderful 
than  those  which  have  turned  Helen  Kel- 
ler into  a  highly-educated  young  woman. 
Dr.  Howe  was  a  pioneer  and  even  the  ab- 
normally developed  sense  of  touch  in  hi? 
pupil  was  but  an  unsatisfactory  avenue 
to  her  brain.  Again  she  had  none  of  the 
subconscious  memory  of  sounds  and 
colors  that   Helen   Keller  seems  to  have 

1  up  as  an  important  i-esidue  of  her 
first  twenty  months  of  normal  childhood. 
Dr.   Howe  exhibited  original  genius  and 

be  ranked  among  the  great  unselfish 
benefactors  of  mankind.  By  reason  of -his 
patient  ingenuity  the  blind  and  deaf  mute 
is  brought  into  communication  with  the 
outer  world,  and  the  greatest  of  all  per- 
sonal misfortunes  is  alleviated  and  a 
measure  of  happiness  brought  to  the  af- 
flicted. Such  a  work  is  well  worthy  of 
its  monument.  The  story  of  his  life  is 
closely  bound  up  with  that  of  his  educa- 
tion of  Laura  Bridgman.  Dr.  Howe's 
daughters  have  written  and  compiled  a 
most  readable  book  in  which  educators 
will  find  much  to  .stimulate  them.  It  is 
founded  on  Dr.  Howe's  own  papers  and 
ithoritative. 
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JULIA  WARD  HOWE  WITH  HER   GREAT-GRANDDAUGH 
TER  AND  GRANDCHILDREN. 


THIS  interesting  group,  now    first    pub- 
lished, sliows  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  au- 
thor of  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic," 
with  her  great-granddaughter,     little    Jujia,,, 
Ward  Howe  Hall.     The  mother  of  the  baby- 
is  seen  on  the  rig'nt  and  the  father  and  grand- 
mother at  the  left.     Mrs.  Howe  brought  this 
photograph  with  her  to  her  home  on  Beacon 
street,  Boston,  when  she  returned  the  other 
day  from  her  summer  home  in  Newport.  Mrs. 
Howe,  who  observed  her  eighty-fourth  birth- 
day anniversary  last  May,  has  seen  her  three 
daughters  and  one  son  make  for  themselves 
a  name  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  two  of 
her  granddaughters  (daughters  of  Laura  E. 
Richards)  are  now  entering  on  promising  ca- 
reers in  the  field  of  art  and  literature,  but 
Just  at  present  little  Miss  Julia  Ward  Howe 
Hall,   the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Marion  Hall  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall,  the 
well-known  author  and  lecturer  of  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  born  last  April,  is  the  joy  and  pride  of 
this  distinguished  family.     Since  her  contri- 
bution of  an  Introduction  to  the  "Love  Let- 
ters   of  Margaret  Fuller"   Mrs.    Howe  has 
done  no   extensive  lit^ary  work  this  year, 
but  she  has  been  exceedingly  interested  in  the 
story  of  "Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Fa- 
mous Pupil  and  What  He  Taught  Her,"  upon 
which  two  of  her  daughters  were  at  work 
and  which  has  just  been  published  by  Little. 
Brown  &  Co.    Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  her  hus- 
band, who  died  in  1876,  was  the  first  person  to 
devise  a   method  for  reaching  the  shut-in- 
mind  of  the  blind  deaf-mute.     Yet  there  are 
innumerable  intelligent  men  and  women  who 
are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  young  doc- 
tor who  fought  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks  and 
then  gave  the  best  part  of  his  life  to  teaching 
the  blind  in  the  Perkins  Institution,  Boston, 
was  the  life  partner  of  the  woman  who  wrote 
the    "Battle   Hymn  of  the  Republic."     This 
same  institution  where  Miss  Julia  Ward  of 
New  York  met  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  nearly 
sixty-two  years  ago,  is  now  presided  over  by 
Michael  Anagnos,  the  husband  of  Julia  Ro- 
mana,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Howe,  who  died  in  1886.     While  Maud  Howe 
Elliott,  the  youngest  daughter,  and  Florence 
Howe  Hall,  the  eldest  living  daughter,  were 
at  work  on  the  story  of  Laura  Bridgman,  an- 
other daughter,   Laura  E.  Richards,  whose 


name  has  been  a  household  word  since  her 
"Captain  January"  was  published,  was  writ- 
ing a  book  of  fables,  and  this  book,  called 
"The  Golden  Windows,"  has  since  been  pub- 
lished, with  an  artistic  cover  and  appropriate 
decorations  made  by  her  own  daughter, 
Julia  Ward  Richards.  ^0 


"Laura  Bridgman." 

Bv  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall.    Boston:      Little,  Brown 

*  &  Co. 

Here  we  find  a  full  account  in  Dr.  Howe's  own  words  of  the  in- 
genious and  then  untried  ways  by  which  he  brought  light  to  a  shut-in 
mind,  the  first  case  of  successful  instruction  of  a  child  who  was  blind 
as  "well  as  a  deaf  mute.  Many  sketches  have  been  written,  giving 
some  account  of  Laura  Bridgman 's  development,  but  this  is  the  fullest 
record  of  her  life  which  has  appeared,  and  it  is  largely  made  up  of 
Dr.  Howe's  own  explicit  journals,  and  Laura's  ;lso,  which  posse^. 
great  scientific  and  educational  value.  His  methods  were  wonder- 
fully ingenious;  his  patience  inexhaustible,  and  his  educational  ideas 
far  in  advance  of  his  age.  "What  he  did  for  Laura  Bridgman  and  all 
the  students  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  has  made  the 
lives  of  all  such  afflicted  ones  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  better  and 
happier.  Many  readers  will  be  surprised  as  they  read  to  learn  what  a 
great  humanitarian  Dr.  Howe  was,  not  only  as  shown  in  all  he  wrought 
for  the  blind,  but  also  in  what  he  did  in  organizing  help  for  the  in- 
sane, the  feeble-minded,  and  those  afflicted  in  other  ways.  His  sym- 
pathies were  so  stirred  for  the  Greeks  in  their  war  for  independence 
in  1822  that  he  went  to  their  relief  and  spent  six  years  among  the 
vicissitudes  of  war,  in  the  beleaguered  city,  on  the  battlefield,  on  the 
march,  beside  the  camp-fire,  hunted  from  one  fastness  to  another, 
but  undaunted  and  indomitable.  Then  he  came  home  to  raise  in  and 
about  Boston  $60,000  for  their  relief,  returning  to  Greece  to  see  that 
this  money  was  justly  and  wisely  distributed.  Ten  years  later  his 
interest  in  the  blind  was  awakened,  and  from  that  time  until  his 
death  in  1876,  his  energies  were  primarily  given  to  their  development, 
education  and  happiness.  At  his  funeral  Senator  Hoar  said:  "His 
is  one  of"  the  great  figures  in  American  history.  I  do  not  think  of 
another  who  combines  the  character  of  a  great  reformer,  of  a  great 
moral  champion,  of  a  great  administrator  of  great  enterprises,  requir- 
ing business  sagacity  as  well  as  courage,  always  in  the  van,  with  the 
character  also  of  knight  errant  who  crossed  the  sea,  like  the  Ked 
Cross  Knight  of  old,  to  champion  the  cause  of  liberty  in  a  distant 
nation. ' '  ^ 
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Laura  Bridgman. 

The  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review  of  Books: 
The  new  book  by  Dr.  Howe's  daughters, 
relating  to  Laura  Bridgman,  is  not  the  first 
on  this  subject.  Such  a  book  was  written  in 
1878  by  Mrs.  Edwin  Lamson,  who  was 
Laura  Bridgman's  teacher  for  many  years 
under  Dr.  Howe's  direction.  Phis  book  was 
republished  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  in 
1890. 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  "American 
Notes,"  Charles  Dickens  devotes  twenty 
pages  to  a  visit  to  Perkins  Institute  and 
L&ura  Bridgman.  It  was  of  Mrs.  Lamson, 
then  Miss  Swift,  of  whom  Dickens  wrote: 
"  if  she  could  have  seen  the  face  of  her  fair 
irstructress  she  would  not  have  loved  her 
less,  I  am  sure." 

Mrs.  Lamson  lives  now  in  Cambrldgeport, 
Mass.  She  is  one  of  the  six  survivors  (all 
of  whom  are  over  eighty  years  of  age)  of 
t\e  first  class  oi  the  first  Normal  School  in 
America,  established  through  the  influence 
of  Horace  Mann  in  1839.  K.  W.  D.  H. 

New  York,  Nov    6,  1903. 


Julia   Ward   Howe   and 
Her  Great=Granddaughter. 


When  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  was  | 
eighty-four  years  old  last  May,  returned  j 
to  her  home  on  Beacon  street,  Boston, 
the  other  day,  from  her  annual  summer 
sojourn  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  she  brought 
with  her  an  exceedingly  ,  Interesting 
photograph  of  a  family  group  in  which 
the  author  of  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic"  and  her  great-granddaughter 
and  namesake  are  the  central  figures. 

It  is  a  far,  far  different  Newport  life 
into  which  this  beloved  whitehairca  wo- 
man enters  from  year  to  year  than  that 
which  was  recently  so  scathingly  ar- 
raigned by  Henry  Watterson  in  his  at- 
tack on  the  wealthy  and  idle  smart  set. 
A  generation  ago  there  was  a  real  aris- 
tocracy of  brains  and  culture  in  this 
great  summer  resort,  but  time  lias 
wrought  many  changes  and  there  re- 
mains but  a  small  coterie  of  men  and 
women  who  practice  plain  living  and 
high  thinking,  while  their  very  neigh  n  >rs 
are^  endeavoring  to  out-do  each  ctlier  in 
lavish    entertainments.       In    this    sma:i 

circle  Mrs.  Howe  is  the  honored  queen,  ; 
as  she  is  in  Boston,  where  no  gathering 
of  literary  folk  is  complete   without  her 
presence. 

Mrs.  Howe  has  had  an  active  summer 
season,  considering  her  years.  Happy 
when  surrounded  bv  members  of  her  chil- 
dren or  when  entertaining  some  old-time 
friend  at  her  comfortable  summer  home, 
Oak  Glen,  on  the  outskirts  of  Newport,  it 
was  also  a  pleasure  for  her  to  make  an- 
other visit  to  the  little  chapel  in  South 
Portsmouth,  near  by,  where  the  sect 
known  as  the  Christian  worship,  and 
there  preach  to  them  the  word  of  God  in 
a  simple  and  direct  manner.  It  was  an 
inspiring  picture  to  witness  that  of  this 
venerable,  white-haired  woman  arrayed 
in  white  cashmere  and  a  while  lace  cap. 
standing  behind  the  pulpit  and  speaking 
words  of  cheer  and  hope  to  this  attentive 
congregation   of   working  people. 

Since  her  contribution  of  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  "Love  Letters  of  Margaret 
Fuller,"  Mrs.  Howe  has  done  no  ex- 
tensive literary  work  this  year,  but  she 
has  been  exceedingly  interested  in  the 
story  of  "Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's 


Famous  Pupil  and  What  He  Taught 
Her,"  upon  which  two  of  ner  daughters 
were  at  work  and  which  has  since  heen 
published.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  her 
husband  who  died  in  1876,  was  the  first 
person  to  devise  a  method  for  reaching 
the  shut-in  mind  of  the  blind-deaf-mute. 
Yet  to  many  of  the  younger  generation, 
the  great  pioneer  work  of  Dr.  Howe  in 
behalf  of  the  helpless  is  unknown,  while 
there  are  innumerable  intelligent  men 
and  women  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  young  doctor  who  fought  in 
behalf  of  the  Greeks  and  then  gave  the 
best;  part  of  his  life  to  teaching  the  blind 
in  the  Perkins  Institution,  Boston,  was 
the  life-partner  of  the  woman  who  wrote 
the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  and 
who  has  since  aided  by  pen  and  speech 
many  worthy  causes  in  behalf  of  hu- 
manity. 
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Laura  Bridgrman. 

All  readers  of  Dickens'  "American 
Notes"  will  recall  the  liberal  space  which 
he  gave  to  the  remarkable  blind,  deaf 
mute  girl,  Laura  Bridgman,  and  the 
way  she  had  been  taught  to  communi- 
cate her  thoughts.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe 
was  her  teacher,  and  now,  years  after 
his  death,  two  of  his  daughters  have 
gathered  the  doctor's  records,  Laura's 
own  journals  and  extracts  from  her 
various  teachers  and  have  made  them 
into  a  book  entitled  "Laura  Bridgman, 
Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil  and  What  He 
Taught  Her."  The  book  is  well  written 
and  anyone  interested  in  teaching  will 
find  the  detailed  record  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Laura  Bridgman's  faculties  very 
absorbing.  It  is  probably  made  more 
valuable  by  the  recent  book  of  Helen 
Keller,  who  in  many  ways  has  out- 
stripped Laura  Bridgman  in  intellectual 
attainments.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.;     price  $1  50.) 
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LAURA  BRIDQMAN. 

The  remarkable  story  of  Helen  Keller  is 
fairly  well  known  to  the  reading  public, 
but  the  first  case  of  successful  instructi  n 
of  a  child  who  was  blind  as  well  as  a  deaf 
mute  was  even  more  extraordinary. .  When 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  a  young  Boston  phy- 
sician, fresh  from  the  Greek  revolution,  be- 
came the  head  of  the  first  American  school 
for  the  blind  in  this  city,  he  entered  upon  a 
life  work  which  so  engrossed  ihis  time  and 
attention  that  he  never  told  in  detail  tne 
story  of  his  great  achievements  in  reaching 
the  shut-m  minds  of  the  blind,  deaf  mutes, 
and  it  has  remained  for  two  of  his  daughters, 
Maud  Howe  (Elliott)  and  Florence  Howe 
Hall,  to  relate  the  rescue  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man  from  a  veritable  living  death,  and 
the  devising  of  an  educational  system  which 
has  made  it  comparatively  easy  ever  since 
for  others  to.follow  out  and  improve  upon. 
If  ever  a  hopeless  case  confronted  a 
physician  it  was  that  of  Laura  Bridgman, 
the  seven-year-old  JSTew  Hampshire  girl, 
who  in  1837  was  brought  to  the  new  insti- 
tution for  the  blind.  She  was  endowed 
with  but  one  of  the  senses,  that  of  touch, 
and  she  was  indeed  a  pathetic  aud  unpre- 
possessing figure  when  Dr.  Howe  threw  out 
the  life  line  to  save  this  wreck  of  humanity. 
And  in  1837  Dr.  Howe  had  little  but  his  own 
resources  to  fall  back  on,  and  what  patience, 
what  indefatigable  labor,  and  what  sublime 
faith  the  man  had!  From  the  mere  sign 
language  the  young  girl  was  taught  slowly 
and  diligently,  but  mechanically,  until 
there  came  the  supreme  moment  in  her  life 
when  truth  began  to  flash  upon  her,  her  in- 
tellect began  to  work  and  her  countenance 
lighted  up  with  a  human  .expression. 
Think  of  the  gratification  which  Dr.  Howe 
and  his  co-workers  experienced  when  the 
dog  or  parrot  nature  for  imitating  gave  ' 
way  to  the  immortal  spirit ! 

There  is  not  sufficient  space  to  relate  the 
subsequent  steps  in  Laura's  education.  As 
she  grew  into  womanhood  she  became  fa- 
miliar with  higher  studies,  as  well  as  a  com- 
panion for  her  equally  unfortuuate  compan- 
ions, who  were  gathered  into  the  Perkins 
Institution.  .  Interwoven  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  Laura  is  the  life-story 
of  Dr.  Howe,  his  meeting  with  Miss  Julia 


Ward  of  New  York,  their  marriage  and  trip 
abroad,  and  the  birth  of  their  first  daughter, 
Julia  Romana,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Michael  Anagnos,  the  present  director  of 
the  Perkins  Institution.  This  biographical 
information  should  be  of  interest  to  the 
younger  generation,  who  are  not  so  familiar 
with  the  works  of  Dr.  Howe  as  their  elders, 
particularly  as  his  life  was  one  of  su- 
preme unselfishness  and  self-sacrifice.  He 
was  a  pioneer  in  his  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  the  story  of 
his  success  with  Laura  Bridgrran  is  of  great 
scientific  and  educational  interest.  Dr. 
Howe's  manuscripts,  Laura's  own  journals 
and  extracts  from  the  journals  of  her  vari- 
ous teachers  have  been  diawn  upon  by  Dr. 
Howe's  two  daughters  in  preparing  this 
book  for  publication.  The  story  of  Laura 
Bridgman  is  one  of  the  books  of  the  year  of 
inestimable  permanent  value.  [Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.    Price,  $1.50  net]. 
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"Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous 
Pupil,  and  What  He  Taught  Her,"  by 
Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall, 
tells  for  the  first  time  in  full  the  story 
of  Dr.  Howe's  pioneer  labors  for  the 
blind.  His  educational  methods  were  far 
in  advance  of  his  age  and  their  results 
were  wonderful.  All  blind  deaf-mutes 
educated  since  his  system  was  devised 
have  profited  by  it.  Until  the  education 
of  Helen  Keller,  Laura  Bridgman  was  the 
typical  and  most  interesting  example  of 
what  patience  and  intelligence  in  the 
teacher  can  do  for  the  education  of  such 
unfortunates.  Undeniably,  from  the 
purely  human  standpoint,  Helen  Keller's 
story  is  the  most  absorbing  of  its  kind 
ever  told  for  the  reason  that  her  per- 
sonality is  by  far  the  most  attractive, 
her  gifts  by  far  the  greatest.  Such  a 
feeling  for  language  as  Helen  Keller  ex- 
hibits is  a  rare  endowment  in  any  per- 
son, and  in  connection  with  her  mis- 
fortune it  is  a  most  appealing  one. 
Nevertheless,  had  it  not  been  for  Dr. 
Howe's  early  labors  in  this  educational 
field  and  for  his  success  in  the  training 
of  Laura  Bridgman,  Helen's  education 
would  have  been  impossible. 

The  present  volume  contains  Dr. 
Howe's  records,  Laura's  own  journals 
and  extracts  from  the  journals  of  dif- 
ferent teachers,  combined  and  edited  by 
two  of  Dr.  Howe's  daughters,  the  whole 
making  a  volume  of  great  interest  and 
value. 

("Laura  Bridgman."  By  Maud  Howe 
and  Florence  Howe  Hall.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.     For  sale  by  Lowman  &  Ha'ft<ojjd".J 
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Finally,  fourteen  years  after  the  deatlr 
of  the  pupil  and  twenty-eight  years  after 
the  death  of  the  teacher,  the  detailed  ac- 
count of:  Dr.  Howe's  famous  pupil,  Laura 
Bridgeman,  and  what  he  taught  her,  is 
published.  Dr.  Howe  was  the  pioneer  in 
the  instruction  of  a  child  who  was  blind 
as  well  as  a  deaf  mute,  and  much  of  the 
success  of  subsequent  cases  has  been  due 
to  the  work  that  he  did  and  the  possibilities 
and  suggestions  that  it  opened  up.  It  had 
always  been  Dr.  Howe's  intention  to  write 
in  detail  the  account  of  hia  work,  but  h-a. 
died  before  this  was  accomplished.  For 
several  years  now  his  daughters,  Mrs, 
Maude  Elliott  and  Mrs.  Florence  Hall,  have 
been  arranging  the  records  of  something 
like  400  pages,  illustrated  with  drawings 
and  portraits  by  John  Elliott,  Dr.  Howe's  j 
son-in-law. 

Naturally  enough  this  book  is  manifestly  ! 
the  result  of  loving  labor.  Every  page  is 
full  of  filial  admiration,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  estimate  of  Dr,  Howe's  labors 
with  the  blind  girl,  of  his  high  intelligence 
and  of  his  deep  sympathy  are  not  exagger- 
ated. The  discussion  of  the  patient  her- 
self, of  her  characteristics  and  of  the 
methods  that  were  used  in  her  training,  is 
painstaking  and  is  based  on  the  fullest  in- 
formation. 

Laura  Bridgeman  was  deprived  bv  scarlet 
fever,  of  all  the  senses  except  touch  when 
she  was  two  years  old.  Five  years  later 
Dr.  Howe  began  his  work  with  her.  She 
knew  a  few  arbitrary  signs,  but  absolutely 
nothing  else.  Touch  was  the  only  medium 
of  reaching  her  intelligence.  Dr.  Howe's 
first  effort  was  to  give  her  an,  idea  of  lan- 
guage by  means  first  of  raised  letters,  then 
bv  the  deaf  mute  alphabet  on  his  fingers. 
Labels  in  raised  letters  pasted  upon 
common  objects  gave  her  her  first  idea  of 
connecting  words  with  things.  The  su- 
preme moment  came  when  her  intelligence 
wakened  and  the  realization  dawned  on  her 
that  "here  was  a  way  by  which  she  her- 
self could  make  up  a  Sign  of  anything  that 
was  in  her  own  mind  and  show  it  to  an- 
other mind."  After  that  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  straightforward  effort.  The  story 
of  the  gradual  acquirement  of  the  means 
Of  human  expression  is  a  fascinating  one. 
A  naturally  keen  mind  and  a  wonderful 
acuteness  in  the  one  sense  remaining  to  her 
were  the  two  great  assistants  the  little 
girl  had  in  her  pilgrimage  out  of  the 
I  darkness. 


The  advancement  of  the  little  mind  can 
be  readily  traced  through  the  pages  of  this 
book.     \It    was    gradual,    but    surprisingly 
rajjid   after  all.    when  one   considers   what ' 
had    to    be    overcome.      Not    the    least    in- 
teresting   phase    of    it    all    was    the    ever  j 
widening  field  of  enjoyment  that  her  knowl-  I 
edse   opened   to  her.     The  book  is  full    of , 
extracts   from  the   girl's   diary  and   letters; 
showing    how    steadily    she    progressed    in  i 
self  expression,  and  how  her  command  of  i 
language,    fragmentary  at  first,   constantly  | 
increased.  However  she  never,  even  In  her  I 
advanced    age,     fully    attained    the    power 
of      expression      of      a      normal      person.  ! 
There    are    many    curious    features*   in    her 
development    which    are    discussed    in    the  I 
volume,    notably    her    disposition    to    write 
Verse,    which   she   did   not   undertake  until 
she   was   nearly   forty   years   old.     In  spite 
of  the  attempt  to  teach  her  the  principles 
of  versification,   she  was  utterly  unable  to 
grasp  the  idea  of  either  rhythm,  or  rhyme 
and   neither  appear  in  what  she  calls  her 
poems. 

The  interest  excited  in  her  writings  is 
essentially  non-literary.  It  is  human  and 
physiological.  Having  no  conception  of  the 
value  of  sound,  the  quality  which  we  call 
style  was  not  present  in  anything  she 
wrote.  When  this  is  considered  her  choice 
of  language  is  remarkable. 

LAURA   BRIDGEMAN,    DR.    HOWE'S    FAMOUS   PU- 
PIL,   AND  WHAT  HE  TAUGHT  HER.     By  Maude 
Howe  Elliott  and  Florence  Htare  Hall.     Illustrated 
John  Elliott.     Pages  §31.     Little,   Brown  &  Co., 
Boston,  publishers.  \ 
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Laura  Bridgrman  and 

the  Howe  Family 


The  account  of  "Laura  Brfidgman,  Br. 
Howe's  Famous  Pupil,  and  What  He 
Taught  Her,"  just  published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  is  as  much  the 
story  of  Dr.  Howe  himself  as  of  his 
world-famous  pnpil  and  the  important 
part  she  played  in  the  levolutionizing  of 
the  treatment  given  to  those  unfortunates 
who  are  deprived  of  the  sense  of  sight, 
hearing  and  speech.  The  case  of  Laura 
Bridgman  was  even  more  epochmaking 
in  the  history  of  such  unfortunates  than 
the  later  one  of  the  more  gifted  Helen 
Keller,  for  the  example  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man had  shown  the  possibilities  that 
were  but  further  developed  in  the  meth- 
ods adopted  in  the  case  of  Helen  Keller. 
Dr.  Howe  was  the  pioneer  who  found  the 
path  which  others  have  since  trod  with 
greater  ease.  The  difficulties  which  he 
encountered  and  overcame  had  been  re- 
garded as  insurmountable,  and  even  '.  e 
was   at   times   almost  discouraged. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe's 
life  from  his  childhood  to  the  time  when 
he  began  his  great  experiment  with  the 
Bridgman  child  is  told  in  the  volume  in 
au  extract  from  the  memoir  of  him  writ- 
ten over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by 
his  accomplished  and  deyoited  wife,  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  whose  "Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic"  as  one  of  the  must  fa- 
mous of  American  lyrics.  He  was  but 
just  oif  age  when  the  Greek  struggle  for 
(independence  enlisted  bis  enthusiastic 
support.  He  abandoned  the  career  of  a 
physician  upon  which  he  bad  just  entered 
and  joined  the  Greek  insurgemts  in  the 
field.  He  fought  among  them  six  years 
until  it  became  evident  that  the  Greeks 
would  be  overcome  by  starvation  unless 
pronn.pt  relief  could  be  at  once  aooorded 
them.  He  returned  to  America  and 
preached  a    crusade   in    their    favor   with 

such  effect  that  he  raised  a  fund  of  $60,- 
000.  which  was  mostly  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  provisions,  and  also  a  great 
amount  of  bad-ly  needed  clothing.  Tlw 
supplies  were  carefully  distributed  and 
the  remainder  of  the  money  was  used  in 
providing  work  for  those  not  engaged  in 


the  campaign.  When  he  returned  he>  al- 
most immediately  entered  with  his  char- 
acteristic enthusiasm  on  the  work  of 
teaching  the  blind,  a  movement  in  that 
direction  having  been  started  in  BosUn 
'by  Dr.  Fisher,  but  interest  in  which  was 
languishing.  With  the  sanction  of  the 
committee  in  charge  he  returned  to  Fu 
rope  to  study  the  institutions  there,  but 
the  revolt  of  the  Poles  against  their  Rus- 
sian masters  attracted  his  attention  and 
he  undertook  to  carry  across  the  Prussian 
frontier  some  supplies  of  money  and 
clothing  for  the  Poles  which  bad  been 
sent  from  America.  He  was  then  about 
to  visit  a  school  for  the  blind  that  had 
recently  been  established  in  Berlin. 
Having  accomplished  his  mission  to  the 
Polish  patriots  he  proceeded  to  Berlin, 
where  he  was  immediately  thrown  into 
prison  and  kept  there  in  secret  until,  by  a 
fortunate  accident,  the  fact  of  the  arbitrary 
arrest  became  known  to  the  American 
minister  at  Paris,  and  a  demand  was 
made  on  the  Prussian  government  for 
his  release.  It  was  denied  that  any 
American  had  been  arrested,  but  the 
United  States  government  persisted  in  its 
demand  and  ultimately  Dr.  Howe  was 
taken  under  guard  600  miles  to  the  Prus- 
sian frontier  and  released  there  with  an 
admonition  never  to  cross  it  again. 

On  his  return,  in  1832,  he  received  a 
few  blind  children  in  his  father's  house  in 
Boston,  and  the  New  England  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  became  a 
living  fact.  It  was  five  years  later,  in 
October,  1837,  that  Laura  Bridgman  be- 
came an  inmate  of  the  institution-  She 
was  seven  years  old,  and  for  five  years 
had  been  not  only  blind,  deaf  and  dumb, 
but  was  also  without  sense  of  smell. 
Only  the  sense  of  touch  remained  through 
which  there  was  a  forlorn  hope  of 
reaching  heir  mind. 

The  story  is  of  the  lifetime  in  which 
Laura  Bridman  and  Dr.  Howe  were  asso- 
ciated in  the  great  experiment  that  has  had 
such  world-wide  results.  The  awakening 
of  the  mind  and  soul  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man was  the  result  of  years  of  devotion  on 
the  part  of  Dr.  Howe  and  his  assistants, 
but  this  busy  man  never  found  time  to 
give  the  world  the  complete  story  of  his 
pioneer  labors.  Six  years  after  his  under- 
taking the  education  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man, Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  came  as  his 
wife  to  the  institution  and  it  is  her  own 
testimony  that  some  of  the  happiest  days 
of  her  life  were  spent  there  fn  aiding  and 
encouraging  her  husband  in  hns  philan- 
thropic and  educational  labors.  Now  this 
gifted  woman,  who  since  her  husband's 
death  in  1876  has  been  widely  known  for 
her  own  efforts  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  inter- 
esting story  told  by  two  of  her  daughters, 
Maud  Howe  Elliott,  the  youngest  daughter, 
and  Florence  Howe  Hall,  the  oldest  liv- 
ing daughter,  who  have  made  use  of  Dr. 
Howe's  records,  Laura's  own  journal  and 
other  important  data,  while  her  son-in- 
law,  John  Elliott,  the  artist,  has  supplied 


the  drawings.  This  same  institution  where 
Mtes  Julia  Ward  of  New  York  met  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Ho-we,  nearly  sixty-two  years 
ago,  is  now  presided  over  by  Michael  An- 
agnos,  the  husband  of  Julia  Roinana,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe, 
who  died  in  1886. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  that  talent  in  the 
Howe  family  has  continued  through  three 
generations,  that  while  those  two  daugh- 
ters of  Dr.  Howe  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  were  writing  the  story  of  Laura 
Bridgman's  life  and  education,  another 
daughter.  Laura  B.  Richards,  whose  name 
has  been  a  household  word  since  her 
"Capt.  January"  was  published,  was  writ- 
ing a  book  of  fables,"  "The  Golden  Win- 
dows'," which  has  since  been  published 
with  an  artistic  cover  and  appropriate 
decorations  made  by  her  own  daughter, 
Julia  Ward  Richards. 

This  place  is  also  an1  appropriate  one 
to  mention  some  facts  in  regard  to  the 
Howe  family  as  they  are  at  present,  in 
connection  with  the  reproduction  on  this 
page  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  photo- 
graph of  a  family  group  in  which  the  au- 
thor of  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 
lic'' and  her  great-granddaughter  and 
namesake  are  the  central  figures.  Mrs. 
Howe,  who  observed  her  eighty-fourth 
birthday  anniversary  last  May.  has  seen 
her  three  daughters  and  one- -son  make  for 
themselves  a  name  in  the  world  of  letters, 
and  two  of  hur  granddaughters  (daughters 
of  Laura  E.  Richards)  are  now  entering  on 
promising  careers  in  the  field  of  art  and 
literature,  but  just  at  present  little  Miss 
Julia  Ward  Howe  Hall,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Marion  Hall  of  Or- 
ange, N.  J.,  and  the  granddaughter  of  Mrs. 
Florence  Howe  Hall,  the  well  known  au- 
thor and  lecturer  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  born 
last  April,  is  the  joy  and  pride  of  this  dis- 
tinguished family. 

Mrs.  Howe  has  had  an  active  summer 
season,  considering  her  years.  Happy 
when  surrounded  by  members  of  her  chii 
dren  or  when  entertaining  some  old-tirre 
friend  at  her  comfortable  summer  home, 
Oak  Glen,  on  the  outskirts  of  Newport,  it 
was  also  a  pleasure  for  her  to  make  an- 
other visit  to  the  little  chapel  in  South 
Portsmouth,  near  by,  where  the  sect 
known  as  the  Christian  worship,  and  there 
preach  to  them  the  word  of  God  in  a  sim- 
ple and  direct  manner.  It  was.  said  one 
who  was  present  at  one  of  the  meetings, 
an  inspiring  picture  to  witness  that  of 
this  venerable,  white  haired  woman,  ar- 
rayed in  white  cashmere  and  a  white  lace 
•cap,  standing  behind  the  pulpit  and  speak- 
ing words  of  cheer  and  hope  to  this  atten-  j 
tive  congregation  of  working  people. 
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"Laura  Bridgman." 

A  new  book  that  will  awaken  a  keen  inter- 
est in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  many  people 
is  the  story  of  "  Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's 
Famous  Pupil,  and  What  He  Taught  Her." 
The  book  is  written  by  Dr.  Howe's  daughters 
and  is  the  fulfillment  of  a  long-cherished  plan 
of  his  own.  The  remarkable  case  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  the  child  bereft  of  every  sense 
save  that  of  touch,  who  was,  through  this 
one  faculty,  lead  into  the  light  of  under- 
standing, has  long  been  a  matter  of  public 
interest,  but  the  one  thing  even  more  re- 
markable in  connection  with  the  case,  is  the 
work  of  Dr.  Howe  in  reaching  this  shut-in 
mind.  Of  Laura's  condition  when  she  first 
came  under  the  doctor's  attention,  he  says : 
"  Her  mind  and  spirits  were  as  cruelly 
cramped  by  her  isolation  as  the  foot  of  a 
Chinese  girl  is  cramped  by  an  iron  shoe. 
Growth  would  go  on,  and  without  room  in 
which  to  grow,  naturally  deformity  must 
follow." 

It  was  on  this  barren  soil  the  doctor  be-* 
gan  his  pioneer  work  of  teaching  the  blind 
deaf-mute,  blazing  the  way  by  careful  experi- 
ment and  unwearying  effort,  until  by  his 
method  the  miracle  of  making  the  blind  to  see 
and  the  mute  to  speak  has  been  accomplished. 

In  Dickens's  "  American  Notes  "  he  refers 
to  this  famous  pupil  of  a  famous  teacher  as 
"  built  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  marble  cell,  im- 
pervious to  any  ray  of  light  or  particle  of 
sound,  with  her  poor,  white  hand  peeping 
through  a  chink  in  the  wall,  beckoning  to 
some  good  man  for  help,  that  an  immortal 
soul   might   be   awakened." 


The  volume  is  composed  chiefly  of  Dr. 
Howe's  manuscript  records,  Laura's  own 
journal,  and  extracts  from  journals  of  dif- 
ferent teachers.  The  compiling  of  these 
records,  with  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  work 
of    Dr.    Howe,    has   been    a   labor   of   love   on 
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the  part  of  his  daughters — Maud  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  Hall — and  they  give  for  the 
first  time  the  story  in  full. 

Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
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Julia  Ward  Howe  and 

Great-Grand-Daughter. 
Interesting  Family  Group 

at  Newport. 


The  Famous  Woman'sTime 
Still  Fully  Occupied  with 
Various  Useful  Activities 
in  Boston  and  Newport. 


I 


When  Julia  Ward   Howe   returned  to 
her   home   on   Beacon   street,   the   other 
day,  from  her  annual  summer  sojourn  at 
Newport.  R.  I.,  she  'brought  with  her  an 
exceedingly  interesting  photograph  of  a 
family    group    in    which    the    author    of 
"The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  and 
her  great  grand-daughter  and  namesake 
are  the  central  figures.    Mrs.  Howe,  who 
observed   her  84th   birthday   anniversary 
last  May,  has  seen  her  three  daughters 
and    one    son    make    for    themselves    a 
name  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  two  of 
her      grand-daughters      (daughters      of 
Laura    E.    Richards)    are    now    entering 
on  promising  careers  in  the  field  of  art 
and  literature,  but  just  at  present  little 
Miss  Julia  Ward  Howe  Hall,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Marion  Hall 
of  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  the  grand-daughter 
of  Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall,  the  author 
and   lecturer  of   Plainfield,    N.    J.,    born 
last  April,   is  the  joy  and  pride  of  this 
distinguished  family. 

It  is  a  far  different  Newport  life  into 
which  this  beloved  white-haired  woman 
enters  from  year  to  year  than  that 
which  was  recently  so  scathingly  ar- 
raigned by  Henry  Watterson  in  his  at- 
tack on  the  wealthy  and  idle  smart  set. 
A  generation  ago  there  was  a  real 
aristocracy  of  brains  and  culture  in  this 
great  summer  resort,  but  time  has 
wrought  many  changes  and  there  re- 
mains but  a  small  coterie  of  men  and 
women  who  practice  plain  living  and 
high  thinking,  while  their  very  neigh- 
bors   are     endeavoring    to    outdo    each 


other  in  lavish  entertainments.  In  this 
small  circle  'Mrs.  Howe  is  the  honored 
queen,  as  she  is  in  Boston,  where  no 
gathering  of  literary  folk  is  complete 
without  her  presence. 

Mrs.  Howe  has  had  an  active  summer 
season,  considering-  her  years.  Happy 
when  surrounded  by  her  children  and 
grandchildren,  or  when  entertaining 
some  old-time  friend  at  her  comfort- 
able summer  home.  Oak  Glen-,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Newport,  it  was  also  a 
pleasure  for  her  to  make  another  visit 
to  the  little' chapel  in  South  Portsmouth, 
nearby,  where  the  sect  known  as  the 
Christians  worship-,  and  there  preach  to 
them  the  word  of  God  in  a  simple  and 
direct  manner.  It  was  an  inspiring 
picture  to  witness— that  of  this  vener- 
able, white-haired  woman,  arrayed  in 
white  cashmere  and  a  white  lace  cap, 
standing  behind  the  pulpit  and  speaking 
wordy  of  cheer  and  hope  to  this  atten- 
tive congregation  of  working  people. 

Since  her  contribution  of  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  "Love  Letters  of  Margaret 
Fuller."  Mrs.  Howe  has  done  no  ex- 
tensive literary  work  this  year,  but  she 
has  been  exceedingly  interested  in  the 
story  of  "Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's 
Famous  Pupil  and  What  He  Taught 
Her."  which  two  of  her  daughter?  were 
at  work  upon,  and  which  has  since  been 
published. 

Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  her  husband, 
who  died  in  1876.  was  the  first  person 
to  devise  a  method  for  reaching  the 
shut-in  mind  of  the  deaf-blind  mute. 
Yet,  to  many  of  the  younger  generation, 
the  great  pioneer  work  of  Dr.  Howe  in 
behalf  of  the  helpless  is  unknown,  while 
there  are  innumerable  intelligent  men 
and  women  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
fa&t  that  the  young  doctor  who  fought 
in  behalf  of  the  Greeks  and  then  gave 
the  best  part  of  his  life  to  teaching  the 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  in  the  Perkins 
institution,  Boston,  was  the  life  partner 
of  the  woman  who  wrote  the  "Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  and  who  has 
since  aided  by  pen  and  speech  many 
worthy  causes  in  behalf  of  humanity. 

Mrs.  Howe  spent  some  of  the  happiest 
days  of  her  life  in  the  institution  whe're 
Laura  Bridgman.  the  girl  who  came 
from  Dartmouth.  N.  H.,  to  Dr.  Howe, 
lacking  three  of  the  senses,  was  rescued 
from  a  living  death.  The  awakening  of 
the  mind  and  soul  of  Laura  Bridgman 
was  the  result  of  years  of  devotion  on 
the  part  of  Dr.  Howe  and  his  assistants, 
but  this  busy  man  never  found  time  to 
give  to  the  world  the  complete  story  of 
bis  pioneer  labors,  and  Mrs.  Howe  is 
naturally  gratified  that  two  of  her  own 
daughters  have  made  use  of  Dr.  Howe's 
records,  Laura's  own  journal  and  other 
important  data,  with  such  skill,  while 
her  son-in-law,  John  Elliott,  the  artist, 
has  supplied  the  drawings.  This  same 
institution  where  Miss  Julia  Ward  of 
New  York  met  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
nearly  62  years  ago,  is  now  presided 
over  by  Michael  Anagnos,  the  husband 
of  Julia  Romana,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe,  who  died  in  1886. 

While  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  the  young- 
est daughter,  and  Florence  Howe  Hall, 
the  oldest  living  daughter,  were  at  work 
on  the  story  of  Laura  Bridgman,  an- 
other daughter,  Laura  E.  Richards, 
whose  name  has  been  a  household  word 


since  her  "Captain  January"  was  pub- 
lished, was  writing1  a  book  of  fables, 
this  book,  called  "The  Golden  Win- 
dows," has  since  been  published,  with 
an  artistic  -cover  and  appropriate  decor- 
ations made  by  her  own  daughter,  Julia 
Ward  Richards. 

Hardly  had  Mrs.  Howe  settled  down 
for  the  winter  in  her  comfortable  home 
in  Boston  when  demands  upon  her  time 
and  services  began.  Enjoying  excellent 
health,  she  responds  generously  to  the 
many  appeals  which  are  made,  and  her 
first  appearance  of  the  many  gather- 
ings which  she  will  grace  this  season 
will  be  at.  the  opening  meeting  this 
afternoon  at  her  own  house,  of  the  Bos- 
ton Authors'  Club,  of  which  she  is  not 
only  the  honored,  but  the  .active  presi- 
dent, 
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BY  CHARLES  GORDON  AMES,  D.D. 


Forasmuch  as  divers  and  sundry  have 
taken  in  hand  to  give  some  account  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  the  blind  deaf-mute,  and  of  the 
miracle  wrought  by  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe  in  her  education,  it  has  seemed  good 
to  his  daughters,  having  had  ample  means 
of  knowing  the  facts,  to  set  forth  the  same 
in  due  order  and  proportion.  The  material 
which  they  have  here  condensed  into  a 
volume  of  less  than  400  pages  is  quite  abun- 
dant. It  includes  Dr.  Howe's  own  reports 
and  experiences,  the  diaries  carefully  kept 
by  the  assistant  teachers  selected  by  him, 
and  Laura's  own  journal  and  letters.  We 
also  find  reflected  in  these  pages  the  wide 
and  deep  interest  felt  in  her  situation  and 
in  the  doctor's  methods  by  educational  ex- 
perts, psychologists,  students  of  the  defec- 
tive classes,  and  intelligent  friends  of  hu- 
manity on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Surely 
no  later  generation  should  miss  the  fine  bene- 
fit to  mind  and  heart  of  knowing  this  story 
of  the  resurrection  of  a  buried  life. 

This  fortunate  unfortunate  was  born  into 
a  farmer's  family  at  Hanover,  N.H.,  in  1829. 
After  a  puny  and  rickety  babyhood,  much 
shaken  by  nervous  disturbances,  she  seemed 
to  be  in  a  more  promising  way;  but  at  two 
years  old  she  had  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever 
which  ravaged  her  system  for  five  months, 
and  left  her  a  wreck,  with  the  total  loss  of 
sight  and  hearing  and  with  an  impaired 
sense  of  smell.  Yet  out  of  this  awful  dark- 
ness and  silence  came  the  pathetic  signals 
of  an  active  infant  intelligence. 

*  Laura   Bridgman:   Dr.  Howe's   Famous   Pupil, 

and  What  he  Taught    her.      By    Maud    Howe    and 

'  Florence  Howe  Hall.     With  Illustrations  from  Drawings 

i  by  John  Elliott,    pp.  394.     Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 


Not  till  October,  1837,  when  she  was  nearly 
eight  years  old,  did  she  come  under  the  care 
of  that  wise  and  benignant  friend  who  five 
years  before  had  begun  in  his  own  house  the 
heroic  task  of  educating  the  blind.  Two 
years  later,  in  1839,  a  great  hotel  on  the 
heights  of  South  Boston  was  converted  to 
the  uses  of  that  institution  which  is  his  im- 
posing monument  and  which  except  for  brief 
intervals  became  Laura's  home  until  her 
I  death  in  1889. 

How  did  Dr.  Howe,  the  inspired  Pontifex 
Maximus,  manage  to  build  the  bridge  across 
which  this  poor  child  passed  forth  from  her 
dismal,  sunless  dungeon  into  light  and  lib- 
erty? For  answer  one  must  read  these 
wonderful  chapters.  The  first  steps  were  full 
of  difficulty.  It  does  not  appear  that  she 
had  gained  or  retained  from  her  infancy,  even 
in  a  vague  form,  those  concepts  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  which  come  through  sight  and 
hearing.  It  seems  not  to  have  been  in  the 
power  of  her  parents  to  make  any  appeal  to 
her  reason  or  conscience.  She  was  given 
to  outbursts  of  passion,  and  her  father  had 
controlled  her  by  making  her  afraid  of  him. 
Her  moral  nature  was  inert  and  her  obedi- 
ence was  like  that  of  a  dog. 

She  could  make  known  some  of  her  feel- 
ings and  wishes  through  natural  gestures  and 
cries,  but  she  had  not  even  the  beginning  of 
a  language-code, — not  one  word,  nor  even 
the  notion  that  any  object  might  have  a 
name.  She  probably  realized  that  her  care- 
takers had  some  means  of  knowledge  which 
was  beyond  her  reach,  so  that  it  was  easy 
to  win  her  confidence  by  kindness.  From  the 
outset  therefore  Dr.  Howe  came  into  vital 
and  sympathetic  relations  with  the  child's 
soul,  and  the  activity  of  intelligence  was 
quickened  by  affection.  She  was  "all  there" 
and  ready  to  respond. 

Dr.  Howe  saw  from  the  first  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  extend  indefinitely  her  knowledge 
of  objects  by  a  system  of  signs,  but  this 
would  not  teach  her  to  think  nor  furnish 
a  vehicle  for  rational  ideas  and   moral  in- 


st ruction.  She  must  learn  to  read ;  she  must 
know  the  alphabet  by  raised  letters;  she 
must  be  able  to  talk  and  be  talked  with  by 
the  finger-speech,  like  the  other  blind  pupils. 
What  a  joy  for  him  when  first  she  caught 
the  hint  of  a  relation  between  a  key  and 
the  letters  K-E-Y !  Thenceforward  the  prog- 
ress was  rapid,  and  her  eagerness  to  learn 
was  like  a  consuming  passion.  Once  able 
to  read,  write,  and  converse  she  found  pleas- 
ure in  every  lesson :  her  teachers  were  wearied 
and  worn  by  her  endless  questions.  Year 
after  year  she  climbed  with  alert  and  joyous 
steps  the  shining  hills;  for,  like  Helen  Keller 
and  others  who  have  followed  where  Dr. 
Howe  pioneered  the  way,  she  seems  to  have 
taken  "all  knowledge  for  her  province." 

Serious  and  almost  frightful  as  seems  the 
lot  of  one  who  has  no  means  of  communi- 
cation with  nature  or  humanity  save  through 
impressions  made  on  the  skin,  there  is  yet 
a  fine  compensation  iu  the  fact  that  the 
single  sense  of  touch  may  acquire  a  delicacy 
and  exactness  of  perception  quite  unknown 
to  those  whose  five  senses  may  be  said  to 
dilute  each  other.  The  blind  have  quicker 
and  sharper  hearing:  the  blind  and  deaf  who 
concentrate  their  whole  attention  on  touch — 
or  on  the  sensations  made  by  contact,  press- 
ure, temperature,  and  atmospheric  vibration 
— gain  extraordinary  readiness  and  keenness 
of  perception. 

Laura  Bridgman  could  see  with  her  finger- 
tips and  hear  with  the  whole  surface  of  her 
body.  She  could  detect  the  expression  of 
pleasure  or  displeasure,  of  joy  or  sadness  by 
passing  her  hand  over  a  face,  and  she  knew 
as  well  as  any  other  member  of  the  house- 
hold when  the  bell  gave  a  signal  for  rising 
or  for  meal-time.  She  felt  out  every  part  of 
the  large  building  as  correctly  as  the  tongue 
feels  out  every  corner  of  the  mouth.  She 
knew  when  Dr.  Howe  changed  one  coat  for 
another,  even  when  they  were  alike  in  shape 
and  texture. 

Ever  since  John  Locke  gave  vogue  to  the 
theory  that  all  knowledge  originates  in  sensa- 


tion  the  condition  and  limitations  of  the 
deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind  have  been  a 
subject  of  curious  speculation  and  instinctive 
study.  Diderot,  the  French  philosopher  of  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  dwelt  on  the  fact 
that  each  sense  furnishes  a  different  kind  of 
knowledge.  He  says:  "It  would  be  amusing 
to  get  together  a  company  each  member  of 
which  should  have  no  more  than  one  sense. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would 
treat  one  another  as  out  of  their  wits."  Yet 
of  all  the  five  senses  he  pronounces  that 
"touch  is  the  most  of  a  philosopher." 

But  a  thoughtful  reader  of  this  volume 
will  hardly  be  confirmed  in  the  sensational 
philosophy  or  in  any  view  which  inclines 
to  materialism.  The  senses  are  doors 
which  open  outwardly  as  well  as  inwardly. 
Through  all  physical  limitations  this  pris- 
oned soul  found  a  way  into  the  wide  world 
of  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good, 
and  into  the  life  of  faith,  hope,  and  love. 

Dr.  Howe's  faith  in  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual  nature  of  his  "famous  pupil" 
was  amply  justified  by  the  result.  He 
trusted  to  the  unfolding  of  what  was  en- 
folded, and  confined  himself  to  supplying  fa- 
vorable conditions.  In  developing  a  human 
personality,  be  the  organism  normal  or  de- 
fective, Laura  Bridgman's  history  goes  to 
show  that  neither  human  parentage  nor 
physical  environment  is  the  supreme  factor; 
that  behind,  within,  and  through  all  there 
works  the  force  which  has  been  well  named 
as  "our  hereditv  from  God." 
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Laura  Bridgman:  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pu- 
pil, and  What  He  Taught  Her.  By  Maud 
Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Elliott.  Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  rapid  progress  of  instruction  among 
the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  and  especially 
the  remarkable  gifts  and  qualities  devel- 
oped in  Helen  Keller,  have  naturally  turned 
public  attention  back  upon  the  earlier 
stages  of  this  great-  philanthropy,  "and  in- 
cidentally upon  the  pupil  to  whom  it  was 
first  applied,  Laura  Bridgman.    Dr.  Samuel 

G.  Howe,  during  the  forty  years  that  passed 
between  this  great  triumph  and  his  death, 
never  found  leisure  to  put  his  most  con- 
spicuous achievement  in  writing,  and  it  is 
a  very  fitting  thing  that  two  of  his  daugh- 
ters should  now  do  the  work  for  him.  The 
details  of  the  process  which  rescued  this 
class  of  human  beings  from  life-long  dark- 
ness and  almost  despair,  are  here  clearly 
presented  from  their  father's  written  mem- 
oranda and  in  an  admirable  way. 

The  vast  difference  between  the  results 
obtained  from  Laura  Bridgman  and  from 
Helen  Keller  are  partly  due  to  the  progress 
of  the  age,  which  had,  for  instance,  devel- 
oped Radcliffe  College  for  the  latter's  high- 
er training.  They  are,  however,  due  partly, 
of  course,  to  that  touch  of  individual  genius 
which  is  personal  in  Helen  Keller.  To  this 
are  added  some  further  individual  differ- 
ences, now  for  the  first  time  made  pub- 
lic, between  the  two  careers.  Thus,  we 
now  first  learn  that  Laura  Bridgman's 
life  was  shadowed  for  ten  years  by  one 
of  the  old-fashioned  and  rather  formal 
religious  conversions,  when  her  very  soul 
was  darkened  by  the  fear  of  an  angry  God, 
and  when  Dr.  Howe  himself  said  that  "he 
had  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  girl  whoso 
clearness  and  simplicity  of  mind  had  so 
fascinated  him,  in  this  conventional  and 
professing  sectarian"  (p.  286).  From  all 
this  shadow  Helen  Keller  fortunately  es- 
caped under  the  benign  influence  of  Phillips 


Brooks  and  men  of  kindred  spirit;  and  this 
fact,  combined  with  singularly  happy  influ- 
ences from  her  immediate  companion,  Miss 
Sullivan,  have  made  her  life,  as  it  has  made 
her  face,  far  more  joyous  to  contemplate 
than  was  that  of  her  predecessor. 

The  simple  fact  undoubtedly  is,  that  among 
the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  there  will  be 
found  as  great  a  variety  of  temperaments 
as  anywhere  else.  Even  in  Laura  Bridgman*  s 
day  Dr.  Howe  encountered  in  England  a 
girl  to  whom  he  gave  some  half-dozen 
lessons  beginning  with  the  manual  alpha- 
bet, and  of  whom  he  records  that  "she 
made  more  progress  in  two  hours  than 
Laura  Bridgman  did  in  two  weeks"  (p.  380). 
In  reading  Helen  Keller's  autobiography, 
one  ceases  to  think  of  her  as  a  blind  deaf- 
mute,  but  rather  thinks  of  her  as  one  who, 
if  she  had  possessed  all  the  ordinary  fac- 
ulties, and  so  labored  under  no  picturesque 
disadvantages,  would  still  have  written  an 
autobiography  eminently  worth  reading. 
That  fact  only  makes  this  memoir  of 
Laura  Bridgman  more  valuable,  as  explain- 
ing those  steps  in  education  from  which 
both  these  exceptional  careers  began.  In- 
tellectually speaking,  both  were  the  off- 
spring of  Dr.  Howe,  of  whom  this  book  will 
always  remain  one  of  the  very  best  me- 
morials. 


\Vc 


Teaching  the  Blind. 


LAURA  BRTDGMAN.  Dr.  Howe's  Famous 
Pupil  and  What  He  Taught  Her.  By. 
Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall., 
Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  illustrated;  $2.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  marvels  which  have  been  accom- 
plished In  recent  years  by  those  who 
teach  the  blind  owe  their  inspiration  to 
what  Dr.  Howe  accomplished  more  than 
a  generation  ago  in  the  case  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  who,  in  consequence  of  Dr. 
Howe's  success,  became  the  most  famous 
•blind  woman  in  the  world.  As  early  as 
1846,  it  was  Dr.  Howe's  intention  to  write 
a  detailed  Account  of  his  experience  with 
Laura  Bridgman,  and  in  1874,  a  little 
:  more  than  a  year  before  his  death,  he 
'  again  expressed  his  determination  to  un- 
dertake the  work.  But  his  busy  life  pre- 
vented the  long-cherished  purpose.  In 
this  new  volume,  however,  two  of  his 
daughters  have  utilized  Dr.  Howe's  rec- 
ords, Laura's  own  journals,  and  extracts 
from  Journals  of  different  teachers,  the 
result  being  a  human  document  of  ex- 
ceptional importance.  It  is  to  be  follow- 
ed at  an  early  date  by  an  account  of  Dr. 
Howe's  life,  together  with  his  journals, 
which  are  to  be  edited  by  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Laura  B.  Richards. 

Charles  Dickens  gave  this  picture  of 
Laura  Bridgman  as  he  saw  her: 

The  thought  occurred  to  me  as  I  sat  down 
in  another  room,  before  a  girl  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb,  destitute  of  smell,  and  nearly 
so  of  taste;  before  a  fair  young  creature 
with  every  human  faculty  and  hope,  and 
power  of  goodness  and  affection,  inclosed 
within  her  delicate  frame,  and  but  one  out- 
ward sense— the  sense  of  touch.  There  she 
was,  before  men;  built  up,  as  it  were,  in  a 
marble  cell,  impervious  to  any  ray  of  light 
or  particle  of  sound,  with  her  poor  white 
hand  peeping  through  a  chink  in  the  wall, 
beckoning  to  some  good  man  for  help,  that 
an  immortal  soul  miffht  be  awakened. 

Long  before  I  looked  upon  her  the  help 
had  come.  Her  face  was  radiant  with  in- 
telligence and  pleasure.    Her  hair,  braided 


by  her  own  hands,  was  bound  about  a  n 
whose  intellectual  capacity  and  develop-- 
orient  were  beautifully  expressed  in  it? 
graoeful  outline  and  its  broad,  open  brow; 
her  dress,  arranged  by  herself,  was  a  pat- 
tern of  neatness  and  simplicity;  the  work 
she  had  knitted  lay  beside  her;  her  writing 
book  was  on  the  desk  she  leaned  upon. 
From  the  mournful  ruin  of  such  bereave- 
ment there  had  slowly  risen  up  this  gentle, 
tender,  guileless,  grateful  hearted  being. 
Like  other  inmates  of  that  house,  she  had  a 
green  ribbon  bound  around  her  eyelids.  A 
doll  she  had  dressed  lay  near  upon  the 
ground.  I  took  it  up,  and  saw  that  she  had 
made  a  green  fillet  such  as  she  wore  her- 
self and  fastened  it  upon  its  mimic  eyes. 


y\so  Wota.^, 
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l,URA  BRIDGMAN.  Dr.  Howe's  Fa- 
mous Puiptl  and  Wltoat  He  Taught  Her. 
By  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe 
Hall.    Ldttie.  Brawn  &  Co..  Boston. 

When  ODr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  taught 
Laura  Bn-idgman  to  read,  write  and 
coiriiniiinicsate  with  others  in  moderate- 
ly good  English  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  that  education  of  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  which  has  since 
achieved  more  (perfect  success,  but 
would  have  remained  Impossible  but 
for  some  one  like  him  to  adventure  In 
a  new  and  particularly  discouraging 
field.  He  was  the  man  for  such  work, 
for  many  reasons,  but  partly  because 
of  the  temperament  which  had  led  him 
to  spend  years  In  fighting1  for  Greece, 
and  which  induced  him,  even  after  he 
(had  undertaken  the  project  of  the 
school  for  the  blUnd  in  Boston  and 
gone  abroad  to  study  such  Institutions 
In  France  and  Germany,  to  take  part 
of  his  time  to  carry  relief  to  the  Poles, 
then,  in  1832,  In  the  midst  of  their 
great  struggle  for  liberty.  When  he 
returned,  after  having  been  imprisoned 
in  Germany  for  this  exploit,  he  open- 
ed tJhe  school  for  the  blind.  It  was 
several  years  after  this  (in  1837  when 
Laura  was  seven  years  old)  that  Dr. 
Howe  learned  of  her  case.  He  had 
already  known  of  Julia  Brace  at  the 
American  asylum  In  Hartford,  and  had 
speculated  on  the  possibilities  of  edu- 
cation for  one  in  her  case,  provided 
the -subject  had  the  proper  tempera- 
ment and  could  be  taken  In  hand 
young.  He  went  to  see  the  child,  and 
before  long  she  was  established  In 
his  care  in  Boston, 

The  result  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description  here.  Dr.  Howe  Intended 
for  years  to  write  an  account  of  it, 
but  did  not  carry  out  his  purpose,  and 
this  story  by  his  daughters  probably 
tells  very  nearly  what  he  would  have 
told,  and  possibly  some  things  he 
would    have   omitted    as  being   so    far 


concerned  in  them  himself.  The  story 
of  the  attempts  at  education  are  de- 
scribed fully  and  their  results  made 
apparent  in  a  very  pleasant  narrative 
copiously  illustrated  from  Dr.  Howe's 
records  and  from  Laura  Bridgman's 
own  writings.  She  is  also  so  well 
drawn  that  the  reader  lays  down  the 
volume  with  a  feeling  that  he  knows 
more  about  her  personality  and  its 
development  than  he  could  have  ex- 
pected. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case  there  are 
few  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  who 
can  repay  the  enormous  labor  requir- 
ed to  produce  thorough  mental  develop- 
ment and  reasonable  facility  of  com- 
munication with  strangers.  They 
must  have  special  gifts,  like  any 
others,  who  are  to  undertake  heavier 
tasks  of  mental  development  than  the 
people  among  whom  they  live.  But 
one  supreme  case  like  that  of  Helen 
Keller  prove®  not  only  how  much 
may  be  done  for  the  specially  gifted, 
but  suggests  that  far  less  continued 
work  directed  to  a  much  humbler  ideal 
may  be  of  corresponding  value  in  its 
own  place,  like  the  three  R's-for  those 
who  will  never  go  far  in  any  kind  of 
learning. 
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j_»aura  Bridgman,  bv  Maud  Howe  and  Flor- 
ence Howe  Hall.  pp.  394.  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
$1.50  net. 

This  book  is  more  than  the  story  of  remark- 
able intellectual  development  in  the  woman 
whose  name  it  bears  gained  through  the  single 
avenue  of  the  sense  of  touch:  it  is  also  a  me- 
morial by  two  of  his  daughters  to  the  memory 
and  genius  of  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  the  foun- 
der of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
The  story  of  Dr.  Howe's  persevering  labors 
and  his  remarkable  success  is  here  first  fully 
told.  Laura  Bridgman,  whose  death  occurred 
in  1889,  came  to  the  institute  in  1835)  and  soon 
drew  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  herself  and  her 
teacher  by  her  eager  and  unprecedented  prog- 
ress in  knowledge  and  power  of  expression. 
The  story  is  told  with  much  interesting  detail 
and  so  carefully  were  Laura's  mental  and  spiri- 
tual processes  watched  and  recorded  that,  in 
addition  to  its  interest  for  thoughtful  readers, 
the  book  must  have  great  value  for  students  of 
psychology. 


*  ,  LAURA  BRIDGMAN. 

The  remarkable  story  of  Helen  Keller  is 
fairly  well  known  to  the  reading  public, 
but  the  first  case  of  successful  instruction 
of  a  child  who  was  blind  as  well  as  a  deaf 
mute  was  even  more  extraordinary.  When 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  a  voung  Boston  phy- 
sician, fresh  from  the  Greek  revolution,  be- 
came the  head  of  the  first  American  school 
_for  the  blind  in  this  city,  he  entered  upon  a 


life  work  which  so  engrossed  ihis  time  and 
attention  that  he  never  told  in  detail  the 
story  of  his  great  achievements  in  reaching 
the  shut-in  minds  of  the  blind,  deaf  mutes, 
and  it  has  remained  for  two  of  his  daughters, 
Maud  Howe  (Elliott;  and  Florence  How^ 
Hall,  to  relate  the  rescue  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man    from    a   veritable    living  death,  and 
the  devising  of  an  educational  system  which 
j  has  made  it  comparatively  easy  ever  since 
for  others  to  follow  out  and  improve  upon. 
If    ever'    a    hopeless    case    confronted    a 
1  physician  it  was  that  of  Laura  Bridgman, 
the    seven-year-old  New    Hampshire   girl, 
who  in  1837  was  brought  to  the  new  insti- 
tution for   the    blind.    She    was  endowed 
with  but  one  of  the  senses,  that  of  touch, 
and  she  was  indeed  a  pathetic  and  unpre- 
possessing figure  when  Dr.  Howe  threw  out 
the  life  line  to  save  this  wreck  of  humanity. 
And  in  1837  Dr.  Howe  had  little  but  his  own 
resources  to  fall  back  on,  and  what  patience, 
what  indefatigable  labor,  and  what  sublime 
faith  the  man  had!    From  the  mere  sign 
language  the  young  girl  was  taught  slowly 
and    diligently,    but    mechanically,    until 
there  came  the  supreme  moment  in  her  life 
when  truth  began  to  flash  upon  her,  her  in- 
tellect began  to  work  and  her  countenance 
lighted    up    with     a    human     expression. 
Think  of  the  gratification  which   Dr.  Howe 
and  his  co-workers  experienced  when   the 
dog  or  parrot  nature    for    imitating  gave 
way  to  the  immortal  spirit ! 


There  is  not  sufficient  space  to  relate  the 
subsequent  steps  in  Laura's  education.  As 
she  grew  into  womanhood  she  became  fa- 
miliar with  higher  studies,  as  well  as  a  com- 
panion for  her  equally  unfortuuate  compan- 
ions, who  were  gathered  into  the  Perkins 
Institution.  Interwoven  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  Laura  is  the  life-story 
of  Dr.  Howe,  his  meeting  with  Miss  Julia 
Ward  of  New  York,  their  marriage  and  trip 
abroad,  and  the  birth  of  their  first  daughter, 
Julia  Romana,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Michael  Anagnos,  the  present  director  of 
the  Perkins  Institution.  This  biographical 
information  should  be  of  interest  to  the 
younger  generation,  who  are  not  so  familiar 
with  the  works  of  Dr.  Howe  as  their  elders, 
particularly  as  his  life  was  one  of  su- 
preme unselfishness  and  self-sacrifice.  He 
was  a  pioneer  in  his  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  the  story  of 
his  success  with  Laura  Bridgman  is  of  great 
scientific  and  educational  interest.  Dr. 
Howe's  manuscripts,  Laura's  own  journals 
and  extracts  from  the  journals  of  her  vari- 
ous teachers  have  been  diawn  upon  by  Dr. 
Howe's  two  daughters  in  preparing  this 
book  for  publication.  The  story  of  Laura 
Bridgman  is  one  of  the  books  of  the  year  of 
inestimable  permanent  value.  [Boston^ 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.    Price,  $1.50  neU^*^ 
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WHAT  HE  TAUGHT  HER.  has  been  pre- 
pared from  Dr.  Howe's  records.  Miss 
Bridgman's  own  *7BnrtratS7""and  the  jour- 
nals of  her  different  teachers,  by  Dr. 
Howe's  daughters,  Maude  Howe,  and  Flor- 
ence Howe  Hall.  (Little.  Brown  and  Coni- 
r~pany7J    1 
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THE   STORY   OF 
LAURA   BRIDGMAJf. 

Not  less  remarkable  than  the  story  of 
Helen  Keller  is  "Laura  Bridgman,"  which 
has  Just  been  brought  out  by  the  daugh- 
ters of  Samuel  Gridely  Howe. 

Had'  it  not  been  for  the  work  of  Dr. 
Howe  in  the  case  of  Laura  Brldgman, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  Miss  Keller's 
case  would  never  have  toe^rv  what  it  is  to- 
day. Dr.  Howe  showed  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  establish,  communication  between 
a  person  totally  deaf,  iblind  and  dumb,  and 
the  outside  world.  This  'book,  which  tells 
of  the  work  of  Dr.  Howe  in  Miss  Bridg- 
man's  case,  is  from  the  doctor's  own 
notes  and  from  reminiscences  of  Julia 
Ward  Howe  and  Mr.  Micliael  Anagnos, 
wttvo  succeeded  Dr.  Howe  as  director  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

In    describing   his    early    experiences    in 
educating    the     eight-year-old     girl 
seemed  hopelessly  cut  off  from  the  oute* 
world,  Dr.  Brldgman  says: 

'The  poor  child  had  sar.  m  mil' 
men£*_.and  patiently  imitated  everything 
her  teacher  did,  but  now  the  truth  began 
to  flash  upon  her,  iher  intellect  began  to 
work,  she  perceived  that  here  was  a  way 
by  which  she  could  herself  make  up  a 
sign  of  anything  that  wan  in  her  own 
mind  and  show  it  to  another  mind,  and  at 
once  ner  countenance  lighted  up  with  a 
human  expression;  it  was  no  longer  a  dog 
or  a  parrot— it  was  an  immortal  spirit 
eagerly  seizing  upon  a  new  link  of  union 
with  other  spirits!  I  could  almost  fix  up- 
on the  moment  when  this  truth  dawned 
upon  Tier  mind  and  spread  its  light  to  her 
countenance;  I  saw  that  the  great  obsta- 
cle was  overcome  ,and  that  henceforward 
nothing  but  patient  and  persevering,  plain 
and  straightforward  efforts  were  to  be 
used." 

The  growth  of  the  child's  intellect,  and 
|he  means  by  which  the  doctor  managed 
to  expand  the  ideas  of  the  one  groping  in 
darkness,  form  a  remarkable  book— quite 
as  remarkable  in  fact  as  Helen  Keller's 
"The  Story  of  My  Life." 

(Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston;  $1.20.) 
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Dickens's  Account  of  Laura  Bridgman. 

The  flew  York  Times  Saturday  Review  of  Books: 

In  your  issue  of  Nov.  7  there  appeared  a 
paragraph  quoting  from  Charles  Dickens's 
account  of  Laura  Bridgman,  in  his  "Amer- 
ican Notes."  When  the  great  novelist 
published  that  story,  which  electrified  the 
English-speaking  world  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  he  gave  it  in  Dr.  Howe's  own 
words. 

"  I  have  extracted,"  says  Dickens,  "a 
ff»w  disjointed  fragments  df  her  history 
from  an  account  written  by  that  one  man 
who  has  made  her  what  she  is.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  and  touching  narrative,  and 
I  wish  I  could  present  it  entire." 

After  giving  extracts  from  Dr.  Howe's 
reports,  Dickens  goes  on  to  say : '";*'  Such  are 
a  few  fragments  from  the  simple  but  most 
interesting  and  instructive  history  of  Laura 
Bridgman.  There  are  not  many  persons,  I 
hope  and  believe,  who  after  reading  these 
passages  can  ever  hear  that  name  with 
indifference." 

What  Charles  Dickens  wished  he  might 
do  in  the  year  1842  has  at  last"  been  done. 
In  "  Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous 
Pupil,  and  What  He  Taught  Her,"  we 
have  the  whole  wonderful  story  told  in  the 
words  of  the  man  who  made  her  what  she 
was.  It  is  this  that  gives  the  book  its 
unique  value,  and  makes  it  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  of  modern  biographies.      M.  A. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  11,  1903. 


LAURA  BRIDGMAN.  >, 

The  remarkable  case  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  a  girl  with  only  one  of  the  senses, 
made  her  as  famous  in  her  day  as  Helen 
Keller  is  in  this,  and  the  efforts  and  dis- 
coveries of  Laura's  teacher,  Dr.  Howe, 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  educatiTtTflff 
system  which  has  benefited  many  afflict- 
ed ones. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Howe's  pioneer  la- 
bors has  lately  been  published  as  a 
book,  compiled  from  Dr.  Howe's  rec- 
ords, Laura  Bridgman's  own  journal, 
and  from  the  journals  of  different  teach- 
ers, by  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe 
Hall,  the  daughters  of  the  founder  of 
the  first  American  institute  for  the 
blind.  *-- 

The  progress  of  this  child  dwelling  in 
darkness  and  silence,  is  traced  by  the 
daily  records  of  her  lessons  and  conver- 
sations, from  which  sufficient  extracts 
have  been  taken  to  form  a  continuous 
story. 

The  book  will  attract  those  who  are 
interested  in  following  the  development 

and  awakening  of  a  mind  which  had  but 
one  way  of  expression,  and  aside  from 
its  scientific  value,  the  work  is  in  a  way 
a  biography  and  a  memorial  tribute  to 
a  man  prominent  in  his  generation  and 
ever  busied  in  active  endeavor  for  hu- 
manity. 

The  volume  is  illustrated  and  is  pub- 
lished by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Bostai*-*- 
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HELEN    KELLER'S   PREDECESSOR. 

LAURA  Bridgman.     By  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall.     Cloth,  $% 
x  8  in.,  394  pp.    Price,  $1.50.     Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

THE  case  of  Helen  Keller,  which  has  attracted  so  much  attention, 
is  by  no  means  unique  in  the  annals  of  educational  effort.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  same  difficulties  existed  in  the  case 
of  Laura  Bridgman,  whose  relations  with  the  outer  world  were  depend- 
ent upon  the  single  sense  of  touch.  Her  pathetic  history  used  to  be 
well  known,  owing  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  Charles  Dickens 
visited  her  and  reported  upon  her  case  in  "  American  Notes  "  ;  but  the 
revival  of  interest  in  such  cases,  as  shown  by  the  autobiography  of  Miss 
Keller,  has  naturally  led  to  an  account  of  Laura  Bridgman's  career 
which  in  many  ways  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  recent  biographies. 
Dr.  Howe,  her  instructor,  had  to  invent  all  the  methods  by  which  she 
could  communicate  her  thoughts  to  the  world,  and  Miss  Keller  has  only 
reaped  where  Dr.  Howe  had  sown  so  many  years  ago.  The  book  before 
us  gives  in  full  all  the  stages  of  the  development  of  the  poor  girl's  mind, 
and  the  ingenious  methods  used  by  Dr.  Howe  to  make  it  conscious  of 
other  minds.  Her  development  from  childhood  to  o'.d  age  is  dealt  with 
in  the  most  sympathetic  manner,  and  quite  a  new  light  is  thrown  upon 
her  emotional  development  by  the  copious  extracts  from  her  journal. 

One  incident  contains  an  episode  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  in  human  experience.     Laura's  teacher  was  being  courted  by 

a  young  man  who  was  naturally  very  kind  to  Laura  during  his  visits. 
By  a  natural  instintt  Laura  thought  his  visits  were  for  her,  and  it  had 
to  be  broken  to  her  that  she  could  not  hope  for  his  love.  She  spelt  out 
on  her  fingers  :  "  Am  I  not  pretty  ?  " 

The  book  also  contains  a  sufficient  biography  of  Laura's  teacher,  Dr. 
Howe,  who  was  one  of  the  most  skilled  teachers  of  the  blind  this 
country  has  known.  While  the  general  methods  employed  by  him 
would  scarcely  be  considered  adequate  nowadays,  his  treatment  of 
Laura  Bridgman  stands  out  as  one  of  the  classics  of  educational  lore, 
and  will  be  treasured  as  such  in  the  final  form  given  in  this  volume. 
The  authors  are  daughters  of  Doctor  Howe,  and  they  have  been  at 
work  on  this  volume  for  several  years,  with  Doctor  Howe's  voluminous 
notes  at  their  command. 
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The  account  of  "Laura  Bridgmajg^ 
Howes  Famous  Pupil,  and  What  He  Taught 
Her,"  just  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston,  is  as  much  the  story  of  Dr.  Howe 
himself  as  of  his  world-famous  pupil  and 
the  important  part  she  played  in  the^revo- 
lutionizing  of  the  treatment  given  to  those 
unfortunates  who  are  deprived  of  the  sense 
of  sight,  hearing  and  speech.  The  case  of 
Laura  Bridgman  was  even  more  epoch- 
making  in  the  history  of  such  unfortunates 
who  are  deprived  of  the  sense  of  sight, 
hearing  and  speech.  The  case  of  Laura 
Bridgman  was  even  more  epochmaking  in 
the  history  of  such  unfortunates  than  the 
later  one  of  the  more  gifted  Helen  Keller, 
for  the  example  of  Laura  Bridgman  had 
shown  the  possibilities  that  were  but  further 
developed  in  the  methods  adopted  in  the 
case  of  Helen  Keller.  Dr.  Howe  was  the  pio- 
neer who  found  the  path  which  others  have 
since  trod  with  greater  ease.  The  difficul- 
ties which  he  encountered  and  overcame 
had  been  regarded  as  insurmountable,  and 
even  he  was  at  times  almost  discouraged. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe's 
life  from  his  childhood  to  the  time  when 
he  began  his  great  experiment  with  the 
Bridgman  child  ,is  told  in  the  volume  In 
an  extract  from  the  memoir  of  him  written 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  his  ac- 
complished and  devoted  wife,  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  whose  "Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic"  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
American  lyrics.  He  was  but  just  of  age 
twhen  the  Greek  struggle  for  independence 
enlisted  his  enthusiastic  support.  He  aban- 
doned the  career  of  a  physician  upon  which 
he  had  just  entered  and  joined  the  Greek 


insurgents  in  the  field.  Hhe  fought  among 
them  six  years  until  it  became  evident  that 
the  Greeks  would  be  overcome  by  starvation 
unless  prompt  relief  could  be  at  once  ac- 
corded them.  He  returned  to  America  and 
preached  a  crusade  in  their  favor  with  such 
effect  that  he  raised  a  fund  of  $60,000,  which 
was  mostly  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
provisions*  and  also  a  great  amount  of  bad- 
ly needed  clothing.  The  supplies  were  care- 
fully distributed  and  the  remainder  of  the 
ra/oney  was  used  in  the  campaign.  When 
he  returned  he  almost  immediately  entered 
with  his  characteristic  enthusiasm  on  the 
work  of  teaching  the  blind,  a  movement  in 
that  direction  having  been  started  in  Bos- 
ton by  Dr.  Fisher,  but  interest  in  which  was 
languishing.  With  the  sanction  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  he  returned  to  Europe  to 
study  the  institutions  there,  but  the  revolt 
of  the  Poles  against  their  Russian  masters 
attracted  his  attention  and  he  undertook 
to  carry  across  the  Prussian  frontier  some 
supplies  of  money  and  clothing  for  the 
Poles  which  had  been  sent  from  America. 
He  was  then  about  to  visit  a  school  for  the 
blind  that  had  recently  been  established  in 
Berlin.  Having  accomplished  his  mission 
to  the  Polish  patriots  he  proceeded  to  Ber- 
lin, where  he  was  immediately  thrown  into 
prison  and  kept  there  in  secret  until,  by  a 
fortunate  accident,  the  fact  of  the  arbitrary 
arrest  became  known  to  the  American  min- 
ister at  Paris,  and  a  demand  was  made  on 
the  Prussian  government  for  his  release.  It 
was  denied- that  any  American  had  been 
arrested,  but  the  "United  States  government 
persisted  in  its  demand  and  ultimately  Dr. 
Howe  was  taken  under  guard  600  miles  to 
the  Prussian  frontier  and  released  there  with 
an  admonition  never  to  cross  it  again. 

On  his  return,  in  1832,  he  received  a  few 
blind  children  in  his  father's  house  in  Bos- 
ton, and  the  New  England  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  became  a  living 
fact.  It  was  five  years  later,  in  October, 
1837,  that  Laura  Bridgman  became  an  in- 
mate of  the  institution.  She  was  7  years 
old,  and  for  five  years  had  been  not  only 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  but  was  also  without 
sense  of  smell.  Only  the  sense  of  touch  re- 
mained through  which  there  was  a  forlorn 
hope  of  reaching  her  mind. 

The  story  is  of  the  lifetime  in  which 
Laura  Bridgman  and  Dr.  Howe  were  asso- 
ciated in  the  great  experiment  that  has  had 
such  world-wide  results.  The  awakening 
of  the  mind  and  soul  of  Laura  Bridgman 
was  the  result  of  years  of  devotion  on  the 


part  of  Dr.  Howe  and  his  assistants,  but 
this  busy  man  never  found  time  to  give  the 
world  the  complete  story  of  his  pioneer  la- 
bors. Six  .years  after  his  undertaking  the 
education  of  Laura  Bridgman,  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  came  as  his  wife  to  the  insti- 
tution and  it  is  her  own  testimony  that  some 
of  the  happiest  days  of  her  life  were  spent 
there  in  aiding  and  encouraging  her  husband 
in  his  philanthropic  and  educational  labors. 
Now  this  gifted  woman,  who  since  her  hus- 
band's death  in  1876  has  been  widely  known 
for  her  own  efforts  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  inter- 
esting story  told  by  two  of  her  daughters, 
Maud  Howe  Elliott,  the  youngest  daughter, 
and  Florence  Howe  Hall,  the  oldest  living 
daughter,  who  have  made  use  of  Dr.  Howe's 
records,  Laura's  own  journal  and  other  im- 
portant data,  while  her  son-in-law,  John  El- 
liott, the  artist,  has  supplied  the  drawings. 
This  same  institution  where  Miss  Julia 
Ward  of  New  York  met  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  nearly  sixty-two  years  ago,  is  now 
presided  over  by  Michael  Anagnos,  the  hus- 
band of  Julia  Romana,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe,  who  died  in  1886. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  talent  in  the  Howe 
family  has  continued  through  three  genera- 
tions, that  while  those  two  daughters  of  Dr. 
Howe  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  were  writ- 
ing the  story  of  Laura  Bridgman's  life  and 
education,  another  daughter,  Laura  E. 
Richards,  whose  name  has  been  a  household 
words  since  her  "Captain  January"  was  pub- 
lished, was  writing  a  book  of  fables,  "The 
Golden  Windows,"  which  has  since  been 
published  with  an  artistic  cover  and  appro- 
priate decorations  made  by  her  own  daugh- 
ter, Julia  Ward  Richards. 

This  place  is  also  an  appropriate  one  to 
mention  some  facts  in  regard  to  the  Howe 
family.  Mrs.  Howe,  who  observed  her 
eighty-fourth  birthday  anniversary  last  May, 
has  seen  her  three  daughters  and  one  son 
make  for  themselves  a  name  in  the  world 
of  letters,  and  two  of  her  granddaughters 
(daughters  of  Laura  E.  Richards)  are  now 
entering  on  promising  careers  in  the  field 
of  art  and  literature,  but  just  at  present 
little  Miss  Julia  Ward  Howe  Hall,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and.  Mrs.  Henry  Marion  Hall  of 
Orange,  N.  J.,  and  the  granddaughter  of 
Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall,  the  well  known 
author  and  lecturer  of  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
born  last  April,  is  the  joy  and  pride  of  this 
distinguished  family. 


Mrs.  Howe  has  bad  an  active  summer  sea- 
son,   considering   her   years.      Happy   when 
surrounded  by  members  of  her  children  or 
when  entertaining  some  old-time  friend  at 
Nher   comfortable   summer   home,   Oak  Glen, 
on  the  outskirts  of  Newport,  it  was  also  a 
gilpasiire  for  her  to  make  another  visit  to 
the  little  chapel  in  South  Portsmouth,  near 
by,  where  the  sect  known  as  the  Christian 
worship,  and  there- preach  to  them  the  word 
of  God  in  a  simple  and  direct  manner.   It 
was,   said  one  who  was  present  at  one  of 
the  meetings,  an  inspiring  picture  to  witness 
that  of  .this  venerable,  white  haired  woman, 
arrayed  jn  white  cashmere  and  a  white  lace 
-cap,  standing  behind  the  pulpit  and  speak- 
ing words  of  cheer  and  hope  to  this  atten- 
tive congregation  of  working  people. 


BRIEF    NOTICES    OP   NEW   BOOKS. 


The  appearance  of  a  work  entitled 
"Laura  Bridgman.  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pu- 
pil, and  What  He  Taught  Her/f*by  Maud 
Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall,  recalls 
the  fact  that  apparently  little  has  been 
written  concerning  the  famous  blind  deaf- 
mute,  in  whom  was  first  exemplified  the 
merit  of  the  educational  system  devised 
for  such  unfortunates  by  the  late  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe.  Indeed,  it  was  her 
case  that  won  for  Dr.  Howe  an  interna- 
tional renown.  In  telling  the  story  of 
Laura  Bridgman's  life,  Dr.  Howe's  daugh- 
ters have  compiled  a  volume  of  interest 
to  the  scientist  and  general  reader  alike, 
and  have  rendered  a  pleasing  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  their  talented  father.  That 
Dr.  Howe  was  enabled  to  take  this  girl, 
devoid  since  her  second  year  of  the  sense 
of  sight,  hearing,  and;  to  a  large  extent, 
smell,  and  not  alone  place  her  in  com- 
munication with  the  world,  but  make  of 
her  an  intelligent,  useful  woman,  marked 
a  milestone  in  the  nineteenth  century 
psychology.  The  writers  have  realized 
the  importance  of  the  earlier  period  of 
Laura  Bridgman's  education,  and  have 
been  at  pains  to  trace  it  minutely.  When 
Dr.  Howe  had  once  succeeded  in  showing 
her  that  what  he  sought  was  to  provide 
her  with  a  means  of  giving  expression  to 
her  thoughts  and  desires  and  of  receiving 
and  understanding  the  thoughts  and  de- 
sires of  those  about  her,  the  road  was 
cleared  of  its  greatest  obstacle.  But  this 
was  an  obstacle  that  tireless  patience 
alone  could  remove.     The  manner  in  which 


he  brought  her  to  an  understanding  of 
herself  and  of  her  capabilities  is  sympa- 
thetically narrated.  Indeed,  the  tone  of 
the  whole  volume  is  of  a  sincere  human 
sympathy.  Dr.  Howe  kept  a  careful  rec- 
ord of  the  progress  his  pupil  made,  and 
in  later  years  Laura  herself  kept  a  diary 
in  which  she  jotted  down  her  impressions, 
problems,  hopes,  ^and  fears,  and  the 
events  of  her  daily  life.  Record  and  jour- 
nal have  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  doc- 
tor's daughters,  who  have  utilized  both 
intelligently.  There  is  also  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  work  of  Dr.  Howe's  earlier 
days,  the  part  he  played  in  furthering 
the  independence  of  Greece  and  in  assist- 
ing the  Poles  in  their  struggle  for  free- 
dom. Glimpses  are  given  of  several  of 
the  prominent  educators  with  whom  the 
doctor  had  intimate  relations,  and,  by  way 
of  an  appendix,  we  find  a  reprint  of  Prof. 
Sanford's  study  of  the  writings  of  the 
famous  blind  deaf-mute.  (Boston:  Lit- 
tle,   Bptrwn    and   Company.)  ^**f 
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.AURA    BRIDGMAN. 


The  remarkable  case  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  the  girl  with  only  one  of  the 
senses,  that  of  touch,  has  always  in- 
terested a  large  number  of  people,  al- 
though very  few  have  known  much 
about  her  early  life. 

The  story  of  the  success  of  Dr. 
Howe's  pioneer  labors  is  now  told  in 
full  for  the  first  time.  As  many  blind- 
deaf  mutes  have  been  benefited  by  the 
system  of  education  which  he  devised 
for  Laura  (the  most  widely  known  be- 
ing Helen  Keller).,  the  book  is  one  of 
great  importance. 

As  early  as  1846  it  was  Dr.  Howe's 
intention  to  write  a  detailed  account 
of  his  experiments  with  Laura  Bridg- 
man;  and  in  1874  (he  died  in  1876)  he 
again  expressed  his  determination  to 
do  this.  But  between  1846  and  1876 
the  conflict  with  slavery,  the  Civil  war, 
and  the  work  he  did  for  the  public  in 
charities  and  politics,  so  absorbed  him 
that  he  found  no  time  to  do  what  he 
also  a  little  shrank  from,  as  if  it  were 
sounding  his  own  trumpet.  Other  per- 
sons took  up  the  task,  but  performed 
it  imperfectly;  while  his  son-in-law, 
Michael  Anaguos,  in  the  school  at 
South  Boston,  and  in  the  kindergarten 
at  Jamaica  Plain,  has  been  carrying  on 
the  work  of  teaching  Helen  Keller  and 
others,  with  advantages  which  Dr. 
Howe  could  not  command. 

Dr.  Howe's  records,  which  have  been 
largely  drawn  upon  in  the  preparation* 
of  this  work,  are  very  complete,  and 
possess  great  scientific  and  educational 
value.  His  methods  were  wonderfully 
ingenius  and  his  patience  was  inex- 
haustible. The  awakening  of  the  mind 
and  soul  of  Laura  Bridgman  was  th« 
result  of  years  of  devotion  on  the  part 
of  Dr.  Howe  and  his  assistants.  His 
educational  methods  were  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age,  and  all  those  interest- 
ed in  the  development  of  young  minds 
cgjt4'  learn  much  from  reading  the  re- 
sults of  his  experiments  with  this  deaf- 
mute. 


re  have  in  this  MS  Dr.  Howe's  rec- 
ords, Laura's  own  journals,  and  ex- 
tracts from  journals  of  different  teach- 
erV^,  These  records  are  put  together 
with  great  skill  by  two  of  Dr.  Howe's 
daughters. 

(Laura    Bridgman,    Dr.    Howe's    Fa^.- 
mous  Pupil,  and  What  H  tier. 


By  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe 
Hall.  With  portraits  and  other  illus- 
trations from  drawings  by  John  Elliott 
$1.50  net.  Published  by  Little, 
&  Co..  Bosto 
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Laura  Bridyman:  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pu- 
pil, and  What  He  Taught  Her.  By  Maud 
Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Elliott.  Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  rapid  progress  of  instruction  among 
the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  and  especially 
the  remarkable  gifts  and  qualities  devel- 
oped in  Helen  Keller,  have  naturally  turned 
public  attention  back  upon  the  earlier 
stages  of  this  great  philanthropy,  and  in- 
cidentally upon  the  pupil  ,,to  whom  it  was 
first  applied.  Laura  Bridgm-.n.  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe,  during  the  forty  years  that  passed 
between  this  great  triumph  and  his  death, 
never  found  leisure  to  put  his  mos't  con- 
spicuous achievement  in  writing,  and  it  is 
a  very  fitting  thing  that  two  of  his  daugh- 
ters should  now  do  the  work  for  him.  The 
details  of  the  process  which  rescued  this 
class  of  human  beings  from  life-long  dark- 
ness and  almost  despair,  are  here  clearly 
presented  from  their  father's  written  mem- 
oranda and  in  an  admirable  way. 

The  vast  difference  between  the  results 
obtained  from  Laura  Bridgman  and  from 
Helen  Keller  are  partly  due  to  the  progress 
of  the  age,  which  had,  for  instance,  devel- 
oped Radcliffe  College  for  the  latter's  high- 
er training.  They  are,  however,  due  partly, 
of  course,  to  that  touch  of  individual  genius 
which  is  personal  in  Helen  Keller.  To  this 
are  added  some  further  individual  differ- 
ences, now  for  the  first  time  made  pub- 
lic, between  the  two  careers.  Thus,  we 
now  first  learn  that  Laura  Bridgman's 
life  was  shadowed  for  ten  years  by  one 
of  the  old-fashioned  and  rather  formal 
religious  conversions,  when  her  very  soul 
was  darkened  by  the  fear  of  an  angry  God, 
and  when  Dr.  Howe  himself  said  that  "he 
had  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  girl  whoso 
clearness  and  simplicity  of  mind  had  so 
fascinated  him,  in  this  conventional  and 
professing  sectarian"  (p.  286).  From  all 
this   shadow   Helen   Keller   fortunately   es- 


caped  under  the  benign  influence  of  Phillips 
Brooks  and  men  of  kindred  spirit;  and  this 
fact,  combined  with  singularly  happy  influ- 
ences from  her  immediate  companion,  Miss 
Sullivan,  have  made  her  life,  as  it  has  made 
her  face,  far  more  joyous  to  contemplate 
than  was  that  of  her  predecessor. 

The  simple  fact  undoubtedly  is,  that  among 
the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  there  will  be 
found  as  great  a  variety  of  temperaments 
as  anywhere  else.  Even  in  Laura  Bridgman's 
day  Dr.  Howe  encountered  in  England  a 
girl  to  whom  he  gave  seme  half-dozen 
lessons  beginning  with  the  manual  alpha- 
bet, and  of  whom  he  records  that  "sht» 
made  more  progress  in  two  hours  than 
Laura  Bridgman  did  in  two  weeks"  (p.  380). 
In  reading  Helen  Keller's  autobiography, 
one  ceases  to  thin":  of  her  as  a  blind  deaf- 
mute,  but  rather  thinks  of  her  as  one  who, 
if  she  had  possessed  all  the  ordinary  fac- 
ulties, and  so  labored  under  no  picturesque 
disadvantages,  would  still  have  written  an 
autobiography  eminently  worth  reading. 
That  fact  only  makes  this  memoir  of 
Laura  Bridgman  more  valuable,  as  explain- 
ing those  steps  in  education  from  which 
both  these  exceptional  careers  began.  In- 
tellectually speaking,  both  were  the  off- 
spring Of  Dr.  Howe,  of  whom  this  book  will 
always  remain  one  of  the  very  best  me- 
morials. 
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LAURA  Bridgman  is  a  name 
which  marks  ah  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race. 
She  was  the  first  human  being 
who  with  the  use  of  but  one 
of  the  five  senses,  that  of  touch,  was 
able  to  communicate  with  others  and 
share  in  some  degree  the  experiences 
of  ordinary  life.  Her  home  was  in 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  where  her  father  and 
mother  were  members  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  what  was  then  called  Mill 
Village,  now  Etna.  At  about  two 
years  of  age  she  lost  entirely  sight  and 
hearing,  and  almost  all  sense  of  smell, 
only  touch  remained.  In  this  condi- 
tion she  was  an  object  only  of  pity  un- 
til she  came  into  the  care  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel G.  Howe  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston,  Mass. 
The  story  of  the  remarkable  ingenuity 
and  heroic  patience  with  which  he 
built  up  on  the  sense  of  touch  a  knowl- 
edge of  a  way  to  give  and  receive  com- 
munications from  others  is  of  absorb- 
ing interest  and  is  told  very  largely  in 
Dr.  Howe's  own  words.  The  con- 
necting links  are  supplied  by  Dr. 
Howe's  daughters,  Miss  Maud  Howe 
and  Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall.  The 
case  of  Laura  Bridgman  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  others  of  like  character,  not- 
ably that  of  Helen  Kellar,  the  accom- 
plished graduate  of  Radcliffe  College; 
but  she  was  the  first  of  her  class.  The 
methods  used  with  her  were  tentative 
and  experimental,  and  this  book  is  and 
must  always  continue  to  be  of  unique 
interest  as  the  record  of  the  triumph 
of  the  human  mind  over  apparently 
unsurmounta'ble  obstacles.  (Boston: 
Little,  Brown  and  Company.) 
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Laura  Bridgman. 

After  long  waiting,  this  important  book  seems  to 
have  been  brought  to  the  world  at  precisely  the  right 
time,  not  alone  because  the  gifted  authors,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Howe  Hall  and  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliot,  have 
the  inspiration  of  family  affection  and  deep  interest,  as 
well  as  the  literary  ability,  to  produce  the  history  with 
all  the  simplicity  and  charm  of  an  eye  witness ;  but  also 
because  the  public  is  still  deeply  interested  in  the  more 
recent  experience  of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  has  reaped 
the  advantage  of  the  methods  of  Dr.  Howe  and  his 
successors  in  her  own  remarkable  career. 

Laura  Bridgman  has  long  been  a  familiar  name  to  all 
who  have  loved  humanity,  or  been  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  living  soul  under  adverse  circumstances. 
Yet  this  volume  brings  a  great  amount  of  new  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  her  history  and  the  methods  so  pa- 
tiently and  skilfully  devised  by  Dr.  Howe,  and  the  con- 
sequent development  of  her  intellectual  and  spiritual 
powers.  It  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  the 
experiment  which  Dr.  Howe  wished  to  make  in  the 
education  of  a  blind  and  deaf  mute,  to  find  in  his  first 
pupil  a  woman  well  endowed  by  nature  and  of  good 
hereditary  influences.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bridgman  were  of 
E*ood  substantial  New  England  families,  and  with  charac- 
teristic respect  for  education,  they  fully  concurred  in  all 
the  advantages  offered  for  their  daughter.  Laura 
was  born  with  the  usual  faculties  of  sight  and  hearing, 
but  was  rather  a  sickly  child,  with  strong  "physical 
peculiarities  from  her  mother  and  a  temperament  very 
liable  to  certain  diseases,  but  with  great  delicacy  of 
fiber  and  consequent  sensibility."  After  the  recur- 
rence of  several  childish  "fits"  common  to  such  temper- 
aments, she  was  in  fine  condition  for  about  four  months, 
after  which  scarlet  fever  ravaged  her  system  with  great 
fury,  destroying  utterly  the  organs  of  sight  and  hearing, 


blunting  the  sense  of  smell,  and  prostrating  her  whole 
system  so  completely  that  recovery  was  impossible.  The 
interesting  account  by  Dr.  Howe  of  her  physical  condi- 
tion opens  up  many  of  the  important  questions  to  which 
medical  science  is  anxiously  seeking  an  answer,  and 
the  history  of  the  young  girl  becomes  very  valuable, 
kept  as  she  was  for  years  under  careful  and  competent 
medical  supervision,  in  this  connection  >  of  physical 
science  alone.  But  almost  as  interesting  is  the  account 
of  the  early  friend  of  this  bereaved  girl,  who  was  de- 
voted to  her  in  her  helpless  childhood.  His  name  should 
be  remembered  along  with  the  hero  of  philanthropy, 
who  liberated  her  from  the  prison  house  of  her  mind. 
"Mr.  Asa  Tenney,  an  eccentric  old  bachelor  in  the 
neighborhood,  was  a  rude,  unlettered  man,  but  with  a 
kind  and  warm  heart,  which  she  contrived  to  touch,  and 
from  which  there  flowed  toward  her  as  long  as  it  beat  a 
stream  of  love  and  kindness." 

He  became  interested  in  the  little  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  child,  and  as  soon  as  she  could  walk  out  he\ised 
to  lead  her  off  into  the  fields  and  woods.  He  contrived 
to  teach  her  in  many  ways,  but  he  had  no  belief  she 
could  be  taught  speech  or  reading  and  writing  in  any 
way,  and  he  felt  quite  unwilling  that  she  should  be 
taken  to  Boston  with  Dr.  Howe. 

Dr.  Howe  took  the  greatest  care  to  lead  the  young 
girl  into  a  simple,  intelligent  and  sell-supporting  life. 
There  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  from  her  own 
excitable  and  passionate  temperament,  and  from  the  un- 
wise treatment  of  the  many  people  who  thronged  about 
her  from  interest  in  her  peculiar  situation  and  from 
curiosity.  At  a  later  period  some  of  her  relations  pro- 
posed to  employ  her  to  give  entertainments  by  which 
she  could  make  large  profits.  Dr.  Howe  was  ex- 
tremely averse  to  such  a  plan  for  her,' and  sent  a  teacher 
to  visit  her  parents  and  dissuade  them  from  such  a 
course.  'That's  enough,  then,"  said  Mr.  Bridgman. 
"Dr.  Howe  has  made  Laura  what  she  is,  and  we  have 
no  right  to  do  anything  contrary  to  his  judgment." 

Twice  the  attempt  was  made  to  remove  Laura  to  her 
father's  home,  but,  although  she  was  very  much  at- 
tached to  her  relatives,  she  pined  for  her  Boston  home, 
where  she  was  indeed  born  again  into  thought  and  life, 
and  she  was  so  ill  as  to  be  in  peril  of  her  life  until  she  P 
was  returned  to  the  institution,  from  which  she  was 
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never  to  be  wholly  separated.  She  was,  however,  for 
long  periods  with  friends  who  had  a  great  influence 
upon  her,  especially  upon  her  religious  convictions.  She 
was  baptized  into  the  Baptist  church,  of  which  she  con- 
tinued a  member. 

Many  curious  problems  in  physiology  and  spiritual 
influence  are  offered  by  the  experience  of  this  soul  who 
could  not  receive  knowledge  by  the  common  senses. 
Her  own  journals  and  those  of  her  devoted  teachers 
give  us  great  insight  into  her  experiences.  Some  in- 
stances of  intercourse  with  other  minds  are  given  and 
also  her  perception  of  color  and  of  the  effect  of  music 
through  the  vibrations,  to  which  her  nerves  were  very 
sensitive.  Red  was  offensive  to  her  and  black  and 
white  were  distinct  to  her  feelings. 

Besides  the  absorbing  interest  in  Laura's  education 
and  her  career,  this  book  is  full  of  delightful  reminis- 
cences of  the  life  of  Dr.  Howe,  whose  short  memoir  in 
the  beginning  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  his  remarkable 
life  and  also  of  his  much  prized  friend,  Dr.  John  D. 
Fisher,  who  was  the  first  to  awaken  attention  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  and  was  willingly  evermore  the  sup- 
porter and  friend  of  Dr.  Howe's  work. 

Dr.  Howe's  wife  and  daughters  are  necessarily 
mingled  in  the  delightful  narration  of  this  child  of 
their  love  and  care.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  con- 
tinue the  relation  through  the  management  of  the  insti- 
tution by  Dr.  Howe's  devoted  son-in-law,  Mr.  Anagnos, 
who  has  carried  out  the  plans  of  Dr.  Howe  on  the 
same  lines,  but  to  greater  extent  and  success. 

I  know  nothing  in  the  history  of  philanthropy  more 
satisfactory  than  the  histciy  of  this  institution  and  the 
wide  influence  it  has  produced  on  many  other  plans  for 
humanity  and  reform.  Ednah  D.  Cheney. 
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—  Trcb  tgW  xupuSv  Forence  Howe  Hall 
xai  Maud  Howe  s?s$6Qy)  «?i6Xoyov  gi6Xt- 
ov,  7cpay{ji,aTsu6jjt,svov  7C£pt  tyj<;  ev  Boaxcovrj 
<r/oXYJ$  toW  tu^Xwv  xat  xuxpaXaXwv,  tyj$ 
IBpodstaTj;  &7cb  xou  aXyjq/.ovifJTOu  atjtwv  rca- 
Tpb?  SajJiouYjX  TpiSXsu  Xaou.  To  pt6Xtov 
touto  £XT£V&$  7tpaYiJ.aTc6sTai  rt€pt  rrjs  La- 
ura Bridgham  t?j;  irpuTYj;  Tu^XiJs  paSt)- 
xpi'as  tou  Xaou  at  §£  7U£pt  t<5v  xax«6Xv;6£t- 
<j(ov  7Cpoa7ua6£i(5vxpb(;  £X7cai§£uatv  auTffc  ^Xij- 
pOfoptat,  sXyjfOyjaav  £x  t&v  uri^stcocjswv  tou 
[^£Y«Xou  fiXavGpurou  xat  ftXs'XXYjvos.  'Erct 
tyJ  Pa<j£t  twv  7cpoa7:a0ct(5v  to6twv  xat  tgW 
IxeOoSwv  xpbs  £xrcat8suatv  tyj$  Laura  Bridg- 
man  vwea'zrfiri  vj  |v  BoaTwnrj  0^0X13  t<5v 
tu^X&v,  uub  ttjv  8i£u8uv<jtv  tou  Xaou  xat  rj$ 
SuuOuvtyj;  tuyx*V£1  «1t©  T0U*  Oa^aiou  auTcu, 
0  Y«^po;  tou  S7ct  OuyaTpt  x.  M.  'AvaYvw- 
(jtououXo?.  oVcts  {j^y^Xw?  TCporJYaY£V  aur^v. 
'H  «Transcript»  tyj;  Bo<jtcovyj<;  iv  TptdT^j- 
X(j>  «pOf(i)  I^vsTto  pt6X(ov  to3to,  itoiouua 
eufYjjjiov  [xvitav  xat  rcept  tou  x.  'AvaYvumo- 
tuouXou,  tou  aYo>vtaOsvTO?  xat  aYu>vi£ojjL6\ou 
«7C£p  T^j;  a^oX^?  TauTYjs,    J}ti$  OiwpfiTxat  ^ 

7Up(0TY)    TWV   TU^XtoV     X31    Xto^aXaXtoV     £V    T<3 


^o\wocv\>^^ ,  H^y^ycOc 


Laura    Bridgman 

*  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  little  girl 
named  Laura  Bridgrrian? 

When  she  was  a  baby  she  became 
very  sick. 

She  was  sick  a  long  time.  When 
she  got  well,  she  was  deaf  and  blind. 
She  could  not  taste  or  smell.  She 
could  learn  only  by  feeling.  Her 
mother  felt  very  sorry  for  her.  She 
was  very  kind  to  her.  Little  Laura 
followed  her  mother  every  where 
when  she  worked.  Laura  would  feel 
her  mother's  arms  and  hands,  and 
try  to  work  like  her  mother. 

By  and  by  she  learned  to  knit, 
then  she  was  very  happy.  She  dis- 
liked to  be  idle. 

A  kind  physician  in  Boston  heard 
about  Laura.  He  asked  her  mother 
to  let  her  come  to  the  school. 

At  first  Laura  was  very  lonely. 
The  people  in  the  school  were  very 
kind  to  her  and  she  soon  learned  to 
like  it.     She  soon  began  to  learn. 

They  gave  her  spoons,  keys,  books 
and  other  things.  Each  one  had  its 
name  on  it  in  raised  letters.  She 
could  feel  the  name. 

By  and  by  they  took  the  names 
off,  then  Laura  put  them  on  ag?«,in. 
She  learned  very  fast. 


Ho^. 
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If  she  had  a  good  lesson  she  would 
pat  her  head  like  her  teacher  did 
when  she  was  pleased.  By  and  by 
she  learned  to  spell  on  her  fingers 
and  to  write. 

After  awhile  her  mother  went  to 
see  her.  She  did  not  know  her 
mother.  Her  mother  gave  her  some 
beads.  She  wore  them  at  home. 
She  remembered  them.  Her  mother 
told  her  that  she  brought  the  beads 
from  home.  Her  mother  kissed  her. 
She  knew  her  mother.  She  was 
very  happy.  Aftorwhile  her  mother 
went  home.  Laura  felt  very  sad. 
She  wanted  to  go  home  with  her 
mother,  but  she  was  a  good  little 
girl  and  staid  at  school. 
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"Laura  Bridgman"  by  Maude  Howe 
and  Florence  Howe  Hall.  The  remarkable 
case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  the  girl  with 
only  one  of  the  senses,  that  of  touch, 
has  alawys  interested  a  large  number  of 
people,  although  very  few  have  known 
much  about  her  early  life.  The  story 
of  the  success  of  ^r,  Hdt»"*'°  pioneer 
labors  is  now  told  in  full  for  the  first 
time.  As  many  blind-deaf  mutes  have 
been  benefited  by  the  system  of  education 
which  he  devised  for  Laura  (the  most 
widely  known  being  Helen  Keller),  the 
book  is  one  of  importance.  Dr. 
Howe's  records,  which  have  been  largely 
drawn  upon  in  the  preparation  of  this 
work,   are  very     complete,     and     possess 

great  scientific  and  educational  value. 
His  methods  were  wonderfully  ingenious 
and  his  patience  was  inexhaustible.  The 
awakening  of  the  mind  and  soul  of  Laura 
Bridgman  was  the  result  of  years  of  de- 
votion on  the  part  of  Dr.  Howe  and  his 
assistants.  His  educational  methods  were 
far  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  all  those 
interested  in  the  development  of  young 
minds  can  learn  much  from  reading  the 
results  of  his  experiments  with  this  deaf 
n>u>t&   Boston:    Little,    Brown   &  Qp*r 
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"  "Laura  Bridgman,"  the  book  by  Mrs, 
Maud  Howe  Elliott  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Florence  Howe  Hall,  of  Plainfleld,  is  being 
brought  out  in  an  English  edition.  The 
volume  has  gone  into  its  third  edition  jjjr 
this  country. 
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Among  Ihe  new  hooks  of  Juitue,  brown 
&  Go  are  ,,L;iura  Bridgman,"  by  Maud 
Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall,  and  "The 

Life  Radiant,"  by  Lilian  Whiting,  author 
of  "The  World  Beautiful."  Miss  Whiting 
is  spending  the  winter  in  Washington,  and 
in  the  early  spring  will  go  to  Italy,  where 
she  will  spend  several  months  in  Rome, 
Florence,  and  Venice,  gathering  material 
for  her  next   hook'. 


U\Ve  \    A\^N    \'e^K  SL^ 


By  another  of  those  coincidences,  whose 
frequency  has  almost  the  force  of  law,  the 
same  season  which  has  given  us  an  extended 
biography  of  Helen  Keller  brings  us  a 
similar  volume  dealing  with  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil,  and  What 
He  Taught  Her,  by  Maud  Howe  and  Flor- 
ence Howe  Hall.  To  those  specifically 
interested  in  this  branch  of  education,  the 
volumes  will  prove  of  complementary  inter- 
est. To  the  casual  reader  Miss  Keller's  life 
will  be  the  more  attractive.  (LUtle,  Brown 
and  Company^  Boston.) 
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Interest  In  the  story  of  Laura  Brldgmari.  Dr.  | 
Samuel   G.  Howe's  deaf,   dumb  and  blind   pupil,  I 
has   been    reawakened   abroad,   and   a   largre  edi- 
tion  of   the   book.   "Laura   Brldeman."  by   Maud 
Howe   and   Florence   Howe   Hall,   has    Just  been 
brought  out  In  England  by  Hodder  &  Stouphton 
In  this  country  the  book  has  already  gone^ojfl^^ 
third  edition. 


BY  S.  P.  MORSE. 


BEFORE  the  remarkable  case  of  Helen 
Keller  attracted  worldwide  attention, 
that  of  Laura  Bridgeman  had  shown 
the  possibilities  of  education  of  persons  in 
whom  the  five  senses  were  latent  or  ex- 
tinct. The  biography  of  Miss  Bridgman, 
including  a  review  of  the  life  and  work 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  her  instructor, 
has  now  been  written  by  Maude  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  Hall.  The  book  is  im- 
portant because  the  system  of  education 
devise  by  Dr.  Howe  has  remained  a  stand- 
ard by  which  many  blind  deaf  mutes  have 
been  benefited,  among  them  Miss  Keller. 

A  sketch  of  Dr.  Howe's  career  as  a  phil- 
anthropist and  as  a  participant  in  the 
Greek  revolution  opens  the  story.  In  1832 
he  established  in  a  modest  way  in  Boston 
the  New  England  Institute  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind.  When  it  became  neces- 
sary, to  obtain  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  school,  Dr.  Howe  displayed  the  work 
of  his  charges  before  the  legislature,  which 
was  so  favorably  impressed  that  an  ap- 
propriation soon  was  made.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  enterprise  led  to' the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the   Blind. 

Laura  Bridgman  was  educated  at  this 
school.  Born  in  1829,  in  Hanover,  N.  H., 
phe  had  been  puny  and  sickly  since  her 
birth,  having  inherited  scrofulous  tenden- 
cies. While  an  infant,  she  fell  ill  of  scar- 
let fever.  The  sickness,  lasting  two  years, 
left  her  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  devoid  of 
the  sense  of  smell.  A  good  Samaritan,  Asa 
Tenney,  a  rude,  unlettered,  and  eccentric 
bachelor,  took  an  interest  in  the  child.  He 
took  her  for  walks 'in  the  woods  and  taught 
her  to  distinguish  an  apple  from  a  stone, 
a  cat  from  a  dog,  and  other  objects,  all  by 
the  sense  of  touch. 

Attention  was  attracted  to  her  case  by 
James  Barrett,  a  Dartmouth  college  stu- 
dent, who  was  called  to  Hanover  by  the 
selectmen  to  make  out  tax  rolls.  Barrett 
communicated  with  Dr.  Mussey,  head  ot  tho 
medical  department  of  Dartmouth,  and  the 
physician  in  turn  advised  Dr.  Howe  of  the 
pathetic     case.      With     Longfellow,     Rufus 


Choate,  and  others,  Dr.  Howe  visi 
Bridgman  home.  This  journey  resulted  in 
the  removal  of  Laura  to  the  Perkins  insti- 
tute, much  to  the  disappointment  of  her 
faithful  companion,  Tenney.  Laura  was 
then  7  years  old.  With  the  growth  of  her 
mental  faculties,  the  silent  darkness  that 
shrouded  her  life  had  become  irksome. 

ssed  only  the  most  primitive  means 
unmunication  with  her  fellow  beings — a 
pat  on  the  head  expressed  approval,  rub- 
bing her  hands  expressed  disapproval;  pv 
ing  her  one  way  meant  to  go^and  another 
to  come.  From  this  apparently  hopeless 
beginning  Dr.  Howe  educated  her  as  Helen 
Keller  has  been  educated. 

Minute  -details  of  her  tutelage  and  her 
progress  are  recorded  in  the  book,  with 
specimens  of  her  letters.  The  best  of  the 
three  autobiographies  she*  wrote — that  of 
Feb.  2,  1859— is  published.  Among  her  visi- 
tors were  Charles  Dickens,  Mrs.  Dickens, 
•and  Charles  Sumner;  among  her  studies 
geography,  elementary  astronomy,  mental 
arithmetic.  Each  succeeding  volume  of 
her  diary  evidenced  progress  in  clearness 
of  thought  and  accurate  use  of  language. 
The  book  is  replete  with  data  regarding 
her  life  and  the  course  of  instruction 
adopted  by  Dr.  Howe. 

Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pu- 
pil, and  What  He  Taught  Her.  By  Maud 
Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall.  Boston: 
Little.  Brown  &  Co. 
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This  wonderful  history  is  the  com- 
plete account  of  Dr.  Howe's  famous 
pupil,  Laura  Bridgman.  We  have  heard 
all  our  lives  of  the  poor  child  who  at 
two  years  of  age  lost  sight,  hearing1  and 
smell,  by  reason  of  an  attack  of  scar- 
let fever.  Dr.  Howe  began  his  interest- 
ing and  then  largely  experimental 
work  when  she  was  but  seven  years  old. 
She  had  only  the  sense  of  touch,  yet 
he  was  able  to  teach  her  language,  first 
by  means' of  the  raised  alphabet,  and 
then  by  the  deaf-mut«  finger  alphabet. 
"When  it  dawned  upon  her  that  she 
possessed  the  means  of  making  known 
not  merely  her  physical  wants  but  her 
feelings  and  thoughts,  her  improve- 
ment wasi  rapid.  Her  teachers  found 
her  possessed'  of  a  brllKlant  mind  and 
an  upright  moral  sense — a  birthright 
which  but  for  their  patience  might  have 
been  forever  lost  in  darkness.  She  has 
not  only  rapaid,  In  many  ways,  the 
time  and  care  bestowed  upon  her,  but 
has  been  of  inestimable  help  in  the 
teaching  of  others  similarly  afflicted. 
Helen  Keller,  it  will  be  remembered, 
has  profited  largely  by  'means  of  the 
same  teaching  under  the  same  devoted 
teachers. 

We   are  surprised  to   learn   that    the 
history  of  Laura  Brfldgman   has   never 
before  been  fully  told,  for  her  case  has 
attracted     such     world-wide     comment 
that  it  would  seem  that  all  facts  con- 
cerning it   must   have  'been   long   since 
public     property.     The  book    has    real 
charm  apart  from  its  suggestive  notes 
and  teaching.    Laura's  own  Journal  and 
the   extracts   from   her    teachers'    notes 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  value.      E.  S.  B. 
LAURA  HBIDGMMJA'Nw    Dr.  Howe's    Fam_ 
ous  Pupil  and  What  He  Taught  Her.  By 
Maud   Howe   and   Florence   Howe   Hall. 
Published  by  Little,  Browm  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. 


LAURA  BRIDGMAN,  DR.  HOWE'S  FAMOUS  PUPIL, 
AND  WHAT  HE  TAUGHT  HER.  By  Dr.  Howe's 
daughters,  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall.  Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  394 
pp.     Price,  $1.50. 

This  book  is  welcome  as  few  books  can  be.  Even! 
more  fascinating  than  the  story  of  Helen  Keller  is  that 
of  the  first  great  conquest  of  the  teaching  art. 

The  remarkable  case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  the  girl  with 
only  one  of  the  senses,  that  of  touch,  has  always  inter- 
ested a  large  number  of  people,  although  very  few  have 
known  much  about  her  early  life. 

The  story  of  the  success  of  Dr.  Howe's  pioneer  labors 
is  now  told  in  full  for  the  first  time.  As  many  blind- 
deaf  mutes  have  been  benefited  by  the  system  of  educa- 
tion which  he  devised  for  Laura  (the  most  widely  known 
being  Helen  Keller),  the  book  is  one  of  great  impor- 
tance. 

Dr.  Howe's  records,  which  have  been  largely  drawn 
upon  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  are  very  complete, 
and  possess  great  scientific  and  educational  value.  His 
methods  were  wonderfully  ingenious,  and  his  patience 
was  inexhaustible.  The  awakening  of  the  mind  and 
soul  of  Laura  Bridgman  was  the  result  of  years  of  devo- 
tion on  the  part  of  Dr.  Howe  and  his  assistants.  His 
educational  methods  were  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  and 
all  those  interested  in  the  development  of  young  minds 
can  learn  much  from  reading  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments with  this  deaf-mute. 

We  have  in  this  manuscript  Dr.  Howe's  records, 
Laura's  own  journals,  and  extracts  from  journals  of  dif- 
ferent teachers.  These  records  are  put  together  with 
great  skill  by  two  of  Dr.  Howe's  talented  daughters. 
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LAURA   BRIDGMAN  AND  HELEN   KEL- 
LER. 


To  the  Editor  op  The  Evening  Post: 

Sir:  In  your  issue  of  November  18  a 
comparison  is  made  between  Laura  Brldg- 
man  when  she  was  for  some  years  under 
the  influence  of  an  "old-fashioned  and 
rather  formal  religious  conversion"  and 
Helen  Keller  as  she  is  at  the  present 
time. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  phase 
of  Laura's  experience  began  when  she  was 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  whereas 
Miss  Keller  is  now  only  in  her  twenty- 
fourth  year.  It  is  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible to  contrast  the  life  of  -a  person  who 
died  in  her  sixtieth  year  with  that  of  a 
young  woman  in  the  heyday  of  her  youth. 
This  would,  indeed,  be  comparing  the  com- 
plete with  the  incomplete.  It  seems  just, 
however,  to  compare  Laura  Bridgman  at 
the  age  of  twenty  with  the  young  student  at 
Radcliffe  College.  In  his  report,  dated 
January  1,  1850,  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe 
says: 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  to  hear  of  a 
girl  who  is  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
shorn  of  half  the  other  senses,  being  cheer- 
ful, and  even  gay  and  frolicsome.  Never- 
theless, so  it  is.  There  are  few  persons  so 
light-hearted,  so  cheery,  so  full  of  mirth, 
so  ready  at  any  moment  to  laugh  at  a  joke, 
.     .     .    as    Laura    Bridgman.     .     .     . 

Miss  Wight  (Laura's  teacher  and  com- 
panion), in  her  journal  observes,  very 
properly: 

There  is  one  thing  that  seems  worthy 
of  remark  about  Laura:  the  affection  which 
everybody  has  for  her  here  in  the  house, 
where  the  novelty  has  worn  off,  and  where, 
from  her  love  of  conversation,  she  some- 
times taxes  severely  the  time  and  patience 
of  her  favorites.  But  everybody  loves  her. 
As  Sophia  said  yesterday,  "She  is  so  good, 
they  can't  help  it."     .     .     . 


Dr.  Howe  continues: 

It  has  ever  been  a  subject  of  anxiety 
with  me  to  have  her  furnished  with  oppor- 
tunities of  exercising  these  virtuous  dis- 
positions in  the  various  offices  of  charity 
and  love,  knowing  well  that  they  need  ex- 
ercise, just  as  much  as  do  the  mental  fac- 
ulties.   .     .     . 

With  regard  to  her  religious  develop- 
ment, he  says: 

It  was  a  touching  and  beautiful  sight  to 
see  this  young  soul,  that  had  lain  so  long 
in  utter  darkness  and  stillness,  as  soon  as 
the  obstacles  were  cleared  from  its  path, 
begin  to  move  forward  and  upward  to  seek 
and  to  own  its  Creator,  God!  It  was  as 
if  the  lost  Pleiad,  brought  back  again  to 
her  native  sphere,  and  under  her  native 
influences,  should  begin  to  move  onward 
with  graceful  sweep,  and,  joining  her  sister 
stars,  renew  her  circling  homage  around  the 
central  throne  of  light.  Her  intellect  had 
done  part  of  its  work;  it  had  brought  God 
to  her  mind. 

While  an  undue  pietism  affected  Laura's 
character  for  a  time,  sho  soon  returned  to 
the  serenity  of  spirit  which  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  results  of  her  education,  and 
of  the  wise  methods  of  her  great  benefac- 
tor. She  was  happy,  cheerful,  active  to  the 
end  of  her  life.  She  died  in  May,  1889.  In 
the  autumn  of  that  year  the  place  that 
she  had  left  vacant  was  filled  by  a  little 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  child,  and  Helen 
Keller  became  a  pupil  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution. She  has  undoubtedly  more  tal- 
ent than  her  famous  predecessor,  but  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  she  should  lead  a 
more  blameless,  happy,  and  useful  life  than 
Laura    Bridgman. 

Florexce    Howe    Haij,. 

I'hi infield,    N.    J.,    November  25. 
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Interest  in  the  story  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe's- , famous 
dear?,  dumb  and  blind  pupil,  has  been 
reawakened  abroad,  and  a  large  edition 
of  the  book,  "Laura  Bridgman,"  by 
Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall, 
has  just  been  brought  out  in  England. 
by  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  In  this  coun-. 
try  the  book  has  already  gone  into  a 
third  edition. 
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Interest  in  the  story  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe's  famous  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  pupil,  has  been  reawaken- 
ed abroad,  and  a  large  edition  of  the  book, 
"Laura  Bridgman,"  by  Maud  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  Hall,  has  just  been  brought 
out  in  England  by  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
In  this  country  the  book  has  already  gone 
into  a  third  edition. 
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SATURDAY     EVENING,      NOV.    28,    1003. 

Reviewing  the  life  of  "Laura  Bridg- 
man"  as  told  in  the  book  noticed  else- 
where on  this  page,  a  contemporary  for- 
cibly says:  "That  Dr.  Howe  was  en- 
abled to  take  this  girl,  devoid  since  her 
Recond  year  of  the  sense  of  sight,  hear- 
ing, and  to  a  large  extent,  smell,  and 
not  alone  place  her  in  communication 
With  the  world,  but  make  of  her  an  in- 
telligent, useful  woman,  marked  a  mik- 
■  stone  in  the  nineteenth  century  psychol- 

!  ogy." 

Interest  in  the  story  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe's  famous 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  pupil,  has  been 
reawakened  abroad,  and  a  large  edi- 
tion of  the  book,  "Laura  Bridgman,"  by 
Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall, 
has  just  baen  brought  out  in  England  by 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.  In  this  country 
the  book  has  already  gone  into  a  third 
edition.  It  has  forged  its  way  to  the 
front,  very  quietly,  but ,  irresistibly  with 
its  own  intrinsic  merit.  It  is  most  fas- 
cinating, and  appeals  to  every  sympa- 
thetic reader.  During  the  holidays  it  is 
to  have  an  immense  sale.  It  comes  from 
Little,   Brown   &    Company. 
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\  Pathetic  Life. 
LAURA    BRII.H4MAN. 


Dr.  Howe's  -I^a- 
aious  Pupil  and  What  He  Taugat  Her. 
By  Maud  and  Florence  Howe  Hall.  Il- 
lustrated from  drawings  by  John  Elliott. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Laura  Bridgnian  was  horn  in  the  last 
month  of  the  year  1820.  She  was  the 
third  daughter  of  a  New  Hampshire 
father.  When  2  years  of  age  she  was 
afflicted  by  scarlet  fever  and  other  dis- 
eases, which  left  her  blind,  deaf,  dumb 
and  "without  that  distinct  conscious 
of  individual  existence  which  is  devel- 
oped by  the  exercise  of  the  senses." 
She  had  only  one  sei.se— that  of  touch. 
In  course  of  time  she  became  a  pupil  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Grid  ley  Howe,  who  was  '"a 
lover  of  liberty  and  a  champion  of  the 
oppressed."  He  was  the  leading  spirit 
in  the  establishment  of  the  first  American 
school  for  the  blind,  and  it  was  in  con- 
nection with  this  work  that  his  life  be- 
came so  famously  linked  with  that  of 
Laura  Bridgnian.  He  was  distinctly  a 
pioneer  in  the  work  of  instructing  the 
blind  and  the  dumb.  His  patient  labors 
with  the  pathetic  life  which  he  succeeded 
in  illuminating  evolved  the  system  of 
education  that  has  since  benefited  hun- 
dreds of  blind  mutes,  a  notable  one  being 
Helen  Keller,  who  has  created  almost  as 
much  interest  as  did  Laura  Bridgnian. 
This  volume  is  a  record  of  those  labors. 
It  was  Dr.  Howe's  intention -to  write  an 
account  of  his  experiences  with  his  pupil, 
but  his  extremely  busy  life  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  do  so.  However, 
though  he  found  no  time  to  write  out 
fully  the  most  "conspicuous  achievement 
of  his  life,"  he  left  a  collection  of  com- 
plete notes  that  make  an  account  of 
"scientific  interest  and  educational  value." 
In  addition,  "Laura's  Journal"  is  included 
—the  greatest  testimony  to  the  wisdom, 
and  unselfish  devotion  of  her  remarkable 
teacher.     Dr.    Howe  thought  and   planned 


taiitly  in  his  beloved  task  of  awaken- 
ing the  slumbering  mind  and  soul  of  the 
poor  giii.  After  having  achieved  a  little 
success,  he  wrote:  "It  was  a  touching 
and  beautiful  sight  to  see  this  young 
soul,  that  had  lain  so  long  in  utter  dark- 
ness and  stillness,  as  soon  as  the  obsta- 
cles were  cleaved  from  its  patch,  begin 
to  move  forward  and  upward  to  seek  and 
to  own  its  Creator— God.  It  was  as  if  the 
lest  Pleiad,  brought  back  again  to  her 
native  sphere  and  under  her  native  influ- 
ences, should  begin  to  move  onward  with 
graceful  sweep,  and.  joining  her  sister 
stars,  renew  her  circling  homage  around 
the  circling  throne  of  light.  Her  intel- 
lect had  done  part  of  its  work;  it  had 
brought;  God  to  her  mind."  Dr.  Howe's 
notes  have  been  careful'y  pur  together 
by  his  two  daughters,  who  hp.ve  supple- 
mented them  with  much  Interesting  mat- 
ter, and  have  included  an  appendix  on 
the  writings  of  Laura  Bridgman.  several 
pages  of  notes  and  a  bibliography.  Alto- 
gether, the  contents  make  n  volume  that 
should *t>e  of  great  service  to  the  world. 


THE       SPECTATOR. 


[November  28,  1903. 

The  Story  of  My  Life.  By  Helen  Keller.  .  With  a  Supple- 
mentary Account  of  her  Education,  &c.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
7s.  6d.) — Helen  Keller,  born  in  Alabama,  of  Swiss  ancestry,  lost 
her  sight  and  hearing  by  illness  in  her  second  year.  She  tells 
here  the  story  of  how  she  was  taught.  The  teaching  began  three 
months  before  she  had  completed  her  seventh  year,  and  it  has 
been  eminently  successful,  judging  by  the  result  that  we  see 
before  us  in  this  very  well-written  narrative.  At  thirteen  she 
began  to  learn  to  speak.    All  this  is  very  interesting,  reminding 

us  of  the  famous  narrative  of  Laura  Bridgman.  (Laura 
was,  of  course,  far  more  inaccessible  to  instruction,  for  she  was 
born  a  blind  deaf-mute.)  The  supplementary  account  must  not 
be  neglected.  There  is  also  a  strange  and  pathetic  story  of  Helen 
Keller's  unconscious  plagiarism.  Her  tale  of  the  "  Frost  King  "" 
was  without  question  borrowed  from  the  "  Frost  Fairies."  Equally 
without  question  it  is  an  improvement  on  the  original.  Miss 
Keller  may  well  make  for  herself  a  name  in  letters. 
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THE    STORY    OF  LAURA  BRIDOEMAN> 

"Laura  Bridgeman,"  by  Maud  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  Hall,  gives  a  full  history  of 
the  greatest  triumph  ever  achieved  by 
pedagogy,  which  enabled  a  girl  possessing 
but  one  of  the  senses  to  have  a  share  in  the 
blessings  enjoyed  by  normal  beings. 

Dr.  H^gre,  Laura's  friend  and  instructor, 
was  The" ""pioneer  in  America  in  the  great 
work  of  teaching  the  blind.  At  his  father's 
home  in  Boston  he  began  by  teaching  a 
few  blind  children  from  the  street,  which 
little  circle  grew  later  on  into  a  well-estab- 
lished school. 

His  attention  was  first  called  to  Laura's 
case  by  reading  a  description  of  it  in  a  med- 
ical journal,  and  he  realized  that  here  was 
an  opportunity  to  help  an  unfortunate 
child  and  at  the  same  time  to  decide  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  deaf-mute  eould 
be  taught  to  make  use  of  an  arbitrary  lan- 
guage. 

The  child  already  knew  something  of  the 
natural  language  as  expressed  by  motion, 
but  it  seemed  to  be  an  almost  impossible  un- 
dertaking to  teach  her  the  alphabet.  This 
earnest  and  patient  teacher,  however,  did 
not  become  discouraged,  and  a  system  was 
invented  by  which  she  learned  to  distin- 
guish objects  by  their  labels  in  raised  letters. 
Their  names  were  pasted  upon  keys,  spoons,  I 
knives  and  other  common  articles,  and 
Laura  soon  discovered  that  the  name  on 
each  was  different,  and  when  given  the. 
cards  separate  from  the  objects  she  could 
place  them  where  they  belonged.  Then  a 
set  of  type  with  raised  letters  on  the  ends 
was  procured;  these  letters  could  be  set  in 
a  frame  and  by  this  method  she  learned  to 
spell  the  n$jne  of  any  article.  After  having 
learn^d'the  ten  numerals  and  the  punctua- 
tion marks  she  was  able  to  make  use  of  the 
English  language.  The  book  contains  re- 
marks of  a  number  of  well-known  persons 
upon  the  case,  notably  Phillips  Brooks  and 
Dickens.     (Little.  Brown  &  Co.) 
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Laura  Brldgman.  xs 

"ho   story   of   Laura   Bridgman,    the   girl 

who  was  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  and  the 

wonderful  processes  of  Dr.  Ho wgjajiu  which 

she  was  educated,  has  oflen  been  told  in 
brief.  In  this  volume  it  is  related  in  full. 
Dr.  Howe's  wonderfully  ingenious  and  pa 
tient  methods  are  minutely  described,  to- 
gether with  their  progressive  results  in  de- 
veloping the  unfortunate  girl's  mental  pow- 
ers. Besides  Dr.  Howe's  records,  which  are 
largely  drawn  upon,  the  book  contains 
Laura's  own  journals  and  extracts  from 
journals  of  different  teachers.  It  is  edited 
by  two  of  Dr.  Howe's  daughters.  .  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 


As  is  fit,  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  fills 
as  much  of  these  pages  as  the  blind, 
BHdanian       deaf-mute     he     taught. 
Written  by  his  two  daugh- 
F.orenHceWe     ters,    it    has    an    intimate, 
Howe  Hail       friendly    note,    not    unwel- 
come.     Dr.    Howe    was    one    of    the 
greater  figures  in  that  post-revolution- 
ary generation  which  saved  us  in  our 
letters,  our  thought  and  our  life  from 
the  colonial  attitude  towards  Europe. 
The  teaching  of  Laura  Bridgman  was 
only  part  of  his  manifold  work;  but 
it  was  its  most  original  achievement. 
For  the  general,  the  curiosities  of  edu- 
cation win  more  stares  than  its  evolu- 
tions.      The     direct     work     done     in 
unlocking     this     imprisoned      nature 
affected  an  infinitesimal  class ;  but  it 
was  an  object  lesson  in  the  methods 
of  all  education  and  anticipated  what  in 
the  Herbartian  system  was  worth  hav- 
ing.   Stress  is  laid  on  this,  and  "Laura 
Bridgman"  is  a  much  more  important 
educational    treatise    than    many    so- 
labelled  which  turn  the  art  of  education 
into    a    pedagogical    formulary.     The 
record   is   marred   by   an   inability   to 
appreciate    Laura's    religious    experi- 
ence as  a  Baptist;  but  few  of  us  after 
all  are  even  able  to  have  patience  with 
any    faith    in    religion    but   our    own, 
"Liberals,"  least  of  all.     Dr.  Howe's 
letters  and  reports,  Laura's  diaries  and 
writings,    personal    memories    and    a 
wide  gleaning  of  contemporary  notes, 
letters,  and  verse  are  skilfully  inter- 


woven  into  a  volume  which  will 
become  a  standard  authority  in  its 
field  and  for  many  will  rescue  Dr. 
Howe  from  the  oblivion  which  attends 
all  engrossed  in  daily  doing  good  to 
the  exclusion  of  some  imposing 
monumental  work. 
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Howe-Hall  —  Laura  Bridgman.  By  Maud 
Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

This  story  of  Dr.  Howe's  famous  pupil  and 
what  he  taught  her  is  here  fully  told  for  the 

first  time,  and  it  rivals  in  interest  that  of 
Helen  Keller.  Dr.  Howe  himself  had  in- 
tended to  write  it,  but  never  found  the  leisure 
for  it.  The  task  is  now  accomplished  by  his 
daughters,  who,  though  they  view  his  failure 
to  carry  out  the  plan  as  "an  irreparable  loss," 
have  been  so  successful  in  their  filial  work  that 
we  can  hardly  imagine  it  to  have  been  done 
better  even  by  him.  Many  extracts  from 
Laura's  diary  and  letters  are  given,  and  an 
account  of  the  Howe  Centennial  and  a  bibli- 
ography are  appended. 


The  Literary  World 

BOSTON    DECEMBER  1903 

Laura   Bridgman.     By   Maud   Howe   and   Florence 
Howe  Hall.     (Boston:    Little,  Brown  &  Company. 
$1.50  net.) 
So  soon  after  the  story  of  Helen  Keller,  one  hesitates, 
perhaps,  to  open  a  second  book  which  describes  the 
awaking  into  life  and  light  of  another  soul  appar- 
ently doomed  to  darkness  and  solitude.     But  we  find 
it  most  interesting,  however,  and  from  many  points 
of  view.    While  the  girl  Laura  is  less  origina^and  less 
remarkable  than  Helen,  and  while  her  story  is  less 
intimate  and  personal,  her  record  is  a  wonderful  one. 
Born  in  a  simple  country  home,  from  patient,  intelli- 
gent,  shrewd,   and   sturdy   ancestors,   these   qualities 
softened  by  union  with  the  mother's  delicate  and  relig- 
ious organization,  we  find  the  child  with  that  nervous 
temperament    sensitive    always    to    outside    influence, 
whether   for  good  or  bad.     No  fitter   subject  could 
be  found  for  educators,  and  well  did  she  repay  their 
efforts.    At  two  years  old  she  had  become  blind,  deaf, 
and  dumb  after  a  long  and  trying  illness.    In  her  home, 
as  in  many  another  worthy  New  England  one,  there 
was  little  expression  of  affection,  and  we  find  her, 
years  after,  pitifully  telling  that  she  had  never  learned 
how  to  kiss.    Brothers  and  sisters  came,  and  in  caring 
and  doing  for  them  was  some  outlet  for  the  restless- 
ness of  childhood.    One  other  great  and  lasting  pleas- 
ure was  hers,  —  a  love  of  nature  gained  through  the 
companionship  of  a  neighbor,  a  man  simple  in  many 
ways,  but  a  lover  of  all  outdoor  things.     Their  long 
walks  together  no  doubt  helped  her  to  greater  health 
and  strength,  and  the  singular  friendship  widened  and 
enriched  her  world.     At  seven  she  became  a  member 
of  the   Institution   for  the  Blind,   for  long  its   most 
remarkable   member,   and   here   we   find  her   waking 
into  real  life,  developing  mind  and  soul  in  the  new 
atmosphere.    We  are  glad  the  book  gives  us  so  much 
I  of  the   school  and  its   distinguished  teachers.     That 
I  such  gifted  men  and  women  should  with  earnestness 


and  enthusiasm  devote  their  lives  to  the  afflicted  is  in 
itself  an  inspiration,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  edu- 
cation must  enjoy  reading  of  Doctor  Howe's  methods 
and  the  persistency  with  which  he  overcame  the  diffi- 
culties and  discouragements  of  pioneer  work.  From 
the  first  suggestion  by  Doctor  Fisher  of  the  education 
of  the  blind  to  the  foundation  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  its  establishment  in  the  most  fascinating 
part  of  our  city,  all  is  intensely  interesting.  The  book 
also  leaves  with  us  a  sense  of  gratitude  that  such  a 
school  exists  and  thrives,  and  that  to  its  inmates  it 
has  ever  been  more  homelike  than  institutional,  giving 
them  food  for  the  heart  as  well  as  the  brain. 

The  make-up  of  the  book  is  all  one  could  ask,  and 
of  its  literary  merits  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  speak, 
the  names  of  the  authors  being  sufficient  guaranty  for 
good  taste.  a.  c. 
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The  interest  aroused  in  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe's  philanthropic  work  by  trt^MfTBT 
about  his  famoiu;  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
pupil,  Laura  Bridgman,  just  published 
by  his  daughters.  Maud  Howe  and  Flor- 
ence Howe  Hall,  will  make  many  people 
desire  to  look  still  further,  into  the  sub- 
ject. To  these  it  should  be  said  that 
Dr.  Howe's  reports  and  many  of  his 
pamphlets,  etc..  are  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  including  the  report  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  1SS9,  which  gives  a 
reprint,  of  all  his  reports  on  Laura 
Bridgman.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  President 
of  Clark  University,  says  of  these: 
"They  rank  among  the  most  valuable 
pedjL^goeric   literature." 

Laura  Bridgman  :  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil,  and 
What  he  Taugut  her.  By  Maud  Howe  and  Florence 
Howe  Hall.  Little,  Brown  &  Uo. :  Boston.  Price,  f  1.50. 

Two  daughters  ol  Dr.  Howe  tell  the  fas- 
cinating story  of  the  first  case  of  successful 
instruction  in  the  case  of  a  child  who  was 
blind  as  well  as  deaf  and  dumb.  It  is  the 
first  time  it  has  been  fully  told,  and  hence 
the  book  has  not  a  little  scientific  impor- 
tance. Laura's  own  journal  is  given,  as 
well  as  her  ventures  in  authorship  and 
extracts  lrom  journals  of  different  teachers. 
The  book  is  somewhat  marred,  to  our 
thinking,  by  such  expressions  as  "  gross 
superstitions,"  "  dark  phantasms,"  "  hu- 
man inventions,"  "  pietistic  cant,"  applied 
by  the  authors  to  the  ideas  of  orthodox 
Christians  regarding  the  future  life,  which 
were  taught  to  Laura  when  she  was  with 
her  relatives  in  New  Hampshire  one  sum- 
mer. She  was  immersed  there  and  joined 
the  Baptist  Church  (her  father  was  a  Bap- 
tist) in  1862,  when  she  was  thirty-three 
years  old.  It  made  her  very  happy,  but 
made  the  Howes  quite  angry,  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  expressions  used.  The  in- 
tolerance of  the  "  liberals  "  is  usually  quite 
as  great  as  that  ot  those  whom  they  most 
complain  against  for  bigotry. 
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Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall,  of 

This     City,     Inherits     Her 

Mother's    Great   Talents. 


SKETCH  OF  THE   FAMILY 


PLAINFIELD  MEMBER  ACTIVE  IN  MANY 
WOMEN'S  ORGANIZATIONS. 


What    Mother  and  Daughter    Have 

Written  —  Grandson's    Work    at 

Harvard— Some  of  Mrs.  Hall's 

Recent    Books. 

The  family  group  pictured  in  The 
Daily  Press  today  presents  members 
of  four  generations  in  a  distinguished 
liteage,  Mrs.  Jnlia  Ward  Howe,  now 
in  her  eighty  fifth  year,  beloved 
author  of  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic"  whose  pen  has  been  wielded 
and  whose  voice  has  been  raised 
throughout  her  long  life  in  the  cause 
of  humanity ;  Mrs.  Florence  Howe 
Hall,  of  this  city,  whose  useful  work 
as  a  lecturer  and  writer  has  brought 
her  wide  notice;  Mrs.  Hall's  son, 
Henry  Marion  Hall,  of  Orange,  and 
bie  wife  who  was  Miss  Alice  Haskell, 
of  Boston,  and  their  little  daughter, 
Jalia  Ward  Howe  Hall,  the  pride  of 
her  great-grandmother's  heart. 

Jnlia  Ward  Howe,  the  central  figure 
of  the  group,  baa  bad  an  active  career 
during  the  past  year  in  spite  of  her 
age.  She  has  addressed  audiences  fre- 
quently in  Maine  and  recently  at 
Dover,  N.  H.   She  spent  Thanksgiving 


Day  in  Gardner,  Me.,  at  the  home  of 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Rich- 
ards, the  author  of  "Captain  Jan oary" 
and  other  well-known  books,  the 
latest,  "The  Golden  Windows,"  illus 
trated  by  Mrs.  Richards'  daughter, 
Julia  Ward  Richard?.  The  following 
day  Mrs.  Howe  presided  over  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Authors  Olub,  at  Wellesley, 
Mass.,  an  organization  of  which  she 
is  president. 

Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall,  of  this 
oity,  has  always  been  a  worfeer  in  the 
interest  of  womankind  and  has  held 
numerous  offices  of  distinction.  She 
is  at  present  regent  of  Continental 
Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution.  She  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Monday  Afternoon  Olub  of 
this  oity  and  its  second  president.  As 
chairman  of  correspondence  for  New 
Jersey  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  she  served  six  years, 
beooming  vioe  president  of  the  State 
federation  after  its  organization  and 
afterwards  a  director  and  chairman  of 
the  department  of  education.  She  is 
at  present  correspondent  for  the  Club 
Woman,  a  New  York  paper  published 
in  woman's  interests. 

Mrs.  Hall  was  president  of  the  State 
Woman's  Suffrage  Association  for 
eight  years,  retiring  in  1900  and  be- 
coming an  honorary  president,  an 
office  which  she  now  holds.  She  is 
also  president  of  the  Equal  Suffrage 
League  of  Plainfield  and  North  Plain- 
field  and  is  serving  her  eleventh  term 
as  president  of  the  Branch  Alliance  of 
Unitarian  Women. 

With  her  sister,  Mrs.  John  Elliott, 
who  writes  under  the  pen  name  of 
Maude  Howe,  Mrs.  Hall  has  combined 
to  write  the  story  of  "Laura  Bridge- 
man,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil  and 
What  He  Taught  Her."  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe,  Julia  Ward  Howe's  hus- 
band, was  the  first  to  bring  light  to 
the  mind  of  the  blind  deaf-mute.     He 


fought,  in  addition  for  the  Greeks  in 
their  war  for  independence  and  was  a 
leader  in  many  great  enterprises. 
Among  those  who  have  commented 
favorably  on  the  educational  and 
literary  value  of  the  "Story  of  Lanra 
Bridgeman"  are  President  Roosevelt, 
Secretary  John  Hay.  Henry  VanDyke, 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  William 
Dena  Howells,  Bishop  Potter,  of  New 
York ;  Prof.  Jnstin  H.  Smith,  of  Dart- 
month  College ;  Pres.  W.  R.  Harper, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago ;  F. 
Marion  Crawford,  Senator  George  F. 
Hoar  and  many  others,  inolnding  the 
editors  of  important  periodicals.  The 
work  is  illustrated  by  John  Elliott, 
husband  of  "Maud  Howe."  It  has 
been  published  in  England  and  is  now 
in  its  third  edition. 

Other  books  by  Mrs.  Hall  are 
"Social  Customs,"  which  the  "New 
York  Critic"  said  was  the  best  work 
of  the  kind  whioh  had  come  under  its 
notice,  and  "The  Correct  Thing,  "a 
manual  of  etiquette.  She  has  also 
made  numerous  contributions  to  news- 
papers and  magazines.  She  has  lec- 
tured for  the  past  fourteen  years  be- 
fore olnbs,  schools  and  colleges,  one 
of  her  most  popular  subjects  being 
personal  reminiscenoes  of  distin- 
guished p*C£le  whom  she  has  met  at 
the  home  of  her  mother. 

Henry  Marion  Hall,  who  appears  in 
the  picture,  is  one  of  five  grandsons  of 
Julia  Ward  Howe  who  have  been  stu- 
dents at  Harvard.  Mr.  Hall  received 
his  degree  in  '99  and  is  now  an  in- 
structor of  English  at  Cartaret  Acad- 
emy, Orange,  He  wag  one  of  the  ten 
strongest  men  in  Harvard  University 
When  an  undergraduate,  and  always 
taken  an  active  interest  in  athletios. 
He  is  said  to  resemble  strongly  his 
grandfather,  Dr.  Howe. 

John  Howe,  Hall,  another  son  of 
Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall,  graduated 
last  June  from  Harvard.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Harvard  traok  team 
and  this  year  won  the  Gorham  Thomas 
graduate  scholarship.  He  is  studying 
to  becoming  a  mining  engineer. 


LAURA  BRIDGMAN 

Interest  in  the  story  of  Laura  Brldg- 
man,  Dr.  Samuel  GU—ifcwe'e  famous 
deaf,  dumb  an<F"blind  pupil,  has  been 
reawakened  abroad,  and  a  large  edition 
of  the  book,  "Laura  Bridgman,"  by 
Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall, 
has  just  been  brought  out  in  England 
by  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  In  this  coun- 
try the—book  has  already  go»a.Jnto  a 
thirled  ition.  "^^ 


One  of  the  most  interesting-  books  of  the  season  from 
a  human  point  of  view  is  Laura  Bridgman.  The  world 
was  not  so  large  in  many  ways  sixty  years  ago  as  it  is 
to-day,  but  the  wonderful  story  of  the  poor  girl  whose 
only  sense  was  that  of  touch  was  as  much  of  a  house- 
hold tale  as  is  to-day  the  story  of  Helen  Keller,  who, 
though  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  can  still  go  through  col- 
lege, thanks  to  kindly,  patient  instructors.  But  it  was 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  who,  as  head  of  the  Perkins'  In- 
stitution for  the  blind,  made  this  possible,  largely  through 
the  beneficent  work  he  did  for  Laura  Bridgman.  For 
the  first  time  we  have  a  record  of  Dr.  Howe's  work, 
from  the  hands  of  two  of  his  daughters,  Maud  Howe 
and  Florence  Howe  Hall.  The  book  is  as  interesting 
as  a  novel,  and  is  valuable  also  as  giving  so  much  in- 
formation on  the  life  of  Dr.  Howe  aside  of  his  work  for 
the  blind.    (Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 


Home 
Journal 

Boston,  Saturday,  December  5,  1903. 

When  Julia  Ward  Howe  returned  to  her  home  on  Beacon 
Street,  the  other  day,  from  her  annual  summer  sojourn  in 
Newport,  she  brought  with  her  an  exceedingly  interesting  photo- 
graph of  a  family  group,  which  is  now  reproduced  on  the  first 
page  of  this  issue  of  the  Home  Journal.  The  author  of  "The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  and  her  great-granddaughter  and 
namesake  are  the  central  figures.  Mrs.  Howe,  who  observed 
her  eighty-fourth  birthday  anniversary  last  May — she  has  the 
same  birthday  as  the  late  Queen  Victoria — has  seen  three  daugh- 
ters and  one  son  make  for  themselves  a  name  in  the  world  of 
letters,  and  two  of  her  granddaughters,  daughters  of  Laura  E. 
Richards,  are  now  entering  on  promising  careers  in  the  realms 
of  art  and  letters.  But  just  at  present  little  Miss  Julia  Ward 
Howe  Hall,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Marion  Hall 
of  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  the  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Florence  Howe 
Hall,  the  well-known  author  and  lecturer  of  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
born  last  April,  is  the  special  joy  and  pride  of  the  distinguished 
family.  Since  her  contribution  of  an  introduction  to  the  "Love 
Letters  of  Margaret  Fuller,"  Mrs,  Howe  has  done  no  extensive 
literary  work  this  year,  but  she  has  been  exceedingly  interested 
in  the  story  of  "Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil  and 
What  He  Taught  Her,"  upon  which  two  of  her  daughters  were 
at  work  and  which  has  since  been  published.  Dr.  Samuel  G- 
Howe,  her  husband,  who  died  in  1876,  was  the  first  person  to 
devise  a  method  for  reaching  the  shut-in  mind  of  the  blind. - 
deaf-mute.  Yet  to  many  of  the  younger  generation,  the  great 
pioneer  work  of  Dr.  Howe  in  behalf  of  the  helpless  is  unknown, 
while  there  are  innumerable  intelligent  men  and  women  who  are 
not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  young  doctor  who  fought  in  be- 
half of  the  Greeks  and  then  gave  the  best  part  of  his  life  to 
teaching  the  blind  in  the  Perkins  Institution,  Boston,  was  the 
life  partner  of  the  woman  who  wrote  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic,"  and  who  has  since  aided  by  pen  and  speech  many 
worthy  causes  in  behalf  of  humanity. 
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JULIA   WARD   HOWE   AND   HER   GREAT-GRANDDAUGHTER. 


Dr.  Howe,  always  a  very  busy  man,  never  found  time  to  give 
to  the  world  the  complete  story  of  his  pioneer  labors,  and  Mrs- 
Howe  is  naturally  gratified  that  two  of  her  own  daughters  have 
made  use  of  Dr.  Howe's  records,  Laura's  own  journal  and  other 
important  data  with  such  skill,  while  her  son4n-law,  John 
Elliott,  the  artist,  has  supplied  the  drawings.  This  same  insti- 
tution where  Miss  Julia  Ward  of  New  York  met  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe,  nearly  sixty-two  years  ago,  is  now  presided  over  by 
Michael  Anagnos,  the  husband  of  Julia  Romana,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs."  Howe,  who  died  in  1886.  While  Maud 
Howe  Elliott,  the  youngest  daughter,  and  Florence  Howe  Hall, 
the  oldest  living  daughter,  were  at  work  on  the  story  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  another  daughter,  Laura  E.  Richards,  whose  name 
has  been  a  household  word  since  her  "Captain  January"  was 
published,  was  writing  a  book  of  fables  for  old  and  young,  and 
this  book  called  "The  Golden  Windows."  Hardly  had  Mrs. 
Howe  settled  down  for  the  winter  in  her  comfortable  home  in 
Boston,  when  demands  upon  her  time  and  services  began.  En- 
joying excellent  health,  she  responds  generously  to  the  many 
appeals  which  are  made,  and  among  her  first  appearances  at  the 
many  gatherings  which  she  will  undoubtedly  grace  this  season 
was  a  reception  at  her  own  house  of  the  Boston  Authors'  Club, 
of  which  she  is  not  only  the  honored  but  the  active  president. 


DR.  HOWE'b  iWbt-b  wORK. 

What  and  How  He  Taught  I, aura  Bridg- 
man Recorded  in  an  Interesting  Book. 
As  among  the  first,  if  not  absolutely  the 
first,  of  theblmcl  and  deaf  mutes  whose  fame 
become  world  wide,  "Lama  Bridgman 
must  always  remain  an  interesting  figure  In 
history.  Her  story  now  appears  in  full  lor 
the  first  time  and  is  told  by  Maud  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  Hall,  daughters  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Gridley  Howe,  Laura  Bridgman's  teacher. 
The  hook  is  railed  "  LAURA  BRIDGMAN 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.).  Dr.  Howe  was  the 
pioneer  of  the  system  that  has  produced  such 
remarkable  results  in  the  case  of  Helen  Kel- 
-»r  and  the  book  is  made  up  of  his  records, 
Laura's  own  journal?,  and  extracts  from  the 
journals  of  different  teachers. 

Laura  had  only  one  sense,  that  of  touch, 
and  the  story  of  the  painstaking  methods  and 
infinite  patience  with  which  her  "  shut  m 
mind  was  reached  and  developed  through  this 
one  sense  is  wonderfully  interesting,  as  well 
as  pathetic  Even  her  simple  questions  con- 
ing God  are  ^corded,  and  through  tt^ 
letters  she  wrote  can  be  traced  the  gradual 
in-folding  of  a  human  soul  from  darkness 
Into    the    "  light   that  never  was  on  sea  or 

laThe  book  contains  several  portraits  and 
nictures  and  includes  several  poems  to  the 
momorv  of  Dr.  Howe  written  by  Holmes, 
Whittier,  and  others.  ......     _^-~ 
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LAURA  BRIDGMAN'S   LIFE. 


The  Marvelous  Story  of  Dr  Hovre's 
Giving  Life  to  the  Blind,  Deaf  anil 
Dumb. 

The  history  of  <Tjalifa"JBri<iginan,  Dr 
Howe's  Famous  Pupil,  and  What  He 
Taught  Her,"  is  published  by  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.  It  is  written  by  two  daughters  of 
that  wonderful  man,  Dr  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe,  and  that  famous  woman,  Julia 
Ward  Howe.  It  is  a  worthy  task,  worthily 
accomplished.  Maud  Howe  and  Florence 
Howe  Hall  have  not  exceeded  in  eulogy 
or  defaulted  in  character,  in  their  repre- 
sentation of  the  great  and  original  achieve- 
ment of  their  father,  the  first  of  all  to 
bring  to  beautiful  human  life  a  soul  with- 
out a  physical  sense  save  that  of  touch. 
The  extraordinary  loveliness  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler has  taken  so  large  a  place  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  public  that  it  is  in  some 
•measure  forgotten  that  the  same  thing 
done  by  Miss  Sullivan  for  this  attractive 
child  was  done  by  Dr  Howe  without  any 
precedent  examples.  Laura  Bridgman  was 
not  so  richly  endowed  in  intellectual  ca- 
pacity as  Helen  Keller,  but  the  marvel  of 
her  awakening  and  education  was  not  less, 
but  rather  more,  because  the  effort  had 
never  before  been  made  to  develop  life  so 
handicapped.  It  was  Dr  Howe's  purpose 
to  write  the  account  of  his  work,  but  the 
many  great  causes  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged prevented  the  leisure  which  was 
requisite  for  its  fulfilment.  He  did  not 
undervalue  the  great  achievement,  but  this 
knightly  r>u1  -in  the  best  sense  of  the  ad- 
jective—. juA  not  rest  for  a  moment  from 
the  things  he  had  to  do, — and  the  story  of 
what  he  had  done  waited  for  a  period  of 
repose  which  he  never  found.  His  place 
is  among  the  most  romantic  figures  of  the 
last  century.  Something  concerning  his 
life  is  here  quoted  from  the  memoir  writ- 
ten by  his  wife  in  1876,  the  year  of  his 
departure  from  earth.  His  heroic  devo- 
tion in  the  revolution  which  brought  about 
the  independence  of  Greece  is  barely 
touched  upon.  When  in  1831  he  returned 
to  America,  he  entered  at  once  into  the 
cause  of  the  education  of  the  blind,   and 


that  proved  to  be  his  essential  and  grand 
devotion.  He  made  the  first  attempt  at 
printing  for  the  blind.  The  tale  of  his 
labors  is  told  -with  straightforward  simplic- 
ity in  this  history.  There  is  a  beautiful 
account  given  of  the  first  benefactor  of 
Laura,  "Uncle  Asa"  Tenney.  who  led  her 
into  the  fields  and  gave  her  the  communion 
of  Nature.  An  exquisite  picture  from  Dr 
Howe's  account  is  given  of  her  first  meet- 
ing and  recognition  of  her  mother,  after 
she  had  been  taught  a  little.  All  of  Dr 
Howe's  writings  concerning  the  liberation 
of  the  prisoned  soul  are  of  absorbing  in- 
terest; the  description  of  her  progress,  in 
physical  recognition,  and  in  moral  and 
spiritual  sense,  are  a  continuous  wonder. 
Dr  Howe  says  of  her  meeting  with  her 
fellow-pupils  and  friends:  "One  such  in- 
terview is  a  better  refutation  of  the  doc- 
trine that  mind  is  the  result  of  sensation 
than  folios  of  learned  argument."  This 
book  is  of  nearly  400  pages.  From  the  first 
page  to  the  last  it  is  a  delight.  Laura 
Bridgman  lived  to  be  60  years  old.  She 
was  a  beautiful,  clear  soul,  and  the  story 
of  her  life  here  given  is  of  rare  merit,  and 
of   absorbing   interest. 

To  the  account  of  Laura  is  added  a  de- 
scription of  the  centennial  celebration  of 
the  birthday  of  Dr  Howe,  at  Tremont  tem- 
ple, Boston,  November  11,  1000,  where 
Senator  Hoar,  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Frank  B.  Sanborn  and  Prof  Manatt  spoke 
we'll,  and  a  letter  was  read  from  Helen 
Keller,  while  Whittier's  poem.  "The 
Hero,"  was  read  from  raised  letters  by 
the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  institute  for  the 
blind,  and  these  blind  youth  sang  "Long- 
fellow's "Psalm  of  Life."  The  Whittier 
poem,  Dr  Holmes's  fine  "Memorial  Trib- 
ute." a  poem  by  Dr  Charles  T.  Brooks,  and 
a  hymn  by  William  Ellery  Channing  were 
parts  of  the  commemoration.  At  the  end 
is  appended  an  article  by  C.  C.  Sanford 
on  Laura  Bridgman's  writings,  carefully 
examined  from  a  scientific  point  of  view. 
The   book  is  a   trc^'<rc  of  the  year,   and 

worth  a  thousand  novels  that  sell  their 
myriads  of  copies. 


BOSTON  EVENING    TRANSCRIPT, 
DECEMBER   9,    1903 

LAURA  BRIDGMAN:  Maud  Howe   and 
Florence  Howe  Hall. 

Miss  Bridgman's  journal  and  unpubllohed 
passages  from  Dr.  Howe's,  with  extracts  from 
the  record  made  by  some  of  her  teachers  and 
minute  accounts  of  her  life  in  Dr.  Howe's  fam- 
ily, make  this  the  most  detailed  account  of 
this  famous  blind  deafmute  that  has  ever 
been  published.  It  is  Illustrated  with  inter- 
esting portraits  and  facsimiles  and  is  hand- 
somely abound.  It  is  quite  as  interesting  to 
friends  of  the  Howe  family  as  to  those  con- 
cerned about  the  education  of  the  blind. 


THE   EVENING    TELEGRAPH 

CHARLES  E.  WARBURTON, 

FOUNDER. 
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A  Wonderful  Work. 


IN  these  modern  days  of  accumulating 
wonders  we    are    so    accustomed    to 
having-  the  utterly  impossible  set  be- 
fore us  as  an  accomplished  fact  that  we 
are  almost  losing-  the  capacity  for  surprise. 
Time  was.   however,  and  not  beyond  the 
memory  of  many,   when  the  world  stood 
aghast  and  spellbound  before  the  revela- 
tions that  were  just  beginning  to  glimmer. 
Pecple  were  more  impressed  in  those  days 
by  the  marvels    that  were    shown  them; 
and  had  more  time  to  think  about  them, 
and   to   try  and   solve  their   hidden   mys- 
teries.    Now   we   are  too  busy  to   bother  : 
much,    even    though    the    skies    fall.     We  ! 
wriggle  out  from  under  it  somehow  and  ! 
hurry  to  work  again,   taking  it  all  as  a  I 
matter  of  course. 

Just  one  hundred  and  two  years  ago  a  • 
boy  was  born  in  Boston  who  was  destined  | 
to  be  one  of  the  miracle  workers  of  his 
age.       Samuel     Gridley     Howe,      famous 
throughout  the  world  as  the  first  successr 
ful    teacher    of     blind     deaf-mutes.      They 
having  eyes  to  see,  saw  not;  and  having 
ears   to   hear,    heard   not;    and   he   opened 
the   eyes   of  their  shut-in   minds   and   the  j 
eanj  of  their  unconsciousness  and    made  i 


intelligent,  thinking  men  and  women  of 
what  had  been  human  clods.  Laura 
Bridgman,  the  girl  whose  name  was  noted 
all  over  the  world,  was  his  first  and  great- 
est success  in  that  line,  and  a  biography 
of  her  life,  with  a  history  of  Dr.  Howe's 
work  in  educating  her,  has  been  written 
by  his  daughters,  Maud  Howe  and  Flor- 
ence Howe  Hall.  In  it  they  give  in  detail 
the  operations  of  one  of  the  greatest  works 
of  modern  times,  a  work  that  has  resulted 
in  the  saving  of  hundreds  of  young  minds 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  condemn- 
ed to  hopeless  idiocy.  Much  of  the  book 
is  made  up  of  extracts  from  Dr.  Howe's 
letters  to  and  about  Laura,  and  there  are 
many  letters  from  Laura  herself,  who 
was  the  forerunner  of  that  younger  prod- 
igy, Helen  Keller,  who  is  astounding  the 
world  to-day.  More  important  than  the 
amazing  intelligence  these  afflicted  ones 
show  is  the  proof  they  render  of  a  plane 
of  consciousness,  spiritual  and  mental, 
higher  than  the  everyday  consciousness  of 
ofuinary  endowments  of  physical  senses. 
Through  that  sub-conscious  and  super- 
conscious  mind  these  wonderful  beings 
were  developed,  and  their  development  re- 
veals that  mind  in  most  convincing  ways. 
The  book  is  too  full  of  interest  to  be  de- 
pressing, even  though  some  details  may 
be  sad,  and  it  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a 
noble  man.  whose  life  was  one  long  ser- 
vice to  humanity.  There  are  several  por- 
traits drawn  by  John  Elliott.— Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 


THE    .-.     MESSENGER 
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Alabama  School  for  the  Deaf. 


DECEMBER  10,  1903. 


We  have  received  from  the  publish- 
ers, Messrs.  Little  and  Brown,  a  copy 
of  the  history  of  Laura  Bridgman  by 
Dr.  Howe's  two  daughters,  which  we 
alluded  to  in  a  recent  number.  The 
book  is  fresh  and  interesting:,  even  to 
one  familiar  with  the  Life  of  Laura 
Bridgman  by  her  teacher  Mrs.  Lamson 
published  some  twenty  years  ago. 
The  other  book  was  a  faithful 
chronicle — this  is  a  work  of  more  in- 
sight, as  well  as  of  more  literary 
finish. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  too, 
this  gives  more  of  a  revelation  of  Dir, 
Howe, — a  figure  of  singular  fascin- 
ation— although  not  much  is  said 
about  him;  he  is  allowed  to  speak  for 
himself. 

A  comparison  of  this  book  with 
Helen  Keller's  "Story  of  My  Life" 
suggests  itself  at  once,  and  will  be 
interesting  and  profitable  to  the 
thoughtful  reader. 

We  should  like  to  speak   more  fully 
of  the  book,  but,  as  the  present  writer 
hopes  to  give  in  another  periodical   a 
somewhat   extended    and   careful    re- 
view,   what   has    been    written    may 
suffice  to  indicate  our  estimate  of    the 
value   which    attaches    to    this    con, 
tribution  to  our  knowledge  of   one   of 
the  most  remarkable  teachers  and  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  pupils   of   the 
iast  century. 


THE       SPECTATOR. 

[December  12,  1903. 
THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  HELEN  KELLER. 

["To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Spectator.""! 
Sir,— The  reviewer  of  the  autobiography  of  Helen  Keller  in 
the  Spectator  of  November  28th  is  in  error  when  he  states 
that,  compared  with  her,  "  Laura  Bridgeman  was,  of  course 
far  more  inaccessible  to  instruction,  for  she  [Laura]  was  born 
a  blicri  deaf-mute."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Laura  Bridgeman 
though  a  puny  and  rickety  infant,  and  subject  to  fits  till 
twenty  months  old  (after  which,  for  four  months,  she  became 
apparently  well,  and  seemed  to  have  normal  senses),  only  lost 
her  organs  of  sight  and  hearing  in  consequence  of  a  ravaging 
attack  of  scarlet  fever  at  two  years  old.  From  that  attack 
she  emerged  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  and  without  power  of  smell ; 
and  it  was  not  till  she  was  seven  years  old  that  the  late  Dr. 
S.  G-.  Howe  began  to  teach  her  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  Boston.  So  far  as  concerns  the  respective  ages 
at  which  Helen  Keller  and  Laura  Bridgeman  became  blind 
deaf-mutes  and  began  the  instruction  which  overcame  such 
terrible  obstacles,  no  real  distinction  can  be  drawn,  though  the 
case  of  Laura  Bridgeman  is  historically  the  more  interesting, 
because  the  first,  of  these  two  marvellous  deliverances  of  the 
human  mind  from  an  apparently  hopeless  incapacity  for 
human  intercourse.  I  am  led  to  make  this  comment  by  the 
perusal  of  a  volume  sent  me  from  America, — "  Laura  Bridge- 
man"  (Boston:  Little,  Brown,  and  Co.),  written  by  two  of 
the  late  Dr.  Howe's  daughters,  which  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished in  England.  This  volume,  from  which  I  take  the  facts 
given  above,  gives  the  story  of  Laura's  education  from 
Dr.  Howe's  own  notes.  He  had  intended,  shortly  before  his 
death  (1876),  to  publish  such  an  account ;  but  it  has  been  left 
to  his  family  to  carry  out.  The  book  is  certainly  a  fascinating 
record  of  the  work  of  a  devoted  philanthropist,  the  man  of 
whom  Whittier  wrote  : — 

"Behold  him, 

The  Cadmus  of  the  blind, 

Giving  the  dumb  lip  language, 

The  idiot  clay  a  mind." 

— I  am,  Sir,  &c,  Hugh  Ohisholm. 

38  Princes  Square,  W. 


T^OutlooK 

December  12,  1903 
The  Growth  of  a  Soul1 

IT  is  natural  to  compare  this  volume 
with  its  predecessor,  the  Life  of 
Helen  Keller;  but  it  is  a  case  of 
contrasts  rather  than  of  comparisons. 
Helen  Keller  is  a  genius  ;  Laura  Bridg- 
man  was  not.  Helen  Keller  has  had  a 
genius  for  her  tutor,  who  has  given  her 
whole  time  and  thought  to  the  training  of 
her  pupil ;  Laura  Bridgman  was  but  one 
of  many  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Howe,  and 
had  to  take  her  chance  with  many  pupils. 
Helen  Keller  was  taught  along  lines  and 
by  methods  invented  by  Dr.  Howe  and 
proved  by  him  in  actual  experiment; 
Laura  Bridgman  was  the  one  on  whom 
the  experiment  was  tried,  and  every  new 
step  in  her  education  was  a  step  in  an 
entirely  new  endeavor. 

This  very  fact  gives  to  the  life  of 
Laura  Bridgman  an  interest  of  its  own. 
It  is  the  story  of  the  growth  of  a  soul. 
The  growth  is  not  different  from  that  of 
any  other  soul ;  but  the  process  is  seen. 
The  plant  grows,  as  it  were,  in  the  light, 
not  under  ground,  and  the  process  of 
the  growth  can  be  traced.  Let  the 
reader  imagine,  if  he  can,  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  :  a  child  eight  years  old, 
deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  with  imperfect 
sense  of  smell ;  brought  up  in  a  home 
where  the  father  and  mother  had  been 
too  busy  with  the  necessary  cares  of  the 

1  Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil, 
and  What  He  Taught  Her.  By  Maud  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  Hall.  With  Illustrations  from  Draw- 
ings by  John  Elliott.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 


farm  and  the  household  to  give  her  any 
extraordinary  attention  ;  her  chief  com- 
panion a  "  rude  unlettered  man  ...  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  philosopher  with  a 
crack  in  his  skull ;"  her  only  means  of 
communication  with  the  world  a  rude  sign 
language,  and,  since  there  was  a  sepa- 
rate sign  for  everything,  very  limited  ; 
her  chief  toy  a  boot  which  served  her 
for  a  doll ;  her  chief  playmate  a  "  long- 
suffering  cat."  "  Patting  her  head  signi- 
fied approval,  rubbing  her  hand  disap- 
proval ;  pushing  her  one  way  meant  to 
go,  drawing  another  to  come.  There 
was  nothing  to  reach  the  moral  sense." 
When  she  disobeyed  her  mother,  the 
heavier  hand  of  her  father  meant  to  her 
strength,  to  which  she  must  yield  obedi- 
ence whether  she  would  or  no ;  his 
stamp  upon  the  floor  told  her  that  he 
was  present  and  required  obedience.  It 
was  his  only  way  of  saying,  Obey. 

How  to  get  at  this  soul  in  its  shell ;  how 
to  emancipate  this  soul  and  give  it  some 
acquaintance  with  the  world  without, 
was  Dr.  Howe's  problem  when  he  took 
her,  eight  years  old,  with  him  from  her 
New  Hampshire  home  to  the  Blind 
Asylum  in  Boston,  His  first  effort  was 
to  teach  her  the  possibility  of  communi- 
cating with  others  by  some  better  method 
than  the  natural  sign  language  which 
she  had  invented.  Thus,  "  a  motion 
of  her  fingers  like  scratching  with 
claws  would  signify  a  cat ;  a  motion  of 
her  first  two  fingers  like  cutting  with 
scissors  would  signify  her  thought  of 
that  instrument."  But  symbols  meant 
nothing  to  her;  how  to  teach  her  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  and  the  language 
of  words  was  a  problem  which  required 
equally  origination  in  invention  and 
patience  in  experiment.  Dr.  Howe's 
account  of  this  experiment  and  its  suc- 
cess is  too  interesting  to  be  here  omitted, 
and  too  concise  to  be  condensed : 


The  first  experiments  were  made  by  pasting 
upon  several  common  articles,  such  as  keys, 
spoons,  knives,  and  the  like,  little  paper 
labels  on  which  the  name  of  the  article  had 
been  printed  in  raised  letters.  The  child 
sat  down  with  her  teachers  and  was  easily 
led  to  feel  these  labels,  and  examine  them 
curiously.  So  keen  was  the  sense  of  touch 
in  her  tiny  fingers  that  she  immediately  per- 
ceived that  the  crooked  lines  in.  the  word 
key  differed  as  much  in  form  from  the 
crooked  lines  in  the  word  spoon  as  one  arti- 
cle differed  from  the  other.  Next,  similar 
labels,  on  detached  pieces  of  paper,  were 
put  into  her  hands,  and  she  now  observed 
that  the  raised  letters  on  these  labels  re- 
sembled those  pasted  upon  the  articles.  She 
showed  her  perception  of  this  resemblance 
by  placing  the  label  with  the  word  key  upon 
the  key,  and  the  label  spoon  upon  the  spoon. 
A  gentle  pat  of  approval  upon  her  head  was 
reward  enough  ;  and  she  snowed  a  desire  to 
continue  the  exercise,  though  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  its  purpose.  .  .  .  After  continuing 
this  exercise  several  days,  with  care  not  to 
weary  her,  a  new  step  was  taken.  Articles 
were  placed  upon  the  table  without  having 
a  label  upon  them,  as  a  book,  a  knife,  etc. 
The  loose  printed  labels*  book,  knife,  etc., 
were  placed  upon  the  articles  until  she  had 
felt  them  sufficiently,  when  they  were  taken 
off  and  mingled  in  a  heap.  She  narrowly 
watched  the  process  by  feeling  her  teacher's 
hands,  and  soon  learned  to  imitate  it  by 
finding  out  the  label  for  book,  and  placing  it 
upon  the  volume;  the  same  with  the  knife, 
etc.  .  .  .  The  next  step  was  to  give  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  component  parts  of  the  complex 
sign,  book,  for  instance.  This  was  done  by 
cutting  up  the  label  into  four  parts,  each 
part  having  one  letter  upon  it.  These  were 
first  arranged  in  order,  b-o-o-k,  until  she  had 
learned  it,  then  mingled  up  together,  then 
rearranged,  she  feeling  her  teacher's  hand 
all  the  time,  and  eager  to  begin  and  try  to 
solve  a  new  step  in  this  strange  puzzle. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  child 
could  not  know  what  this  process  meant, 
what  object  her  teacher  had  in  view,  one 
knows  not  which  most  to  admire,  her 
patience,  or  her  teacher's  magnetic  power 
winning  her  confidence  and  securing  her 
patient  following  on  a  road  the  end  of 
which  she  could  not  foresee.  When  she 
did  see,  both  teacher  and  pupil  were  well 
rewarded. 


The  poor  child  had  sat  in  mute  amaze- 
ment, and  patiently  imitated  everything  her 
teacher  did ;  but  now  the  truth  began  to 
Hash  upon  her,  her  intellect  began  to  work, 
she  perceived  that  here  was  a  way  by  which 
she  could  herself  make  up  a  sign  of  anything 
that  was  in  her  own  mind,  and  show  it  to 

?n2thjr  mind'  and  at  once  her  countenance 
lighted  up  with  a  human  expression;  it  was 
no  longer  a  dog  or  parrot— it  was  an  immor- 
tal spirit,  eagerly  seizing  upon  a  new  link  of 
union  with  other  spirits  !  I  could  almost  fix 
upon  the  moment  when  this  truth  dawned 
upon  her  mind,  and  spread  its  light  to  her 
countenance  ;  I  saw  that  the  great  obstacle 
was  overcome,  and  that  henceforward  noth- 
ing but  patient  and  persevering,  plain  and 
straightforward  efforts  were  to  be  used. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  brief  article  to 
follow  out  the  process  thus  begun.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  copy  the  book  ;  which 
omits  nothing  necessary  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  process  and  contains 
nothing  that  is  unnecessary.  The  story 
here  recorded  seems  to  us,  as  it  seemed 
to  Dr.  Howe,  a  complete  refutation  of 
the  notion  that  all  our  moral  ideas  are 
the  result  of  sensation  ;  it  seems  to  es- 
tablish, beyond  cavil  or  question,  that 
there  is  a  soul,  the  life  of  which  may  be 
dwarfed  and  deadened  by  imprisonment, 
or  perverted  and  corrupted  by  evil  com- 
munications ;  but  which  is  not  called 
into  being  or  given  its  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers  merely  by  contact  with  the 
outside  world.  Her  emotional  life  ex- 
isted from  the  first,  and  welcomed  eager- 
ly the  opportunity  for  expression  which 
Dr.  Howe  gave  to  it. 

When  Laura  is  walking  through  a  passage- 
way, with  her  hands  spread  before  her,  she 
knows  instantly  every  one  she  meets,  and 
passes  them  with  a  sign  of  recognition;  but 
if  it  be  a  girl  of  her  own  age,  and  especially 
if  one  of  her  favorites,  there  is  instantly  a 
bright  smile  of  recognition,  an  intertwining 
of  arms,  a  grasping  of  hands,  and  a  swift 
telegraphing  upon  the  tiny  fingers  whose 
rapid  evolutions  convey  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  from  the  outposts  of  one  mind  to 
those  of  the  other.  There  are  questions  and 
answers,  exchanges  of  joy  or  sorrow ;  there 
are  kissings  and  partings,  just  as  between 
little  children  with  all  their  senses.  One 
such  interview  is  a  better  refutation  of  the 


doctrine  that  mind  is  the  result  of  sensation 
than  folios  of  learned  argument.  If  those 
philosophers  who  consider  man  as  only  the 
most  perfect  animal,  and  attribute  his  supe- 
riority to  his  senses,  be  correct,  then  a  dog 
or  a  monkey  should  have  mental  power 
quadruple  that  of  poor  Laura  Bridgman,  who 
has  but  one  sense. 

Her  language  shows  this  conscious- 
ness of  spiritual  entity.  After  a  long 
lesson,  she  says,  "  I  cannot  study  more. 
Think  is  tired." 

Her  perplexities  make  clear  to  us  the 
perplexities    which   must    puzzle    other 
children,  but  which  are  so  easily  solved 
that  we  hardly  realize  their  existence. 
"  She   readily  conceived  that  left  hand 
meant  her  left  hand,  but  with  difficulty 
generalized  the  term.  .  .  .  She  put  her 
finger  on  her  nose  and  asked  if  that  was 
left  or  right;  thus  she   continually  puz- 
zles one."     Her  mistakes  were  those  of 
other  children,  but,  being  corrected  with 
more  difficulty,  they  illustrate  the  mental 
processes  which  generally  go  on  unper- 
ceived.     Thus    the   difference   between 
in  and  on  was  not  easily  caught.     "  She 
says,  '  teacher  sitting  in  sofa/  .  .  .  the 
sofa  having  sides,  she  naturally  says  in" 
To  be  by  herself  she  quickly  learns  is  to 
be  alone— al— one  ;  but  she  deduces  the 
conclusion  that  when  she  is  with  a  com- 
panion she  is  al—two.     The  object  pre- 
cedes the  verb  in  her  first  speech,  as  it 
does  in  the  Latin  :  "  Laura,  head,  give." 
She   illustrates  the  real  secret  of  fond- 
ness   for    dress — approbativeness.     Of 
course  the  beauty  can  be  nothing  to  her; 
yet  she  has   the  same  gladness  in  a  bit 
of   finery  which   any  other  girl  of  her 
age   possesses,  and  is  eager  to  go  out 
with  it,  where   others  will  see  it.     She 
has  an  innate   conscience ;  it  is  not  all 
the  result  of  development ;  it  is  not  an 
outgrowth  of,  but  it  is  vitally  connected 
with,  approbativeness,  by   which   it   is 
reached,  instructed,  and  developed.    We 
quote  from  the  journals  of  one  of  her 
teachers : 


Sept.  22.  Held  a  conversation  with  Laura 
this  morning  about  the  word  blame  :  What 
is  blame?  "  Blame  is  to  strike."  No.  When 
you  are  not  pleasant  I  blame  you  because 
you  know  it  is  wrong,  and  I  think  you  are 
wrong  but  I  do  not  strike  you.  "  I  blame  to 
strike  ?"  Yes,  you  are  to  blame.  I  blame 
you  because  you  know  it  is  wrong  to  strike, 
and  all  boys  and  girls  are  to  blame  when 
they  do  wrong,  because  they  know  it  is 
wrong.  "  Little  girls  took  apples."  Where 
were  apples?  "In  street,  was  she  wrong?" 
Yes.  Why  did  she  take  apples  ?  "  Because 
she  was  hungry."  You  eat  when  you  are 
hungry,  is  it  wrong?  "When  folks  give 
me."  Why  do  little  girls  not  get  grapes  in 
yard  ?  "  Because  they  are  not  little  girls' 
grapes."  Would  it  be  right  for  little  girls  to 
get  grapes  when  doctor  and  all  folks  did  not 
know  ?  "  No,  it  wotdd  be  very  wrong."  You 
can  get  grapes  and  doctor  will  not  know : 
would  it  be  right?  "No!"  What  is  it  to 
take  things  when  folks  do  not  know  ? 
"  Wrong."  >  It  is  to  steal.  "  What  is  steal?" 
To  take  things  that  are  not  yours.  "  What 
would  doctor  do  if  I  took  grapes  ?"  He 
would  be  very  sorry,  and  cry,  and  say  you 
were  wrong  to  steal.  Do  you  think  good 
girls  steal  ?  "  No  !"  What  girls  steal  ? 
"  Bad.  Would  blood  come  in  face  if  I 
steal?"    Yes. 

We  may  add  that  Dr.  Howe,  who  was 
a  very  painstaking  and  a  very  unpreju- 
diced observer,  is  convinced  that  "  the 
idea  of  right  and  wrong  occurred  to  her 
(to  use  common  language)  before  any 
word  expressive  of  it  was  taught  to  her." 
Her  conscience  was  expressed  not  only 
in  words  but  in  character — in  "sweet- 
ness of  temper,  benevolence,  and  truth- 
fulness," and  even  more,  it  seems  to 
uSj  in  her  extraordinary  patience,      "In 

every  action  unbiased  by  extraneous 
influences,  she  '  gravitates  toward  the 
right'  as  naturally  as  a  stone  falls  to  the 
ground,"  a  statement  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  the  old  Puritan  doctrine  of 
total  depravity,  which  made  all  natural 
tendency  toward  evil  and  sin.  Her 
theology  was,  of  course,  of  the  very 
simplest;  for  Dr.  Howe  wisely  refused 
to  impose  traditional  notions  upon 
her;  he  wished  her  theological  faith 
to  grow  out  of  her  experience.  But 
she  had  a  theology.     At  twelve  years 


old  she  speaks  of  God — the  word  must 
of  course  have  been  given  to  her.  The 
teacher  asks  her,  "  Who  told  you  about 
God?"  "No  one,"  she  replies;  "I 
think  about  God."  She  asks  God  to  give 
her  "  good  thoughts."  She  wonders  why- 
God  made  mosquitoes.  She  has  her 
penitential  moods,  and  in  them  wonders 
why  she  does  wrong  so  often.  She  ex- 
presses her  penitence  for  her  wrong- 
doing by  life  and  deeds,  no  less  than  by 
words.  She  is  an  eager  student  of  the 
New  Testament  when  it  is  opened  to 
her.  She  is  purposely  left  by  Dr.  Howe 
untaught  in  the  phraseologies  of  theol- 
ogy ;  but  she  does  not  disappoint  his 
expectation  that  she  will  seek  for  God 
after  a  way  of  her  own. 

It  was  a  touching  and  beautiful  sight  to 
see  this  young  soul,  that  had  lain  so  long  in 
utter  darkness  and  stillness,  as  soon  as  the 
obstacles  were  cleared  from  its  path,  begin 
to  move  forward  and  upward,  to  seek  and  to 
own  its  Creator,  God.  It  was  as  if  the  lost 
Pleiad,  brought  back  again  to  her  native 
sphere  and  under  her  native  influences, 
should  begin  to  move  onward  with  graceful 
sweep,  and,  joining  her  sister  stars,  renew 
her  circling  homage  around  the  central  throne 
of  light.  Her  intellect  had  done  part  of  its 
work;  it  had  brought  God  to  her  mind.  .  .  . 

All  preachers,  teachers,  and  parents 
will  find  valuable  suggestions  for  their 
work  in  a  careful  reading  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  growth  of  a  soul. 


"LAURA  BRIDGMAN" 

It  is  a  remarkable  story  this  one  o 
Laura  Bridgman  and  the  pioneer  worl 
of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  in  rescuing  th 
little  girl  with  only  one  of  the  fiv> 
senses,  from  utter  darkness,  whicl 
now  is  given  in  detail  for  the  first  tim» 
to  th©  public;  though  it  is  fourteei 
years  since  Laura  passed  away.  It  is 
a  strange  story,  too,  this  first  case  o 
the  successful  instruction  of  a  chih 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  Fifty  years  ag( 
this  work  of  Dr.  Howe,  his  enthusi- 
asm, his  faith  and  his  devotion,  his 
high  intelligence  and  inexhaustible  pa- 
tience were  matters  of  great  publh 
interest.  Since  'chat  time  many  blinc 
deaf  mutes  have  been  benefited  by  tht 
system  of  education  this  pioneer  phy- 
sician then  developed  for  Laura,  anc 
which  was  far  in  advance  of  his  age. 

This   volume,   now   published   by  Dr. 
Clowe's   daughters.,     $Iaud     Howe  and 
Florence    Howe    Hall,    has    been    com-  j 
pHed  from  Dr.  Howe's  manuscript  rec- 
ords  from   extracts   from   Laura's   own 
journal   and   from   the   journals   of  her 
different   teachers.      Though    the    work 
has  especial  charm  it  is  a  great  los3  to 
the    public    that    Dr.    Howe    found    no 
leisure   time   to   tell   the   story   himself 
of  this   most  conspicuous   achievement 
of  his  life,  a  long  cherished  purpose  of 
his,  but  one  never  fulfilled. 

At  two  years  of  age,  Laura  Bridg- 
man, through  a  storm  of  disease  which 
raveged  her  system,  lost  all  sense  of 
sight,  hearing  and  smell.  She  was 
seven  when  Dr.  Howe  determined  to 
reach  her  mind  through  the  one  re- 
maining sense  of  touch.  The  work  of 
Dr.  Howe,  by  means  of  raised  letters, 
— the  deaf  mute  alphabet — upon  the 
figures,  and  labels  in  raised  letters 
upon  different  objects  gave  Laura  her 
first  idea  of  connecting  words  with 
things.  It  was  at  first  like  teaching  an 
intelligent  dog  new  tricks,  but  suddei 
the  truth  flashed  upon  the  child,  h 
intellect  began  to  act  and  she  realized 
that  all  the  efforts  were  being  made  to 
establish  a  connection  between  her 
mind  and  that  of  her  teacher. 

From  that  time  forward  nothing  but 
patience  and  plain,  straightforward  ef- 
forts were  necessary.     By  degrees  her 


mind  became  most  active,  she  drank  in 
knowledge  thirstily,  every  day  brought 
In  new  revelations  and  her  zeal  often 
outran  her  strength.  Laura  Brid*- 
nan  was  a  happy  optimist  and  she  be-  I 
2ame  the  object  of  the  deepest  af-  ! 
ection,  for  her  rapid  development  out- 
;an  even  the  highest  hopes  of  her 
.nends. 

In  time  she  became  almost  a  daugh- 
ter to  Dr.  Howe  and  the  pet  of  all  the 
friends    who    visited    him.     Her    diary 
shows   her  steady   progress   in   expres- 
sion and   in   its   pages  the  reader  may 
trace  the  wonderful  advance  her  mind 
made  in  understanding  the  subjects  of 
human       knowledge.        An    interesting 
phase    in    her    advancement    was    her 
religious   experience,     though     the   ex- 
pansion  of  her  mind   in   this   direction 
was  hastened  inconsiderately  by  those 
who    interfered    with    more    zeal    than 
wisdom  and  turned  aside  her  develop- 
ment  from    the    high    paths    Dr.    Howe 
had  hoped  to  lead  it  into,   the  Baptist 
sect.     Her  mind  then  became  self-con- 
scious and  her  conversation  and  letters 
full      of    pietistic    cant.        This    phase, 
however,   lasted  only  a  few  years  anc 
in    time    Laura   realized   that    a    man's 
life  and  character  means  more  than  his 
creed. 

Laura  Bridgman's  life  sketch,  as 
gathered  in  this  volume,  is  written 
naturally  and  exaggerates  in  no  way 
the  wisdom,  devotion  and  wonderful 
patience  of  Dr.  Howe,  and  it  portrays 
vividly  the  characteristics  of  this  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb  child,  who  lived  for 
half  a  century  emerging  from  a  dark- 
ened childhood  into  brilliant  youth, 
and  finally  into  middle  age  seeing  even 
j  in  her  blindness  things  which  other 
i  minds  have  never  conceived.  Her  life 
was  certainly  the  means  of  shedding 
much  light  upon  science  and  the 
methods  of  treating  those  similarly 
afflicted. 

Laura's  fifty-eighth  birthday  was 
celebrated  by  a  jubilee,  where  one 
brilliant  speaker  after  another  re- 
hearsed the  triumphs  of  her  stories. 
At  her  death  the  graduate  of  the  Per- 
kins institute,  founded  by  Dr.  Howe, 
adopted  a  plan  for  an  annual  "Day  of 
Remembrance,"  that  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Dr.  Howe  be  never  allowed  to 
fade  out  of  the  knowledge  of  those  who 
owe  their  freedom  to  his  labors.  At 
this  meeting  Senator  Hoar  paid  high 
tribute  to  Dr.  Howe  for  his  sagacity, 
wisdom  and  reform  work. 

"He  has,"  he  said,  "the  character  also 

of  the  knight-errant  who  crossed  the 
sea,  like  the  Red  Cross  knight  of  old, 
to  champion  the  cause  of  liberty  in  a 
distant  nation.  There  never  was  on 
the  soil  of  Massachusetts,  fertile  as 
that  soil  has  been  of  patriots  and 
heroes  and  of  lovers,  a  more  patriotic, 
a  more  heroic,  a  more  loving  knight." 


Laura  Bridgrnan's  name  has  become  ! 
a  household  word,  and  her  case, 
through  Dr.  Howe/  a  classic  in  psy- 
chological literature.  ("Laura  Bridg- 
man,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil,  and 
What  He  Taught  Her,"  by  Maud  Howe 
and  Florence  Howe  Hall.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 
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Laura  Bridgman.  Dr.  Howe's  famous  pupil 
and  what  he  taught  her.  By  Maud  Howe 
and  Florence  Howe  Hall.  Illustrated. 
394  pp.      Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  our  age  is 
the  discovery  made  by  Dr.  Samuel  Howe,  "the 
Cadmus  of  the  Blind,"  whereby  he  gave 

....  ''the  dumb  lip  language, 
The  idiot  clay  a  mind." 

His  long  study  and  patient  labor  resulted  in 
a  great  work  for  humanity.  When  he  freed 
Laura  Bridgrnan's  soul  from  the  awful  darkness 
and  silence  of  its  prison,  he  worked  a  miracle 
which  was  destined  to  bring  light  and  joy  to 
many.  Through  the  wonderful  work  of  this 
man  these  imprisoned  souls  can  now  find  an 
outlet  ;  they  have  a  means  of  communication 
with  those  around  them  and  expression  for  their 
thoughts.  A  few  years  ago  almost  half  a  hun- 
dred cases  were  reported  in  the  United  States 
alone  of  persons  deprived  of  two  or  more  senses, 
of  whom  only  a  dozen  were  receiving  instruction 
in  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf.  The  wonder- 
ful development  of  Helen  Keller  would  not 
have  been  possible  but  for  these  pioneer  labors 
of  Dr.  Howe,  which  hitherto  have  not  been 
adequately  recorded. 

Of  these  labors  Dr.  Howe  left,  fortunately 
for  the  interests  of  science  and  education,  very 
complete  records,  which,  together  with  Laura 
Bridgrnan's  own  journals  and  letters,  are  now 
collected  by  two  of  Dr.  Howe's  daughters. 
This  material  has  been  skilfully  put  together  so 
as  to  give  a  consecutive  account  of  this  interest- 
ing life.  Every  step  in  the  patient  process  of 
establishing  a  means  of  communication  between 
her  mind  and  other  minds,  every  phase  of  her 
mental,  moral  and  spiritual  development  after 
that  chasm  had  once  been  bridged  is  full  not  only 
of  personal,  but  also  of  psychological  interest. 
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So  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  education  of  the 
blind,  tbe  deaf,  and  tha  defective  in  general,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  realize  that  all  these  results  have  come  about  within  the 
allotted  "three  score  and  ten."  Only  a  truly  brave  man  could 
have  undertaken  the  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
and  in  his  most  hopeful  moments  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
could  see  how  far  he  would  be  able  to  take  the  little  trusting 
children  who  followed  his  voice  and  looked  upon  him  as  their 
father.  Then  came  a  case  of  a  child  who  could  not  hear  his 
voice.  Blind,  deaf,  dumb,  and  without  the  sense  of  smell, 
this  poor  little  creature  was  stranded  upon  life's  threshold 
with  only  the  slender  thread  of  the  sensation  of  touch  to  con- 
nect it  with  tbe  world  outside.  In  "Laura  Bridgman,  Or. 
Howe's  Famous  Pupil,  and  What  he  Taught  Her,"  by  Maud 
Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall  (Little,  Brown,  $1.50  net),  we 
learn  the  successive  steps  by  which  she  was  led  out  of  the 
darkness  of  ignorance  into  a  rational  mode  of  living  and 
thinking.  At  the  present  time  we  hear  much  regarding  Helen 
Keller,  and  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  read  this  account  of 
Laura  Bridgman  and  see  how  was  evolved  the  marvellous 
method  which  later  was  the  means  of  educating  this  giil. 


LAURA  BRIDGEMAN.  Dr.  Howe's  Fa- 
mous Pupil  and  What  He  Taught  Her. 
By  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe 
Hall.  With  illustrations  from  Drawings 
by  John  Elliott.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
and  Company. 


The  lives  of  Laura  Bridgeman  and  Dr. 
Howe  were  so  closely  associated  for  nearly 
forty  years  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
biography  of  the  one  includes  the  biography 
of  the  other.  As  a  preface  to  the  story  of 
the  education  of  Laura  Bridgeman,  is  the 
account  of  Dr.  Howe's  life,  previous  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  It  was  in  1832  that  this  won- 
derful work  was  begun  by  the  man  who 
"Mapped  the  desert  of  the  soul 
Untracked  by  sight  or  sound."' 

But  it  was  not  until  1837  that  Laura 
Bridgeman  came  under  Dr.  Howe's  care; 
she  was  then  seven  years  old.  Though 
she  was  a  sickly  child,  her  senses,  like 
Helen  Keller's,  seemed  in  a  normal  condi- 
tion until  she  was  two  years  old.  when  a 
severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever  destroyed 
utterly  the  organs  of  sight  and  hearing,  and 
blunted  the  sense  of  smell.  When  Dr. 
Howe  took  her  under  his  care  tlshe  had 
become  familiar  with  much  in  the  world 
about  her,"  he  says.  "She  used  to  foil  ow- 
ner mother  about  clinging  to  her  dress,  anc 
feeling  of  her  arms  and  hands  when  sh( 
was  doing  any  work.  The  faculty  ol 
imitation  of  course  led  her  to  strive  to  dc 
whatever  she  perceived  others  doing,  wheth 
cr  she  could  understand  it  or  not."  It  was 
by  means  of  the  imitative  faculty  that 
the  way  of  communication  was  opened  to 
her.  Her  first  exercises  were  physical, 
Dr.  Howe's  aim  being  to  have  her  acquire 
command  of  the  muscles  of  her  hands,  and 
at  the  same  time  learn  the  manual  alpha- 
bet. "She  submitted  to  the  process 
patiently  though  without  understanding  its 


purport."  Dr.  Howe's  account  of  Laura's 
first  lessons  is  a  revelation  of  his  supreme 
faith  in  the  innate  capacities  of  the  hu- 
man being.  Among  these  is  the  capacity 
to  "attach  signs  to  thoughts."  Laura  had 
already  built  up  a  sign  language  of  her 
own.  She  had  a  sign  for  thirst,  another 
for  hunger,  and  so  on. 

For  these  natural  signs,  Dr.  Howe  pro- 
posed to  substitute  a  system  of  purely  arbi- 
trary signs  by  the  combination  of  which 
she  could  give  names  to  everything.  It 
was  a  stupendous  undertaking.  And  it 
must  be  remembered,  in  comparing  Dr. 
Howe's  methods  which  were  purely  ex- 
perimental, with  those  of  Miss  Sullivan. 
Helen  Keller's  teacher,  which  were  much 
more  simple,  direct  and  natural,  that  Dr. 
Howe  blazed  the  trail,  he  did  the  pioneer 
work.  The  first  experiments  were  made 
by  pasting  upon  common  articles  such  as 
knives,  spoons,  keys,  etc.,  little  paper 
Jabels,  on  which  the  name  of  the  article 
had  been  printed  in  raised  letters.  Laura 
was  then  led  to  feel  of  these  letters  and 
examiue  the  labels  carefully.    Then  similar 

|  labels  on  detached  pieces  of  paper  were 
put  into  her  hands,  and  after  she  felt  of 
them  carefully,  the  label  key  was  placed 
upon  the  key,  the  label  upon  the  spoon,  and 
so  on.  This  exercise  was  continued  for 
some  time,  and  the  child  evidently  enjoyed, 
but  did  not  yet  understand  its  meaning. 
The  next  step  was  to  place  unlabeled  ar- 
ticles on  the  table,  and  after  a  careful  ex- 
amination place  upon  each  article  its  loose 
printed  label.  Laura  by  feeling  the  teach- 
er's hands  understood  the  process  and  soon 

s  imitated  it.  Then  the  labels  were  cut  into 
separate  letters,  and  the  letters  arranged 
in  the  proper  order,  and  after  being  exam- 
ined were  disarranged  and  then  rearranged, 
until  the  child  was  able  to  "spell  out"  all 
the  words  by  herself.  Day  after  day  and 
week  after  week  exercises  like  these  were 
continued,  until  at  length  came  the  reward 
of  all  the  patient  effort,  the  moment  when 
the  meaning  of  it  all  dawned  upon  Laura 
Bridgeman.  Dr.  Howe  writes:  "The  poor 
child  had  sat  in  mute  amazement,  and  pa- 
tiently imitated  all  her  teacher  did;  but 
now  the  truth  began  to  flash  upon  her.  her 
intellect  began  to  work,  she  perceived  that 
here  was  a  way  by  which  she  could  herself 
make  up  a  sign  of  anything  that  was  in 
her  own  mind  and  show  it  to  another  mind, 
and  at  once  her  countenance  lighted  up 
with  a  human  expression;  it  was  no  longer 
a  dog  or  a  parrot,— it  was  an  immortal 
spirit,  eagerly  seizing  upon  a  new  line  of 
union  with  other  spirits!  *  *  *  I  saw 
that    the    great    obstacle    was    overcome, 


and  that  henceforward  nothing  but  patient 
and  persevering,  plain  and  straightforward 
efforts  wore  to  be  used." 

After  this  a  metal  frame  was  procured, 
in  which  Laura  could  "spell  out"  the  words 
which  she  knew,  by  means  of  raised  type. 
Then  she  was  taught  the  manual  alphabet, 
consciously.  "She  seemed  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  process;  and  worked  at 
it  eagerly  and  incessantly,  takiag  up  vari- 
ous articles  and  inquiring  by  gestures  and 
looks  what  signs  upon  her  fingers  were  to 
be  put  together  in  order  to  express  their 
names." 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Mr.  Howe's 
methods  with  those  later  employed  by  Miss 
Sullvan  with  Helen  Keller.  Miss  Sulli- 
van began  directly  with  the  manual  al- 
phabet; she  gave  Helen  a  doll,  and  then 
spelled  doll  into  the  child's  hand,  and  con- 
tinued the  process  until  the  child  by  imita- 
tion spelled  d-o-1-1  into  her  hand.  From 
spelling  separate  words,  the  names  of 
things,  into  Helen's  hand,  by  means  of  the 
manual  alphabet.  Miss  Sullivan  came  in 
time  to  spelling  entire  sentences  into  the 
child's  hand.  She  said  she  talked  into 
Helen's  hand  as  we  talk  into  the  normal 
child's  ear.  This,  in  a  measure,  accounts 
for  H:len  Keller's  remarkable  mastery  of 
language.  Laura  Bridgcman  attained  to 
no  such  proficiency;  she  was  not  a  genius, 
but  her  achievement  was  more  wonderful 
fifty  years  ago  than  is  Helen  Keller's  to- 
day, because  it  was  the  first  successful  at- 
tempt to  awaken  the  mind  of  a  deaf-blind 
child. 

Laura  Bridgeman  lived  to  be  nearly  sixty 
years  old,  outliving  by  some  years  her 
benefactor,  Dr.  Howe.  She  spent  all  her 
life,  from  the  seventh  year,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  occasional  visits,  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  At  least  two 
attempts  were  made  to  have  return  to  her 
father's*  ho  ise  permanently,  but  in  each 
case  she  sickened  and  nearly  died,  it  was 
so  "lonely,"  she  said.  She  was  devoted  to 
Dr.  Howe  and  his  family,  and  never  per- 
fectly happy  away  from  them. 

This  account  of  the  life  and  education 
of  Laura  Bridgeman  is  taken  largely  from 
Dr.  Howe's  journal,  and  extracts  from  the 
journals  of  different  teachers  in  the  insti- 
tution. It  is  the  first  complete  account  of 
her  life  that  has  been  given  to  the  world, 
and  has  been  prepared  by  two  of  Dr. 
Howe's  daughters.  The  story  of  her  life 
is  an  interesting  and  touching  one,  and  too 
much  honor  cannot  lie  given  the  man  who 
took  the  lonely  child  to  his  heart  and 
home,  and  helped  her  to  become  the  use- 
ful and  happy  woman  she  was,  and  thus 
made  possible  the  education  of  all  like  her 
in  the  world.  FLORENCE  PRAY. 
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Another  Helen  Keller. 

LAURA  BRIDGMAN.  By  Maud  Howo  and 
Florence  Howe  Hall.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston. 

The  case  of  Laura  Bridgman  will  al- 
ways be  of  interest  to  the  world.    The 
beginnings    were   then   made   of   a   ra- 
tional   system    of   education    for    those 
who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  de- 
prived of  both  sight  and  hearing.      Of 
course  there  will  always  be  the  initial 
difficulty   in   educating   any   person    so 
without   the   means   of   communication. 
There    will    have    to    be    the    slow    and 
discouraging  atternus  made     to     teach 
the   pupil    the   connection   between   the 
signs    and    the    things    signified.      But 
there   will   be   the   encouragement   that 
It   can   be   done,   and   that   it   has   been  j 
done  repeatedly,  thanks  to  the  patient  i 
skill  of  Dr.  Howe  and  the  work  he  did  | 
with  Laura  Bridgman.    Her  case,  there-  j 
fore,  marks  an  important  development  ' 
in   the   art  of  education,    as   important 
as   the    discovery    or    invention    of    the 
deaf  and  dumb  alphabet. 

The  book  before  us  has  been  com- 
piled by  the  daughters  of  Dr.  Howe. 
It  was  always  the  intention  of  the  fa- 
mous educator  of  the  blind  to  write  a 
full  account  of  the  education  of  Mis3 
Bridgman  and  he  cherished  the  hope 
that  he  would  be  able  to  give  it  to  the 
world  even  up  to  within  a  short  time 
of  his  death.  But  his  busy  life  as  the 
superintendent  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  blind,  the  first  institution  of  the 
kind  in  America,  did  not  allow  him  the 
necessary  leisure,  and  the  world  lost 
what  would  have  been  of  very  great 
scientific  importance — his  account  of  the 
education  of  a  child  possessed  of  only 
one  sense.  The  loss  has  been,  in  part, 
made  good  by  the  present  work.  But 
we  regret  to  say,  only  in  part.  Dr. 
Howe  kept  no  detailed  account  of  his 
work,  and  we  have  had  to  rely  upon 
the  fragmentary  accounts  of  his  prog- 
ress contained  in  letters  and  reports. 
Still  these  are  of  absorbing  interest. 
The  book  is  not  just  what  its  title  im- 
plies. It  is  an  account  of  juaura  Bridg- 
man, but  it  is  written  from  the  stand- 
point of  Dr.  Howe,  not  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  person  giving  the  title  to 


the  volume.  Dr.  Howe's  life  and  ad- 
ventures— and  few  men  had  more— are 
set  forth  in  some  detail.  The  account 
of  the  Perkins  Institute,  in  which  Dr. 
Howe  was  able  to  do  so  much  for  the 
world,  is  given  a  space  that  seems 
hardly  demanded  by  the  title  of  the 
work.  The  case  of  Miss  Bridgman 
seems  not  to  have  been  made  the  point 
around  which  the  interest  exclusively 
turned.  We  should  have  suggested  that 
the  authors  had  called  their  work,  "Dr. 
Howe  and  Laura  Bridgman,"  for  that 
would  have  been  quite  correct.  We 
recognize,  however,  certain  reasons  why 
the  book  received  its  present  title.  The 
volume  before  us  has  not  the  same  in- 
terest to  the  casual  reader  that  the 
hook  by  Miss  Keller  has,  and  with 
which  it  will  be  compared.  But  to  the 
student  of  the  history  of  education  it 
is  quite  as  important  and  more  absorb- 
ing in  the  parts  devoted  to  Miss  Bridg- 
man. It  suffers  by  divided  centers  of 
interest  and  by  the  form  in  which  it 
is  made  up,  but  it  is  a  book  that  con- 
tains much  valuable  information,  put 
*'£  an  accessible  form.  D.  J.  C. 
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Another  Boston  book,  "  Laura  Bridg- 
man,"  written  by  Dr.  Howe's  daughters, 
although  not  yet  published  in  England,  is 
the  subject  of  a  letter  sent  to  The  Spec- 
tator by  Mr.  Hugh  Chisholm,  co-editor  of 
the  new  volumes  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.  The  Spectator  inadvertently 
spoke  of  Miss  Keller  as  less  inaccessible  to 
instruction  than  Laura  Bridgman,  because 
Laura  was  a  born  deaf  mute.  Mr.  Chis- 
holm truly  says  that  Laura,  although 
weak  and  rickety,  seemed  to  have  normal 
senses  until,  at  two  years  of  age,  she  lost 
both  sight  and  hearing  by  scarlet  fever. 
Speech  she  probably  never  lost,  as  far  as 
the  condition  of  her  vocal  organs  was  con- 
cerned, for  she  habitually  used  vocal  noises 
as  names  of  persons,  and  her  attendant 
bears  witness  to  her  giving  a  really  terri- 
ble yell  when  angered. 

Among  the  reports  of  Dr.  Howe,  not 
quoted  by  his  daughters,  is  that  of  1844, 
in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  a  visit, 
during  his  bridal  journey,  to  the  Abbe 
Carton  of  Bruges,  the  teacher  of  Anna 
Sauermans,  a  blind  deaf  mute.  She  was 
nineteen  years  of  age  when  her  instruc- 
tion began,  and  twenty-four  when  Dr. 
Howe  saw  her  and  found  that  she  had 
made  less  progress  than  Laura  made  dur- 
ing her  first  year  of  instruction. 
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"LAURA 
BRIDGMAN;  Dr. 
Howe's  Famous 
Pupil,  and  What  He 
Taught  Her."  By 
Maud  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  Hall. 
Illustrated.  Little, 
Brown  &  Company. 
To  do  a  difficult 
work  well  calls  for 
both  a  public  and 
private  commenda- 
tion. To  start  from 
small  beginnings,  to 
struggle  with  popu- 
lar sentiment,  and,  finally,  to  attain  an  overwhelm- 
ing success  must  be  gratifying  to  the  worker. 

The  pioneer  in  a  new  thought  has  just  as  much  to 
overcome  as  a  pioneer  in  a  new  land.  The  realm  of 
thought  is  as  wide  as  the  world,  and  the  thinker  and 
educator  marks  out  the  way,  the  long  and  often 
seemingly  indirect  way,  which  finally  makes  the 
travel  easy  toward  the  once  far  away  goal. 

In  conceiving  and  undertaking  a  new  system  for 
the  education  of  the  blind  and  the  wonderful  outcome 
of  the  application  in  the  case  of  the  famous  Laura 


Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall 


Bridgman,  a  child  with  only  one  sense — that  of 
touch — Doctor  Howe,  the  organizer  of  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Massachusetts  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  possessed  a  courage  and  ability  that  is  not 
only  magnificent  but  matchless. 

Taking  a  few  blind  children  from  the  streets,  Dr. 
Howe  received  them  at  his  father's  house,  thus 
making  a  small  beginning  in  his  great  work.  After 
expending  all  the  funds  contributed,  and  finding  an 
accumulation  of  several  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
debts,  an  exhibition  of  the  progress  made  was  given 
before  the  legislature,  which  made  such  a  deep  im- 
pression that  the  two  houses  voted — almost  by 
acclamation — the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  per 
annum  to  the  institution,  on  the  condition  that  it 
should  educate,  and  support,  twenty  poor  blind  from 
the  State  gratuitously. 
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HOWE,  MAUD,  and  HALL,  FLORENCE  HOWE.  Laura 
Bridgman :  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil  and  What  He  Taught 
Her.  With  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  John  Elliott.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.     1903.     i2mo.,  pp.  394. 

Although  the  education  of  Laura  Bridgman  has  been  ably 
treated  by  Dr.  Howe  in  the  Reports  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, and  in  the  "Life"  by  Mrs.  Mary  Swift  Lamson,  this 
book  is  by  no  means  a  vain  repetition,  The  pedagogic  aspects 
of  the  case  are  presented  from  a  broader  base  of  observation 
than  that  of  Mrs.  Lamson,  and  with  illustrations  which  pro- 
priety forbade  Dr.  Howe  to  use  in  official  documents.  The 
book  is  also  written  in  a  more  pleasing  style  and  with  a  finer 
sense  of  literary  and  other  values.  Not  its  least  charm  and 
importance  lie  in  the  view  it  gives  of  Laura's — creator,  we 
had  almost  said — her  teacher  and  friend,  Samuel  G.  Howe. 
Not  that  his  figure  is  allowed  to  crowd  Laura's  into  the  back- 
ground, but  it  was  essential,  in  accounting  for  Laura  Bridg- 
man, to  give  us  a  clear  conception  of  that  personality  which 
acted  so  powerfully  on  her  and  which  virtually  created  the 
environment  in  which  her  nature  was  developed. 

Dr.  Howe  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  notable  men  of  his  genera- 
tion. Born  (1600)  and  bred  in  Boston,  the  home  of  the  re- 
forming philanthropist,  he  was  one  himself,  and  of  the  most 
pronounced  type.  In  his  youth  he  threw  himself  ardently  into 
the  cause  of  oppressed  nationalities,  bearing  the  extremes  of 
.privation  and  the  daily  hazard  of  life  through  the  Greek 
war  of  independence,  and  incurring  by  his  services  on  be- 
half of  the  Poles  an  imprisonment  which,  but  for  chance,  might 
have  ended  only  with  his  life.  For  half  a  century  more  he 
was  in  the  forefront  of  every  reform  movement  of  which  Bos- 
ton was  the  centre — some  of  them  romantic  ;  some,  perhaps, 
rather  visionary.  One  who  knows  something  of  reformers,  and 
especially  of  Boston  reformers,  might,  from  such  an  account, 


think  he  recognized  the  type — dreamy,  long-haired,  eccentric 
in  dress  and  manner — so  happily  indicated  by  Lowell : 

Salt  of  the  earth  !  in  what  queer  guys 
Thou'rt  fond  of  crystallizing. 

Or,  at  least,  he  would  figure  to  himself  one  of  those  archi- 
tects of  a  new  social  order  whose  portfolio  is  full  of  charming 
sketches  (in  rose  color)  of  the  latest  New  Jerusalem,  but  who 
can't  get  up  working  drawings  for  a  practicable  hen-coop. 

On  the  contrary,  Dr.  Howe  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men 
of  his  time — tall,  athletic,  a  consummate  horseman,  accurate  in 
dress,  and  of  unaffected,  winning  manners. 

His  future  wife,  then  a  brilliant  society  girl,  after  meeting 
him  for  the  first  time,  spoke  of  him  as  "  the  preux  chevalier 
of  modern  philanthropy."  He  was  all  that,  indeed,  but 
much  more.  It  is  not  recorded  that  Galahad  was  thoroughly 
versed  in  double-entry  book-keeping,  or  that  Bayard  showed 
marked  talents  for  psychological  research. 

Dr.  Howe  proved  himself  an  able  man  of  business,  building 
up  a  successful  colony  of  Greek  refugees  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth ;  he  marked  out  with  wise  forethought  the  policy 
of  his  native  commonwealth  in  the  care  of  the  blind,  the  in- 
sane, the  feeble-minded  ;  he  contributed  largely,  and  with  an 
originality  and  sagacity  unmatched  in  his  time,  to  the  theory 
of  treatment  and  instruction  to  be  followed  in  each  of  these 
lines  of  work ;  as  a  thinker  on  educational  subjects  he  may 
rank  with  such  men  as  Presidents  Hall  and  Butler  in  our 
day ;  on  matters  of  national  statesmanship  he  was  consulted 
by  senators  and  presidents.  As  head  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  he  created  there  a  school  and  home  unique, 
perhaps,  in  the  world.  The  organization  was  most  democratic. 
Pupils  and  officers  ate  of  the  same  fare  at  the  same  tables. 
The  "  help  "  (servants  there  were  none)  were  treated  as  co- 
laborers  rather  than  as  subordinates.  The  porter  and  the 
teamster  were  "  Mr.  Smith  "  and  "  Mr.  Jones."  But  to  that 
home,  as  guests,  came  gladly  the  brightest  and  richest  and 
bluest-blooded  people  of  Boston,  and  to  the  appeals  of  their 
friend,  its  head,  their  sympathies  and  purses  were  ever  ready 
to  respond. 


Long  before  Helen  Keller  gave  to  Boston  the  title  of  "  City 
of  Kind  Hearts,"  the  Perkins  Institution  had  found  it  such.  A 
tireless  worker,  toiling  daily,  summer  and  winter,  from  five  in 
the  morning~until  near  midnight,  full  of  contagious  enthusi- 
asm, unerring  in  his  judgment  of  character,  deeply  religious, 
but  shunning  as  profanation  the  parade  of  religious  feeling^ 
Dr.  Howe  pervaded  his  little  world,  informing  it  with  his 
spirit  and  moulding  the  characters  of  all,  in  great  measure, 
into  conformity  with  his  own. 

[^  Into  such  an  atmosphere,  and  into  contact  with  such  a 
mind  and  heart,  came  little  Laura  Bridgman,  in  October,  1837, 
at  the  age  of  nearly  eight  years.  A  puny  child,  racked  through- 
out her  infancy  by  frequent  attacks  of  serious  illness,  she  was 
completely  deprived  of  sight  and  hearing  by  scarlet  fever 
when  twenty-four  months  old,  and  whatever  impressions'' she 
may  ever  have  received  through  these  senses  seem  to  have 
been  quite  erased  by  this  long  and  severe  illness. 

In  her  home,  a  typical  New  England  farmstead,  while  the 
virtues  of  industry,  honesty,  sobriety,  and  cleanliness  were 
fully  exemplified,  there  was  scant  leisure  for  demonstration 
of  tenderness,  still  less  for  any  attempt  at  instruction.  In- 
telligent, sensitive,  affectionate,  docile,  she  yet  was,  as  Dickens 
so  beautifully  said,  "  built  up.  as  it  were,  in  a  marble  cell, 
.  .  .  with  her  poor  white  hand  peeping  through  a  chink  in 
the  wall,  beckoning  to  some  good  man  for  help,  that  an  im- 
mortal soul  might  be  awakened." 

JJJ Dr.  Howe  welcomed  joyfully  the  problem  thus  thrust  upon 
him — a  problem  before  unsolved  and  regarded  as  insoluble — 
as  an  appeal  to  his  sympathies  and  a  challenge  to  his  intellect. 
Out  of  his  working  day,  filled,  as  we  have  seen,  with  duties, 
he  made  time  for  constructing  a  theory  of  education  to  meet 
the  novel  conditions,  and  for  the  work  of  actual]  teaching. 
When  he  had  succeeded  in  proving  his  plan  practicable,  he 
turned  over  most  of  the  work  of  instruction  to  an  assistant, 
but  in  plan  and  spirit  he  was  still  the  teaching  power,  and  he 
continued  to  conduct  part'of  her  education  in  person.  A  suc- 
cession of  bright  and  devoted  women—  Miss  Drew,  Miss  Rogers, 
Miss  Swift,  and  Miss  Wright — carried  on  the  work  until  in  1852 
her  term  as  a  pupil  ended  and  she  returned  to  her  home  in 


Hanover,  New  Hampshire.  The  change,  however,  from  the 
institution  life,  full  of  physical  activity  and  enlivened  by 
constant  communication  with  other  minds,  was  too  great.  In 
the  family  circle  she  was  treated  with  affection  and  comfort- 
ably cared  for,  but  her  mind  no  longer  found  exercise  and  she 
pined  away,  sinking  almost  to  the  point  of  death.  Dr.  Howe 
sent  for  her,  and  it  was  then  decided  that  while  she  lived  her 
home  should  be  in  the  Institution.  Her  life  here  was  happy 
and  useful.  She  spent  some  time  daily  in  reading,  and  as 
among  her  favorite  books,  besides  the  Bible,  are  mentioned 
Evangeline  and  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  her  comprehension 
and  taste  in  reading  must  have  been  pretty  good. 

She  had  her  share  in  household  duties,  and  it  is  worth 
noting  that  even  in  a  house  kept  with  exquisite  neatness,  the 
rooms  she  cared  for  were  found  the  most  immaculate,  while 
in  the  sewing-room  her  standard  of  work  was  more  exacting 
than  that  of  the  seeing  teacher.  She  occupied  herself  a  good 
deal  in  fancy  knitting,  in  which  she  excelled.  Her  cheerful, 
busy,  blameless — in  a  high  sense,  although  indirectly,  useful 
life,  ended  May  24,  1889.  Dr.  Howe  died  thirteen  years  be- 
fore her,  but  she  was  surrounded  by  kind  friends  to  the  last. 

In  considering  her  development,  the  temptation  is  irresisti- 
ble to  compare  it,  at  every  step,  with  that  of  Helen  Keller, 
the  only  other  blind-deaf  person  whose  education  has  been 
treated  with  equal  fulness.  It  is  true  that  there  are  pitfalls 
along  this  path,  but  with  Plutarch's  example  for  warrant 
we  may  believe  that  it  also  affords  occasion  for  instructive  re- 
flection. 

Laura  was  of  sound,  unmixed  English  Puritan  yeoman 
stock  transplanted  into  New  England,  where,  moulded  by  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  the  town  meeting,  and  the  necessity  of 
farming  on  the  glacial  drift,  it  grew  into  a  race  distinguished 
by  strength  of  body,  mind,  and  will.  Helen  was  distinctly 
of  gentle  blood,  uniting  in  her  ancestry  a  line  of  Swiss  schol- 
ars with  some  of  the  best  strains  of  those  two  illustrious 
American  commonwealths,  Massachusetts  and  Virginia.  Yet 
the  difference  in  organization  was  not,  as  one  might  have  ex- 
pected, in  native  grace  and  refinement — rather  in  vigor  of 
body  and  force  of  will.  Both  were  graceful,  sensitive,  affec- 
tionate, and  intelligent  to  a  marked  degree. 


But  it  is  characteristic  that  Laura  in  recalling  her  unillu- 
mined  childish  days  speaks  of  herself  as  sitting  in  her  little 
chair  by  the  fireside,  waiting  patiently  for  the  brief  touch  of 
endearment  which  her  busy  mother  could  give  her  in  pass- 
ing. Helen,  at  the  corresponding  period,  was  scrambling 
about  the  place,  domineering  over  her  little  maid  and  play- 
mate, rioting  among  the  wealth  of  fragrant  roses,  seeking  out 
her  parents  to  wreak  her  affection  in  passionate  caresses  or  to 
enjoy  a  hearty  frolic. 

Throughout  their  education  we  see  this  difference,  Laura's 
quickness — her  intellectual  velocity,  so  to  speak — being  per- 
haps equal  to  Helen's,  but  the  difference  in  the  mental  mass 
of  the  two  girls  accounting  for  the  vast  excess  of  momentum 
in  the  case  of  the  more  favored  one. 

Both  lost  sight  and  hearing  at  nearly  the  same  age — Laura 
at  24,  Helen  at  20  months.  But  the  latter  was  an  unusually 
sturdy,  precocious  child,  speaking  her  first  word  at  six 
months,  walking  at  one  year  ;  while  Laura  was  a  puny,  rickety 
infant,  enjoying  only  a  few  months  of  tolerable  health  before 
the  loss  of  her  senses,  and  for  two  years  after  that  being  in 
almost  constant  pain  and  weakness.  Moreover,  while  Laura 
lost  her  sense  of  smell  almost  entirely,  Helen's  became  pre- 
ternaturally  keen,  and  was  a  source,  as  she  records,  of  keen 
delight. 

Hence,  even  if  the  original  mental  endowments  in  each  case 
had  been  equal,  Helen's  mind,  at  the  time  when  her  education 
was  begun,  was  considerably  better  prepared  to  respond  to  a 
stimulus  from  without  than  was  Laura's  at  the  same  stage. 
A  factor  of  some  importance  in  Laura's  early  childhood  was 
her  companion,  "  Uncle  "  Asa  Tenney,  a  rough,  unlettered, 
eccentric,  but  tender-hearted  man,  who  used  to  take  her  out 
to  walk  in  the  fields  and  woods,  and  led  her  to  feel  the  trees 
and  rocks  and  to  plunge  her  hands  in  the  rippling  brook. 
Yet  even  this  companionship  was  brought  to  her,  which 
•Helen  sought  out  for  herself  in  whatever  lay  around  her. 

As  to  Laura's  ideas  regarding  sight  and  hearing,  Dr.  San- 
ford,  of  Clark  University,  who  has  made  a  keen  analysis  of 
her  case  from  the  records,  notes  that  while  she  had  a  toler- 
able notion  of  the  extent  to  which  our  eyes  serve  us  in  re- 


porting  the  shape  and  size  and  distance  of  objects,  it  is  only 
of  the  sensations  produced  by  light  and  darkness  that  she 
writes  as  one  having  felt  them.  As  her  vision  was  totally  de- 
stroyed, this  must  have  been  an  effect  of  sub-conscious  recol- 
lection— unless  indeed  she  confuses  the  temperature  sense  as 
affected  by  the  sunshine  with  the  sense  of  sight.  Helen 
seems  from  an  early  age  to  have  written  of  what  she  "  saw  " 
and  "  heard,"  just  as  a  normal  person  would.  Something  of 
this  is  no  doubt  due  to  her  amazing  power  of  assimilating 
laDguage,  but  the  fact  that  she  never  is  betrayed  into  a  false 
analogy  nor  strikes  the  wrong  note  shows  that  she  is  not 
repeating  a  lesson  by  rote,  but  is  expressing  a  genuine  feel- 
ing. Recollection  of  sensations  received  earlier  than  twenty 
months  will  not  explain  this.  It  must  be,  seemingly,  the 
translation  by  analogy  of  a  range  of  equally  delicate  and  ac- 
curate impressions  received  through  other  senses.  Why  not? 
The  changes  in  the  brain  by  which  we  recognize  the  rose  as 
red,  the  grass  as  green,  cannot  be  the  same  changes  which  in 
these  objects  cause  the  redness  and  the  greenness.  All  is,  the 
same  set  of  outward  phenomena  always  induce  the  correspond- 
ing mental  phenomena.  So  if,  by  whatever  delicate  and  complex 
sense  impressions,  unknown  to  us,  Miss  Keller  perceives  the 
strength,  dignity,  authority,  repose,  which  Michel  Angelo  ex- 
pressed in  his  "  Moses,"  and  which  you  and  I  can  learn  only 
by  sight,  she  "  sees  "  the  statue  in  as  real  a  sense  as  we  do. 
As  to  hearing,  it  is  probable  Laura  had  a  less  clear  concep- 
tion of  that  than  of  sight.  Like  many  deaf  persons,  being  con- 
scious of  aerial  vibration  to  a  much  higher  degree  than  most 
hearing  persons  are,  recognizing  not  only  the  rhythm  but  the 
intensity  and  to  some  extent  the  pitch  of  sounds,  it  was  from 
that  very  fact  harder  for  her  to  think  of  audition  as  differing 
in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree  from  her  own  sensation  of  "  hear- 
ing with  the  feet." 

The  principles  on  which  the  education  of  both  girls  was 
based  were  substantially  the  same,  and  it  is  a  high  tribute  to 
Dr.  Howe's  genius  that  the  application  of  twentieth  century 
pedagogy  and  psychology  to  the  problem  only,  for  the  most 
part,  traces  out  the  path  he  blazed  before.  "  Most  can  raise 
the  flowers,  for  all  have  got  the  seed."      But  Miss  Sullivan 


not  only  grasped  and  supplied  the  principles  with  intelligence 
and  ingenuity  ;  she  made  decided  improvements  in  methods 
and  added  at  least  one  important  principle — that  of  begin- 
ning with  unceasing  talk  by  the  finger  alphabet  and  persist- 
ing in  it  in  the  face  of  a  total  lack  of  comprehension  on  the 
child's  part.  Perhaps  only  a  specially  attractive  teacher  with 
an  especially  inquisitive  child  could  succeed  as  she  did,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  while  Helen  seems  to  have  been  no 
quicker  than  Laura  was  to  grasp  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
connection  between  the  word  and  the  thing  (it  was  a  matter 
of  weeks  with  each),  that  illuming  ray  developed  in  her 
mind  almost  at  once  the  latent  images  of  ten,  twenty,  forty 
words,  while  Laura  was  still  obliged  to  toil  slowly,  painfully, 
to  add  word  by  word  to  her  vocabulary.  This  sudden  fruit- 
age after  two  months  of  seemingly  useless  cultivation  shows 
the  deep  wisdom  of  Miss  Sullivan's  plan. 

Miss  Sullivan  was  fortunate  in  being  possessed  by  the 
spirit  of  modern  education  and  so  being  free  from  the  obses- 
sion of  the  printed  book  as  the  great  means  of  teaching.  Evi- 
dently a  lover  and  a  well-read  student  of  the  Book  of  Nature, 
she  took  Helen  afield  and  showed  her  all  the  familiar  objects 
of  meadow  and  wood  and  stream  and  swamp  and  hill,  ex- 
plaining everything  both  in  its  familiar  every-day  aspects  and 
in  its  relation  to  life  and  to  the  great  forces  which  sway  the  uni- 
verse. Laura's  teachers,  living  in  a  city  and  in  an  institution, 
had  not  the  opportunity,  evenif  they  had  the  ability,  to  lay  such 
a  groundwork  of  sound  knowledge.  Their  work  indeed  was 
evidently  reaching  out  toward  such  an  ideal  and  showed  psy- 
chological insight  far  in  advance  of  their  day.  But  when  we 
compare  Helen  in  her  first  year  or  two  of  instruction  eagerly 
feeling  an  egg,  breaking  it  open  to  feel  the  contents,  examining 
the  chipped  edges  of  one  newly  hatched,  plying  her  teachers 
with  questions,  and  learning  the  history  of  the  life  processes 
involved,  and  then  think  of  the  fifteen-year-old  Laura  pain- 
fully recalling  something  she  had  studied  in  her  book  about 
"chyle"  and  "chyme," — we  feel  that  we  behold  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth,  educationally. 

The  religious  development  of  the  two  presents  some  strik- 
ing  resemblances.     Both   were,  apparently,  the  children    of 


Calvinistic  parents.  But  these  parents  were,  rather  to  our  sur- 
prise, willing  to  entrust  the  religious  training  of  the  children  to 
the  teachers,  who  seem  to  have  held  a  more  liberal  creed.  In 
both  cases  no  teaching  was  given  on  any  of  the  points  which 
divide  our  "  two  and  seventy  jarring  sects,"  nor,  indeed,  at 
first,  on  the  principles  of  natural  religion.  In  both  cases  the 
logical  faculty,  after  learning  that  many  effects  are  produced 
with  a  purpose  by  the  intelligence  of  man,  and  that  other  ef- 
fects, seemingly  also  purposed,  are  beyond  human  power,  de- 
manded to  know  the  Author  of  these  higher  results.  Laura 
at  once  received  and  welcomed  what  is  understood  as  the 
"  liberal  Christian  "  theory,  and  developed  a  lovely  Christian 
faith  and  character  based  on  that  view  of  the  soul's  relation 
to  God.  Helen's  teacher  answered  her  early  enquiries  by 
presenting  what  we  hope  it  is  not  disrespectful  either  to  that 
lady  or  to  the  Supreme  Being  to  characterize  as  the  "  lumi- 
niferous  ether  theory  "  of  God — an  all-pervading  Presence,  all- 
efficient  and  incomprehensible.  Helen's  keen  intelligence  re- 
jected summarily  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  well-mean- 
ing friends  to  present  a  stereotyped  expression  of  conventional 
religious  views,  but  later,  in  converse  with  that  great  inter- 
preter of  religion,  Phillips  Brooks,  she  found  an  idea  of  God 
that  met  the  wants  of  the  human  heart  without  violating  the 
human  reason.  In  later  life  Laura  was  proselyted  by  friends 
of  the  Baptist  faith,  underwent  the  process  of  conversion,  and 
joined  the  church.  In  the  opinion  of  her  Boston  friends  this 
was  a  backward  step  in  her  spiritual  development,  causing 
narrowness,  acerbity,  and  self-righteousness  to  which  she  had 
been  a  stranger,  and  which  she,  fortunately,  outgrew.  There 
may,  however,  be  another  side  to  this  experience,  less  appar- 
ent from  outside. 

Laura  Bridgman's  organization  seems  to  have  been,  on  cer- 
tain planes,  as  fine  as  Helen  Keller's.  Her  native  refinement 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  coming  from  a  plain  country  home 
into  association  with  persons  belonging  to  circles  of  the 
highest  culture,  she  fell  instinctively  into  all  the  little  cus- 
toms of  polite  society  which  are  based  on  consideration  for 
others,  whereas  those  which  are  merely  conventions  had  to  be 
drilled  into  her  by   frequent  repetitions.     Her  exquisite  neat- 


ness,  her  deftness  of  movement,  her  keen  intuitions  as  to 
character,  the  sensitiveness  of  her  conscience,  were  those  of  a 
nature  refined  and  delicate  to  a  high  degree.  Her  intelli- 
gence, on  the  level  of  every-day  matters,  was  as  quick  as  any 
one's.  In  colloquial  language  and  the  subjects  generally 
treated  of  in  such  language  she  was  at  home. 

When  we  pass  above  that  level  in  thought,  in  language,  in 
aspiration,  her  limitations  appear.  Though  she  seems  to 
have  had  a  pretty  good  comprehension  of  "  book  language,' ' 
she  never  was  able  to  use  it  herself  with  grace  or  even  with 
correctness,  although  she  almost  always  makes  her  meaning 
plain.  Living  in  daily  intercourse  with  Dr.  Howe,  her  jour- 
nal, so  far  as  appears,  makes  no  mention  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  or  of  Kossuth  or  of  Garibaldi.  Of  the  great  men 
who  came  to  see  her,  no  word  of  hers  shows  any  apprehen- 
sion of  what  they  stood  for  in  the  world  outside. 

Yet,  I  think,  some  qualification  must  be  made  in  this  esti- 
mate of  her.  Her  " poetry" — crude,  pathetic,  ludicrous  if  it 
were  not  so  pathetic — shows  a  mind,  if  low-lying  and  level  - 
lined,  "yet  also  nigh  to  Heaven  and  loved  of  loftiest  stars." 
Of  rhyme  or  rhythm  it  is,  as  we  might  suppose,  guiltless. 
But  there  are  imaginative  ideas  in  picturesque  expression  and 
there  is  a  definite  poetic  form — that  of  Hebrew  poetry,  con- 
sisting in  the  parallelism  of  two  repeated  sentences  or  else  in 
their  sharp  contrast.  We  admire  in  the  world-poet  Isaiah 
such  lines  as 

The  Lord  will  come  with  fire, 

And  with  his  chariots  like  a  whirlwiud  ; 

To  render  his  anger  with  fury, 

And  his  rebuke  with  flames  of  fire. 

Why  should  we  not  allow  some  poetic  feeling  to  the  writer 
of  the  poem  "  On  Light  and  Darkness,"  from  which  we  take 
the  following  : 

Light  is  more  brilliant  than  ruby,  even  diamond. 

Light  is  whiter  than  snow. 

Darkness  is  night-like. 

It  looks  as  black  as  iron. 

Darkness  is  a  sorrow. 

Light  yields  a  shooting  joy  through  the  human  [heart]. 


And  if  "  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,"  if  it  be  "  the  very 
bond  of  peace  and  of  all  virtues,"  then  Laura  Bridgman,  who 
surely  "  loved  much,"  should,  by  God's  tests,  rank  high  in  the 
human  scale. 

Miss  Keller's  literary  skill  and  attainments  are  familiar  to 
us  all ;  only  one  point  claims  notice  here.  Her  writings  show 
a  wonderful  "  ear  "  for  the  niceties  of  spoken  language — the 
rhythm  and  balance  of  the  sentence,  the  recurrence  of  pleas- 
ing sounds,  the  suiting  of  the  cadences  to  the  meaning ;  how  is 
it  accounted  for?  Must  it  not  be  that  her  knowledge  of 
speech,  her  delicate  sense  of  the  muscular  movements  involved 
in  vocalization,  supplemented  by  what  her  wonderful  fingers 
report  as  to  these  fugitive  shadings  in  the  utterance  of  her 
friends,  give  her  this  fine  sense  which  enables  her  to  marshal 
her  words  in  a  Pyrrhic  dance,  an  ordered  march,  or  a  battle- 
charge?  Should  she  choose  to  subject  what  she  writes  to 
metrical  form,  even  the  most  exacting,  in  which 

Hard,  hard,  hard  is  it,  only  not  to  tumble, 
So  fantastical  is  the  dainty  metre, 

we  do  not  doubt  that  she  would  succeed. 

We  close  this  account  of  Laura  Bridgman's  life  with  the 
feeling  that  the  time  will  never  come  when  the  story  so 
admirably  and  fully  told  will  cease  to  be  of  deep  interest  to 
students  of  the  human  mind  and  lovers  of  the  human  soul. 

WESTON  JENKINS, 
Instructor  in  the  Alabama  School,  Talledega,  Alabama. 
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The  historical  romance  has  this  ad- 
vantage— that  it  has  to  do  with  actual 
events  and  persons.  This  amount  of  real- 
ism it  has  at  least;  and  something  more 
than  this  through  the  divination  of  a 
master  whose  imagination  sometimes  in- 
vests characters  and  situations  with  a 
reality  that  few  historical  narratives 
possess.  The  historian  may  have  this 
high  order  of  imagination,  and  thus  bring 
to  his  work  far  more  than  the  study  and 
patience  of  the  careful  annalist.  This 
is  also  true  of  biography. 

But  we  are  often  grateful  for  the 
simple  presentation  of  facts,  devoid  of 
imagination,  resenting  any  gloss,  even 
for  picturesque  effect.  We  enjoy  the 
high  literary  quality  of  the  life  which 
Henry  James  has  given  us  of  William 
Wetmore  Story.  All  that  we  most  desire 
in  such  a  work  is  heightened  by  this 
excellence.  But  in  the  case  of  such  a 
story  as  that  of  Laura  Bridgman  told 
by  Maud  and  Florence  Hall  Howe,  the 
daughters  of  her  distinguished  teacher, 
Dr.  Howe,  we  should  be  jealous  of  any- 
thing leading  us  to  think  of  its  author- 
ship save  as  convincing  of  its  authorita- 
tiveness.  We  want  the  simple  facts  just 
as    these    writers    have    presented    them, 


gathered  from  every  possible  source,  and 
making  altogether  a  complete  record 
which  will  always  be  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  psychologist,  as  well  as  of 
interest  to  the  philanthropist.  We  do  not 
require  that  the  authors  should  display 
that  wonderful  philosophical  co-ordina- 
tion of  facts  which  characterizes  John 
Fiske's  Discovery  of  America.  Dr.  Howe 
discovered  a  new  continent  in  the  almost 
vacant  mind  of  his  pupil,  and  we  follow 
his  experiments,  in  an  exploration  and 
development  hitherto  untried,  with  a 
curiosity  which  only  the  simple  and 
direct  statement  can  satisfy.  It  is  the 
kind  of  interest  awakened  in  Laura 
Bridgman's  lifetime  among  educators, 
statesmen,  poets,  and  philosophers  —  a 
permanent  interest  also,  now  and  here- 
after fully  met  by  the  remarkable  hu- 
man documents  of  this  book. 
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LAURA   BRIDGMAN. 

The  world  changes,  and  the  minds 
of  men.  Helen  Keller  outstrips  Laura 
Bridgman,1  as  Rudyard  Kipling  out- 
strips Maria  Edgeworth.  Will  Helen 
herself  appear  quaint  and  old-fashioned 
fifty  years  hence,  to  a  generation  spoiled 

by  some  still  more  daring  recipient  of  its 
sympathy  and  wonder  ?    We  can  answer 
such  a   question  as  little  as  Dr.  Howe 
could  have  answered  it  fifty  years  ago  ; 
for  the  high-water  mark  of  one  age  in 
every  line  of  its  prowess  always  seems 
"  the  limit,"  —  at  any  rate  the  only  limit 
positively  imaginable  to  those  who  are 
living,  —  and  just  what  form  and  what 
direction  Evolution  will  strike  into  when 
she  takes  her  next  step  into  novelty  is 
ever  a  secret  till  the  step  is  made. 

Laura  was  the  limit  in  her  day.  The 
child  of  seven  was  dumb  and  blind  and 
almost  without  the  sense  of  smell,  with 
no  plaything  but  an  old  boot  which  served 
for  a  doll,  and  with  so  little  education  in 
affection  that  she  had  never  been  taught 
to  kiss.  She  was  sternly  handled  at  home, 
and  was  irascible  and  an  object  of  fear 
and  pity  to  all  but  one  of  the  village 
neighbors,  and  that  one  was  half-witted. 
The  way  in  which  she  became  in  a  few 

1  Laura  Bridgman.  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pu- 
pil and  what  He  taught  Her.  By  Maud  Howe 
and  Florence  Howe  Hall.  Boston  :  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.     1903. 


years,  through  Dr.  Howe's  devotion,  an 
educated  girl,  delicate-mannered,  spirit- 
ual-minded, and  sweet-tempered,  seemed 
such  a  miracle  of  philanthropic  achieve- 
ment that  the  fame  of  it  spread  not  only 
over  our  country,  but  throughout  Europe. 
It  was  regarded  as  a  work  of  edification, 
a  missionary  feat.     The  Sunday-schools 
all  heard  of  Laura  as  a  soul  buried  alive 
but  disentombed  and  brought  into  God's 
sunlight  by  science  and  religion  work- 
ing hand  in  hand.     The  few  other  blind 
deaf-mutes  on  whom  attempts  at  rescue 
had  been  made  —  Oliver  Caswell,  Julia 
Brace,  and  others  —  were  so  inferior  that 
Laura's  decidedly  attenuated  personality 
stood  for  the  extreme  of  richness  attain- 
able by  humanity  when  its   experience 
was  limited  to  the  sense  of  touch  alone. 
Of  such  all-sided  ambitions  and  curiosi- 
ties, of  such  untrammeled  soarings  and 
skimmings  over  the  fields  of  language,  of 
such  completeness  of  memory  and  easy 
mastery  of  realities  as  Helen  Keller  has 
shown  us,  no  one  then  had  a  dream. 

It  is  now  indeed  the  age  of  Kipling 
versus  that  of  Edge  worth.     Laura  was 
primarily  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  of 
conscience,  almost  a  theological  phenom- 
enon.    Helen  is  primarily  a  phenome- 
non of  vital  exuberance.     Life  for  her 
is  a  series  of  adventures,  rushed  at  with 
enthusiasm  and  fun.     For  Laura  it  was 
more  like  a  series  of  such  careful  indoor 
steps  as  a  convalescent  makes  when  the 
bed  days  are  over.     Helen's  age  is  that 
of    the  scarehead  and   portrait   be-spat- 
tered  newspaper.     In  Laura's  time  the 
papers  were  featureless,  and  the  public 
found  as  much  zest   in  exhibitions  at  in- 
stitutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  it 
now  finds  in  football  games. 

In  contrast  with  the  recklessly  sensa- 
tional terms  in  which  everything  nowa- 
days expresses  itself,  there  seems  a  sort 


of  white  veil  of    primness   spread  over 
this    whole    biography    of    Laura.     All 
those  who  figure  in  it  bear  the  stamp  of 
conscience.     Dr.  Howe  himself  took  his 
educative  task  religiously.     It  was  his 
idea,    as    it  was  that  of  all  the  Amer- 
ican liberals  of  his  generation,  that  the 
soul     has    intuitive    religious    faculties 
which    life   will  awaken,  independently 
of  revelation.     Laura's  nature    was  in- 
tensely moral,  —  almost  morbidly  so,  in 
fact,  —  and   assimilated   the  conception 
of  a  Divine  Ruler  with  great  facility  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  certain  that  such 
an  idea  would  have  come  to  her  spon- 
taneously.     She   was    easily    converted 
into  revivalistic  evangelicism  at  the  age 
of  thirty-three,  through  communications 
which  her  biographers  deplore  as  having 
perverted  her  originally  optimistic  faith. 
Her  spiritual  accomplishments  seem  to 
have  been  regarded  rather  as  matters  for 
wonder  by  the  public  of  her  day.     But, 
granted  a   nature   with  a   bent   in   the 
spiritual  direction,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
conditions  more  favorable  to  its  develop- 
ment than  Laura's.    Her  immediate  life, 
once  it  was  redeemed  (as  Dr.  Howe  re- 
deemed it)  from  quasi-animality,  was  al- 
most wholly  one  of  conduct  toward  other 
people.    Her  relations  to  "  things,"  only 
tactile  at  best,   were  for  the  most  part 
remote  and  hearsay  and  symbolic.     Per- 
sonal relations  had  to  be  her  foreground, 
—  she  had  to  think  in  terms  almost  ex- 
clusively social  and  spiritual. 

When  she  was  twenty-two  years  old 
her   education    was  practically  finished, 

and  she  was  sent  to  her  parents'  home 
in  New  Hampshire.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  personal  attentions  with  which  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  she  had  been 
so  lovingly  surrounded,  the  loss  of  the 
thousand  communications  which  had  fed 
her  mental  being  daily,  came  near  cost- 


ing  the  sensitive  creature  her  life.  At 
the  farm,  mother,  father,  brothers,  all 
had  engrossing  occupations,  and  no  one 
could  give  time  to  the  formidably  tire- 
some task  of  manual  alphabet  conver- 
sation with  Laura.  She  had  to  subsist 
mainly  on  her  internal  resources.  Julia 
Brace  would  have  turned  over  on  her 
face  and  gone  to  sleep  like  a  dog.  Laura 
simply  sickened  unto  death  with  moral 
starvation.  "  On  one  occasion  she  be- 
came so  impatient  with  her  mother  for 
not  talking  with  her,  that  she  struck  her ! 
—  and  was  immediately  overcome  with 
despair  at  her  action.  She  brooded  over 
it  continually  and  would  not  be  comfort- 
ed. .  .  .  Dr.  Howe  was  summoned  and 
found  her  a  shadow  of  herself,  dying  of 
that  subtle  disease  which  we  call  home- 
sickness." A  friend,  Miss  Paddock,  was 
sent  to  bring  her  home.  It  was  bitter 
winter  weather.  When  Miss  Paddock 
came  to  the  girl's  bedside  "  and  spelt  into 
the  nerveless  hand  these  words  :  i  I  have 
come  to  take  you  home,'  a  wave  of  color 
surged  over  the  wan  face.  '  When  do 
we  start  ? '  whispered  the  thin  fingers. 
'As  soon  as  you  can  eat  an  egg,'  an- 
swered the  practical  Paddock."  Before 
they  had  covered  half  the  distance  to 
the  railroad,  Laura  had  fainted,  but  her 
will  never  faltered.  "  To  Boston !  to 
Boston !  that  cry  had  gone  up  night 
and  day  from  her  homesick  heart.  .  .  . 
And  her  fingers  flew  faster  and  faster  as 
the  train  brought  her  nearer.  Would 
Doctor  meet  them  ?  Was  he  glad  she 
was  coming  ?  These  two  questions  were 
repeated  endlessly."  At  last  they  ar- 
rived, and  in  the  warm  and  affectionate 
human  atmosphere  of  the  institution  she 
soon  recovered  her  vitality.  It  was  an 
exquisite  case  of  purely  moral  nostalgia. 


Laura  never  got  a  perfectly  free  use 
of  the  English  language.  Her  style  in 
writing  was  of  a  formality  both  quaint 
and  charming.  From  the  History  of 
My  Life,  which  she  wrote  at  the  age 
of  thirty,  I  cull  a  few  examples,  slips  of 
the  pen  and  all,  just  as  they  were  writ- 
ten :  — 

"  I  was  very  full  of  mischief  and  fun. 
I  was  in  such  high  spirits  generally.  I 
would  cling  to  my  Mother  so  wildly  and 
peevishly  many  times.  I  took  hold  of 
her  legs  and  arms  as  she  strode  across 
the  room.  She  acted  so  plain  as  if  it 
irritated  her  very  much  indeed.  She 
scolded  me  sternly.  I  could  not  help 
feeling  so  cross  and  uneasy  against  her. 
I  did  not  know  any  better.  I  never  was 
taught  to  cultivate  patience  and  mildness 
and  placid  until  I  came  away  from  my 
blessed  family  at  home.  .  .  .  Sometimes 
I  took  possession  of  a  small  room  in  the 
attic.  I  slept  and  sat  there  with  some 
of  my  dear  friends.  I  observed  many 
different  things  in  the  garret,  barrels  con- 
taining grain  and  rye  etc.  and  bags  filled 
with  flour  wheat.  I  was  very  much 
alarmed  by  not  finding  a  banister  on  the 
edge  of  the  floor  above  the  stairs.  .  .  . 

"  I  loved  to  sport  with  the  cat  very 
much.  One  morning  I  was  sitting  in 
my  little  rocking  chair  before  the  fire. 
I  stretched  out  my  hand  toward  the  old 
cat  and  drew  her  up  to  my  side.  I  in- 
dulged myself  in  having  a  ganie  with  her. 
It  was  so  cruel  a  sport  for  the  poor  liv- 
ing being.  I  was  extremely  indiscreet 
and  ignorant.  I  rejected  the  poor  crea- 
ture into  the  hot  fire.  My  Mother  came 
rushing  suddenly  and  rescued  the  cat 
from  her  danger.  She  seemed  very  im- 
pulsive with  the  insent  she  shook  and 
slapped  me  most  sternly  for  my  commit- 
ting a  sin   against  her  dear    cat.     She 


punished  me  so  severely  that  I  could  not 
endure  the  effect  of   it  for  a  long  time. 
She  held  two  of  the  cat's  paws  up  for  me 
to  discerne  the  mark  of  the  flame  of  fire. 
My  conscience  told  me  at  length  that  it 
was  truly  very  wicked  in  me  to  have  done 
a  harm  to  her.     It  was  very  strange  for 
the  cat  to  go  with  the  greatest  fearful 
suspeetion.     She    concealed    herself    so 
lucky  some.     The  old  cat  never  brought 
her  company  to  her  oldest  home  since 
she  was  banished  from  our  sight.     I  can- 
not ask  her  the  reason  why  she  never  re- 
traced her  natural  steps.     I  am  positive 
that  it  must  be  reality  of  her  death  now. 
The  favorite  cat  had  not  faith  in  us  that 
we  should    treat  her  more    kindly  and 
tenderly  again.  .  .  . 

"  Once  I  set  a  chair  by  the  fire  place ; 
I  was  trying  to  reach  the  shelf  to  search 
for  something.  I  drooped  my  central 
gravity  down  and  I  scorched  my  stom- 
ach so  terribly  that  it  effectually  made 
me  very  unwell  and  worrisome."  1 

There  are  endless  interesting  traits, 
some  of  them  humanly  touching,  some 
of  them  priceless  to  the  psychologist, 
scattered  through  this  life  of  Laura.  The 
question  immediately  suggests  itself, 
Why  was  Laura  so  superior  to  other 
deaf-mutes,  and  why  is  Helen  Keller  so 
superior  to  Laura  ?  Since  Galton  first 
drew  attention  to  the  subject,  every  one 
knows  that  in  some  of  us  the  material  of 
thought  is  mainly  optical,  in  others  audi- 
tory, etc.,  and  the  classification  of  human 
beings  into  the  eye-minded,  the  ear- 
minded,  and  the  motor-minded,  is  fami- 
liar. Of  course  if  a  person  is  born  to  be 
eye-minded,  blindness  will  maim  his  life 
far  more  than  if  he  is  ear-minded  origi- 
nally. If  ear-minded,  deafness  will  maim 
him  most.  If  he  be  natively  constructed 
on  a  touch-minded  or  motor-minded  plan, 


he  will  lose  less  than  the  others  from 
either  blindness  or  deafness.  Touch-im- 
ages and  motor-images  are  the  only  terms 
that  subjects  "  congenitally  "  blind  and 
deaf  can  think  in.  It  may  be  that  Laura 
and  Helen  were  originally  meant  to  be 
more  "  tactile  "  and  "motile  "  than  their 
less  successful  rivals  in  the  race  for  edu- 
cation, and  that  Helen,  being  more  ex- 
clusively motor-minded  than  any  subject 
yet  met  with,  is  the  one  least  crippled  by 
the  loss  of  her  other  senses. 

But  such  comparisons  are  vague  con- 
jectures. What  is  not  conjecture,  but 
fact,  is  the  philosophical  conclusion  which 
we  are  forced  to  draw  from  the  cases 
both  of  Laura  and  of  Helen.  Their  entire 
thinking  goes  on  in  tactile  and  motor 
symbols.  Of  the  glories  of  the  world  of 
light  and  sound  they  bave  no  inkling. 
Their  thought  is  confined  to  the  pallid- 
est  verbal  substitutes  for  the  realities 
which  are  its  object.  The  mental  ma- 
terial of  which  it  consists  would  be  con- 
sidered by  the  rest  of  us  to  be  of  the 
deadliest  insipidity.  Nevertheless,  life 
is  full  of  absorbing  interest  to  each  of 
them,  and  in  Helen's  case  thought  is  free 
and  abundant  in  quite  exceptional  mea- 
sure. What  clearer  proof  could  we  ask 
of  the  fact  that  the  relations  among 
things,  far  more  than  the  things  them- 
selves, are  what  is  intellectually  inter- 
esting, and  that  it  makes  little  difference 
what  terms  we  think  in,  so  long  as  the 
relations  maintain  their  character.  All 
sorts  of  terms  can  transport  the  mind 
with  equal  delight,  provided  they  be 
woven  into  equally  massive  and  far-reach- 
ing schemes  and  systems  of  relationship. 
They  are  then  equivalent  for  intellectual 
purposes,  and  for  yielding  intellectual 
pleasure,  for  the  schemes  and  systems 
are  what  the  mind  finds  interesting. 


Laura's  life  should  find  a  place  in 
every  library.  Dr.  Howe's  daughters 
have  executed  it  with  tact  and  feeling. 
No  reader  can  fail  to  catch  something  of 
Laura's  own  touching  reverence  for  the 
noble  figure  of  "the  Doctor."  And  if 
the  ruddier  pages  which  record  Helen's 
exploits  make  the  good  Laura's  image 
seem  just  a  little  anaemic  by  contrast, 
we  cannot  forget  that  there  never  could 
have  been  a  Helen  Keller  if  there  had 
not  been  a  Laura  Bridgman. 

William  James. 

1  I  take  these  extracts  from  Professor  San- 
ford's  article  on  Laura  Bridgman's  writings,  in 

the  Overland  Monthly  for  1887.    For  some  rea- 
son they  are  omitted  from  the  present  volume. 
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Laura  Bridgman  has  long  been  re- 
garded as  among-  the  famous  ones  of 
earth  by  reason  of  having-  been  the  first 
deaf-blind  person  to  be  educated.  To 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  is  due  the  cred- 
it for  this.  The  story  of  his  work  is  given 
in  detail  in  a  book  recently  issued  by 
Little,  Brown  and  Company  of  Boston. 
It  is  by  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe 
Hall,  two  of  the  daughters  of  this  pioneer 
educator.  The  work  is  illustrated.  As 
Dr.  Howe  kept  careful  record  of  every 
step  made  in  the  education'  of  his  pupil, 
the  writers  of  this  Story  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man have  had  a  rich  and  authentic  source 
to  draw  upon  in  preparing  the  book. 
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"Laura  B.idgman. 
Lt  the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
birth  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  which 
\yas  held  in  Boston  in  1901,  that  wonder- 
ful blind,  jfdeaf  and  dumb  girl,  Helen  Kel- 
ler,   said: 

"When  we  compare  the  needs  and  help- 
lessness of  the  blind  before  Dr.  Howe  be- 
gan his  work  with  their  present  useful- 
ness and  independence  we  realize  that 
great  thiugs  have  been  done  in  our  midst. 
What  if  physical  conditions  have  built 
up  high  walls  about  us?  Thanks  to  our 
friend  and  helper,  our  world  lies  upward: 
The  length  and  breadth  and  sweep  of  the 
heavens  are  ours!" 

This  tribute  paid  Dr.  Howe  by  Helen 
Keller  is  not  an  exaggeration  in  the  slight- 
est degree.  Dr.  Howe  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  the  head  of  the  first  school 
for  the  blind  in  America.  During  the 
long  number  of  years  that  he  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  The 
Blind  in  Boston  he  probably  did  more  to 
advance  the  education  of  tne  blind  than  | 
any  man  before  or  since.  The  system  of  | 
education  for  blind  deaf-mutes  that  he 
devised  is  used  today,  in  substantially  the 
same  form,  in  America  and  throughout 
Europe.  The  education  of  that  charming 
and  brilliant  young  woman,  Helen  Keller, 
was  conducted  on  lines  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Howe. 

Dr.  Howe's  greatest  achievement  was 
the  education  of  his  famous  pupil,  Laura 
Bridgman.  He  took  charge  of  this  child 
when  she  was  six  years  old.  She  was 
blind,  deaf,  dumb  and  practically  without 
the  sense  of  smell.  Practically  the  on!y 
sense  with  which  Dr.  Howe  had  to  work 
was  the  sense  of  feeling.     The  account  of 


wliat  he  accomplished  through  the  educa 
don  of  this  single  sense  reads  like  a 
fairy  tale.  It  seems  almost  like  a  miracle. 
It  is  the  greatest  in  the  series  of  won- 
derful achievements  in  the  education  of 
blind  deaf-mutes. 

The  history  of  the  education  of  Laura 
Rridgman  is  written  by  Dr.  Howe's  two 
daughters.  The  work  is  of  absorbing  in- 
terest. To  those  who  are  not  already  ac- 
quainted with  the  system  of  education  of 
blind  deaf-mutes,  the  work  will  prove  a 
veritable   revelation. 

["Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous 
Pupil,  and  What  He  Taught  Her,"  by 
Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hal  J, 
with  illustrations  and  drawings  by  John 
Elliott;  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany.] 


LAURA  BRIDGMAN. 


In  the  year  1846,  Dr.  Howe*  teacher  of 
that  wonderful  Laura  Bridgman,  who 
was,  perhaps,  the  first  child  born  blind 
and  deaf-mute,  whose  intelligence  was 
evere  guided,  wrote  to  a  friend  that  he 
intended  writing  a  book  about  his  pupil, 
and  thought  of  writing  to  Messrs.  Har- 
per about  its  publication.  Though  Dr. 
Howe  spoke  of  his  intention  to  others 
he  was  interrupted  and  never  carried  it 
into  effect.  Only  now  his  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Maud  Elliott  and  Mrs.  Florence 
I  Hall,  have  arranged  the  records  of  Dr. 
Howe  and  his  assistants,  and  have 
brought  out  a  very  interesting  book. 

Dr.  Howe  was  a  pioneer  in  his  work — 
he  beat  the  path  in  which  others  have 
followed  with  ease,  and  where  they  have 
1  been  better  rewarded  than  he,  Mr.  Anag- 
<  nos,  his  son-in-law,  succeeded  him  as 
director  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  thel 
Blind,  and  has  carried  on  the  work  "with! 
love  and  loyalty  until  this  day."     He  has' 

taught  Helen  Keller  and  others,  and  has 
carefully  guarded  the  records  of  his 
predecessor.  At  his  request  and  with  his 
assistance  these  have  now  been  prepared 
for  publication. 

The  story  of  the  founding  of  the  first 
institution  for  the  blind  in  this  coun- 
try is  an  interesting  one.  Dr.  Howe,  al- 
ready well  known  as  a  lover  of  human- 
ity and  a  worker  in  every  good  cause, 
was  naturally  selected  as  the  head  of  the 
projected  institution. 

When  the  news  came  to  Dr.  Howe  that 
a  blind  and  deaf  child  lived  in  New  Eng- 
land he  set  out  to  visit  her  at  her  fath- 
er's farm  at  Hanover,  N.  H,  in  company 
with  the  poet  Longfellow,  Rufus  Choate 
and  two  others.  He  found  her  intelli- 
gent in  spite  of  her  deficiencies,  and  he 
was  delighted  when  her  parents  consent- 
ed that  she  become  his  pupil.  At  this 
time  she  knew  and  loved  the  various 
members  of  her  own  family,  but  was 
terrified  by  strangers.  She  could  com- 
municate a  little  with  tho'se  about  her, 
but  there  was  no  way  of  reaching  her 
moral  sense.  The  account  of  her  devel- 
opment is  very  interesting,  and  full  %£ 
suggestion  for  those  who  teach  or  are 
in  any  way  connected  with  similarly  af- 
flicted persons.  There  are  many  letters 
written  by  Laura  herself,  and  these 
serve,  perhaps,  better  than  any  accounts 
written  by  others,  to  Show  the  progress 
made  in  wisdom.,  in  happiness  and  in 
usefulness.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.    Illustrated.) 


Laura  Bridgman 

The  publication  of  Miss  Keller's  auto- 
biography last  spring  seems  to  have  re- 
awakened a  very  general  interest  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind, 
not  the  least  important  result  of  which 
is  the  appearance  of  the  first  complete 
and  authentic  account  of  Dr.  Howe's 
pupil,  Laura  Bridgman,  prepared  by  his 
daughters  from  his  own  notes  and  re- 
ports and  from  Laura's  letters  and  jour- 
nals.* The  story  they  have  to  tell  is,  on 
the  whole,  less  interesting  than  Miss 
Keller's ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  more  signifi- 
cant as  a  record  of  the  first  successful 
experiment  of  the  kind  ever  attempted, 
and  then,  too,  it  does  restore  Laura  to 
her  proper  priority  of  interest. 

Like  Miss  Keller,  she  was  not  born 
blind,  but  lost  her  sight  and  hearing  when 
she  was  about  two  years  old,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  very  severe  attack  of  scarlet 
fever.  Of  the  earlier  and  normal  portion 
of  her  life,  however,  she  seems  to  have 
retained  little  or  nothing,  when  six  years 
afterward  she  fell  under  Dr.  Howe's  no- 
tice and  began  her  education  with  the 
acquirement  of  language.  From  this 
time  until  her  death,  in  1889,  at  the  age 
of  sixty,  her  existence  is  merged  with 
that  of  the  Perkins  Institute,  of  which 
she  remained  an  inmate  during  the  rest 
of  her  life.  In  order  to  appreciate  her 
master's  success,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  had  no  precedents — nothing  of 
any  kind  to  aid  him  in  a  task  which  was 
considered  impossible  by  many.  His 
first  attempt  to  reach  his  pupil's  mind 
was  made  with  words  of  raised  letters, 
attached  to  some  simple  object,  such  as 
a  book  or  a  knife — the  words  being  re- 
solved  into  their  component  characters 


as  soon  as  she  became  familiar  with  them. 
The  manual  alphabet  was  used  only  in 
the  second  instance.  She  learned  eagerly 
and  with  diligence,  but  never  very  read- 
ily, it  would  seem.  She  was  in  general 
a  docile,  amiable  child — in  spite  of  an 
occasional  outbreak  of  temper  due  to  her 
nervous  temperament  and  perhaps  to  an 
impatience  of  her  limitations — but  rather 
matter  of  fact  and  unspeculative,  except 
in  matters  of  religion,  for  which  she 
showed  a  remarkable  interest. 

*  Laura  Bridgman.     By  Maude  Howe  and  Flor- 
ence Howe  Hall.    Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
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"Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's 
mous  Pupil  and  What  He  Taught 
Her."  By  Maud  Howe  and  Florence 
Howe  Hall;  with  illustrations  from 
drawings  by  John  Elliott.  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  American  patriot,  help- 
ful friend  of  Greece  in  her  struggle 
for  independence,  abolitionist,  and 
philanthropist,  has  a  special  honor  as 
a  pioneer  in  this  country  in  the  im- 
proved instruction  of  the  blind.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  New  England 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  begun  in  1832, 
but  called  since  1833  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute, because  of  the  splendid  dona- 
tion   by    Thomas    H.    Perkins    of    his 

mansion-house  and  grounds  for  a  per- 
manent location.  These  were  on  Pearl 
Street,  but  four  years  later  the  In- 
stitute was  removed  to  its  present  lo- 
cation, Mount  Washington,  South  Bos- 
ton. One  of  Dr.  Howe's  early  tri- 
umphs— a  triumph  of  love,  patience, 
and  unbounded  faith — was  his  educa- 
tion of  Laura  Bridgman,  a  girl  de- 
prived of  all  her  senses  but  that  of 
touch.  He  has  left  a  record  of  the 
process  by  which  he  brought  this  af- 
flicted child  into  relation  with  the 
world,  which  remains  to  help  others 
undertaking  a  like  task,  and  he 
planned  to  write  the  life  of  his  be- 
loved pupil;  but  pressing  demands 
postponed  the  work,  and  it  was  left 
to  his  children's  hands.  This  is  not 
entirely  to  be  regretted,  since  Dr. 
Howe  is  shown  to  us  beside  his  pupil 
as  he  had  not  otherwise  been.  His 
letters  and  journal  are  freely  drawn 
upon;  as  also  are  those  of  Miss  Bridg- 
man; Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  Dr. 
Howe's  son-in-law,  long-time  assistant, 
and  successor,  contributes  reminis- 
cences; and  the  result  is  a  book  of 
surpassing    interest    and    value.      We 


may  wish,  indeed,  that  the  authors 
had  spared  to  make  tfce  fling  at  what 
they  call  "the  monastic  idea,"  which- 
was,  rather,  the  prevailing  secular 
idea  in  a  Boston  which  knew  nothing 
about  monks;  but  old  prejudices  die 
hard.  The  illustrations  by  John  El- 
liott,  another  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Howe, 
are  most  graphic.  (Boston:  Little, 
Brown,  and  Company.) 


That  mind  is  something  more  than 
fmprismed  mind.    a  P™duct  of  material  evolution  has 

never  been  more  convincingly  brought 
home  to  the  thoughtful  observer  than  by  the  lives 
of  Laura  Bridgman  and  Helen  Keller.  How  the 
latter  was  led  out  of  darkness  into  light  has  recently 
been  told  us.  To  this  account  is  now  added  an 
equally  interesting  and  instructive  narrative,  illus- 
trated by  copious  extracts  from  her  journal  and 
letters,  of  Laura  Bridgman's  remarkable  history. 
In  some  respects,  this  is  the  more  noteworthy  vol- 
ume of  the  two ;  for  hers  was  the  earliest  case  of 
its  kind  successfully  treated,  and  we  are  made  to 
follow,  almost  with  bated  breath,  the  first  groping 
and  tentative  efforts  of  teacher  and  pupil  to  break 
through  the  thick  wall  of  darkness  which  the  skep- 
tical public  believed  to  be  impenetrable.  The  book 
—  its  title  in  full  is  "  Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's 
Famous  Pupil,  and  What  he  Taught  her "  —  is 
written  by  two  of  the  philanthropist's  daughters, 
Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott  and  Mrs.  Florence  Howe 
Hall,  is  illustrated  (sparingly)  by  a  son-in-law,  Mr. 
John  Elliott,  and  is  published  in  attractive  form  by 
Messrs.  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.  It  is  a  filial  tribute 
to  Dr.  Howe,  as  well  as  an  account  of  his  remark- 
able pupil.  More  impressive  even  than  the  won- 
derful unfolding  of  the  afflicted  girl's  mind  is  the 
free  and  natural  development  of  her  fine  moral 
sense,  —  until  sectarian  influences,  despite  Dr. 
Howe's  watchful  care,  were  brought  to  bear  on  her 
during  a  vacation  at  her  home  in  New  Hampshire. 
The  worst  effects  of  these  largely  wore  off  with 
time ;  but  one  perceives  here  a  sad  interruption  to 
the  spontaneous  and  harmonious  growth  of  her 
religious  nature.  The  student  of  language  will  find 
in  this  volume  much  that  is  both  amusing  and  in- 
structive, as  well  as  pathetic,  in  poor  Laura's  heroic 
struggle  to  express  herself  in  writing. 
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The  history  of  Laura  Bridgeman's  life  and  work  recently 
preparel  by  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall,  and  just 
R  . .  brought   out  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  of 

Laura  Bridgeman  this  cityis  particularly  interesting  because 
and  Helen  Keller:  it  follows  so  closely  upon  the  heels  of 
Two  Prodigies  Helen  Keller's  wonderful  autobiography. 

Laura  Bridgeman  was,  of  course,  the 
Helen  Keller  of  her  time.  She  was  regarded,— and  with  reason 
enough  it  then  appeared,— as  little  less  than  a  mirasle  of  accom- 
plishment. Yet  today  what  she  was  able  to  do  appears  trivial 
and  childish  compared  with  the  range  of  life  and  work  Helen 
Keller  covers.  As  Professor  James  so  well  says  in  his  current 
Atlantic  article :  4*  Helen  Keller  outstrips  Laura  Bridgeman  as 
Rudyard  Kipling  outstrips  Maria  Edgeworth."  This  compari- 
son is  peculiarly  appropriate.  Laura  Bridgeman  was  a  kind  of 
Moral  Tale.  She  was  carried  about  to  church  gatherings  and 
Sunday-schools  as  a  work  of  edification.  She  herself  was  in- 
tensely, almost  morbidly,  religious,  and  easily  lent  herself  at  the 
age  of  thirty-three  to  the  heating  and  rather  unhealthful  in- 
fluences of  a  Revival.  Helen  Keller,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ex- 
uberantly, gloriously  alive,  deliciously  full  of  humor  and  ad- 
mirably all  around  in  her  development.  Those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  listening  last  week  to  her  marvelous  address  on 
"  What  Should  be  Done  to  Help  the  Adult  Blind  of  Massachu- 
setts," could  not  but  exclaim  at  the  sanity  of  her  plans  as  there 
outlined  and  the  clearness  of  her  view  into  even  the  smallest 
details  of  the  scheme  she  had  elaborated.  Her  argument  was 
that  of  a  well-developed  man  of  affairs  as  compared  to  anything 
that  Laura  Bridgeman  was  ever  able  to  enunciate.  Between  the 
mental  outfit  of  the  two  there  yawns,  indeed,  a  chasm  as  wide  as 
between  the  speeches  of  Hoar  and  the  prayer-meeting  "testi- 
mony "  of  Deacon  Jones  or  Sister  Brown.  Yet  as  Professor  James 
says,  using  with  fine  courage  the  language  of  the  day,  "  Laura 
was  the  limit  of  her  time  just  as  Helen  is  of  ours.  Possibly  Miss 
Keller  herself  may  appear  quaint  and  old-fashioned  fifty  years 
hence  to  a  generation  spoiled  by  some  still  more  daring  recipient 
of  its  sympathy  and  wonder."  It  is  curious  to  remember  that 
even  in  our  own  Boston  Laura  Bridgeman,  as  she  walked  along 
the  streets,  was  once  regarded  with  quite  as  much  interest  and 
wonder  as  now  greets  Helen  Keller  when  she  goes  daily  to  her 
lectures  at  Radcliffe  College.  But  Laura  was  never  superb  to 
look  upon,  as  Helen  is.  Her  face  never  expressed  anything  liue 
the  wealth  of  emotion  that  suffuses  Helen  Keller's  countenance 
almost  constantly.  None  the  less  it  is  good  to  remember,  as  Pro- 
fessor James'  essay  helps  us  to  do,  that  there  never  could  have 
been  a  Helen  Keller  if  there  had  not  been  a  Laura  Bridgeman. 
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A   HERO,  AND  CERTAIN    HEROINES 

He  asked  not  whence  the  fountains  roll 

No  traveler's  foot  has  found, 
But  mapped  the  desert  of  the  soul 

Untouched  by  sight  or  sound. 

O.  W.  Holmes. 

THREE  remarkable  books  have  been 
published  within  a  year  or  so  which 
are  calculated  to  add  to  the  unique  fame 
of  one  of  America's  noblest  heroes.  Dr. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe  might  be  called  a 
congenital  hero.  Courage,  altruism,  energy, 
the  flare  for  great  causes,  ana  enaiess  en- 
thusiasm were' native  qualities  with  him, 
early  manifested.  He  might  have  had 
all  these  qualities,  however,  and  not  have 
possessed  the  modest,  attractive  person- 
ality which  is  all  the  more  winning  in 
heroes,  but  which  is  not  invariably  char- 
acteristic of  them. 

Dr.  Howe  had  a  passion  for  humanity 
which  led  him  to  befriend  whole  nations 
struggling  for  liberty,  whole  classes  of 
human  beings  suffering  and  neglected,  and 
to  alleviate,  as  well,  the  crying  needs  of 
individuals.  Whittier,  in  his  spirited  poem 
"The  Hero,"  written  fortunately  in  the 
lifetime  of  its  subject,  refers  to  the  knightly 
character  of  this  modern  Bayard,  of  his 
prowess  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  in 
war  and  in  peace ;  and  in  one  significant 
stanza  the  poet  names  Howe's  highest 
title  to  endless  fame : 


Wouldst  know  him  now?    Behold  him, 

The  Cadmus  of  the  blind, 
Giving  the  dumb  lip  language, 

The  idiot  clay  a  mind. 

Helen  Keller's  "  The  Story  of  My  Life  " 
is  a  book  unique  in  the  world's  literature. 
It  was  by  the  methods  of  Dr.  Howe  that 
her  devoted  and  highly  talented  teacher, 
Miss  Sullivan,  undertook  Helen's  early  edu- 
cation. Miss  Sullivan  had  herself  been  an 
inmate  of  the  institution  founded  by  Dr. 
Howe — the  home  where  he  taught  Laura 
Bridgman,  who  was  the  first  human  being 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  to  be  brought  into 
touch  with  her  fellow-creatures  by  the 
medium  of  language.  Laura  was  living  at 
the  institution  when  Miss  Sullivan  was 
there.  Helen  herself  spent  several  years 
in  the  same  institution  some  time  after  her 
education  had  been  begun.  Miss  Keller  pos- 
sesses a  mind  more  susceptible  to  cultivation 
than  that  of  her  famous  predecessor ;  and 
thus  she  has  been  able  to  detail  graphically 
the  steps  of  her  own  progress.  It  is  this 
that  makes  her  "  Story  "  altogether  unique ; 
but  by  good  fortune  her  teacher  proved  to 
be  a  writer  of  precision  and  grace,  and  the 
double  narrative  contributes  an  absorbing 
presentation  of  an  astonishing  experience. 
The  account  by  Miss  Sullivan  of  the  first 
meeting  of  Helen  and  her  teacher,  when 
the  child  rushed  into  her  arms  with  a  force 
sufficient  almost  to  overthrow  her,  is  most 
thrilling;  as  is  Helen's  description  of  the 
sudden  dawn  in  her  own  mind  of  the  mean- 
ing of  language. 

In  Helen  Keller's  book  ample  justice  is 
done  to  the  pioneer  work  of  Dr.  Howe  in 
teaching  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
In  her  letter  to  Edward  Everett  Hale,  read 
at  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Dr.  Howe's 
birth,  she  said : 

I  think  only  those  who  have  escaped  that 
death-in-life  existence,  from  which  Laura 
Bridgman  was  rescued,  can  realize  how  iso- 


lated,  how  shrouded  in  darkness,  how  cramped 
by  its  own  impotence  is  a  soul  without  thought 
or  faith  or  hope.  Words  are  powerless  to  de- 
scribe the  desolation  of  that  prison-house,  or 
the  joy  of  the  soul  that  is  delivered  out  of  its 
captivity.  When  we  compare  the  needs  and 
helplessness  of  the  blind  before  Dr.  Howe 
began  his  work,  with  their  present  usefulness 
and  independence,  we  realize  that  great  things 
have  been  done  in  our  midst.  What  if  physi- 
cal conditions  have  built  up  high  walls  about 
us?  Thanks  to  our  friend  and  helper,  our 
world  lies  upward ;  the  length  and  breadth  and 
sweep  of  the  heavens  are  ours  ! 

A  small  but  notable  volume — a  threefold 
essay  on  "Optimism" — was  brought  out 
by  Helen  Keller  just  before  last  Christmas, 
in  which  she  again  sang  the  praise  of  our 
hero.  Helen's  new  book,  by  the  way,  is  a 
good  Christmas  sermon— so  good  that  it 
will  fit  any  season  of  the  year.  The  no- 
bility of  its  thought  is  what  might  be  ex- 
pected of  this  courageous  girl;  but  one 
cannot  help  wondering  how  many  under- 
graduates, physically  unhampered,  could 
compose  an  essay  in  as  good  form  and 
showing  an  equal  breadth  of  culture. 

Dr.  Howe  was  too  busy  in  being,  una- 
wares, a  hero  to  have  time  to  record  mi- 
nutely all  his  various  heroisms.  Therefore 
his  family  were  well  advised  to  prepare  a 
volume  in  which  are  recorded,  though  all 
too  briefly,  some  of  his  many  good  deeds, 
but  especially  his  greatest  accomplish- 
ment, the  education  of  the  physically 
and  of  the  mentally  deficient,  and  very 
particularly  his  training  of  his  most  noted 
pupil.  The  book  is  called  "'  Laura  Bridg- 
man  :  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil  and  What 
He  Taught  Her,  by  Maud  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  Hall."  The  daughters 
of  Dr.  Howe  have  had  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantage of  the  advice  of  their  distinguished 
mother,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  the  companion 
in  so  many  enterprises  of  one  of  the  world's 
most  effective  philanthropists.    The  daugh- 


ters  have  performed  their  loving  task  with 
fidelity,  and  the  result  is  a  volume  which, 
like  Helen  Keller's,  is  not  only  of  value  to 
the  special  student  of  education  and  of 
psychology,  but  teems  with  interest  for 
the  "  general  reader."  The  book  is  in- 
tensely interesting  and  whets  one's  appetite 
for  more  details  of  the  romantic  and  ex- 
traordinary life  of  Laura's  great  teacher — 
one  of  America's  truest  heroes. 

Our  country  has  some  of  its  greatest 
treasures  in  the  work  and  example  of 
men  like  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  Gen- 
eral Armstrong  of  Hampton,  and  other 
militant  altruists  like  these.  Their  careers 
afford  incentive  and  give  encouragement 
to  those  who  in  our  day  are  working  in  the 
same  noble  spirit. 
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LAUKA  BKIDGMAN,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil  and  what  he  taught 
her.  By  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall.  To  the  psychologist  and  the 
educator  the  story  of  how  Loura  Bridgman  was  led  from  darkness  into  light 
has  been  of  surpassing  value.  Dr.  Howe's  annual  reports  in  which  he  detailed 
the  steps  in  her  progress  were  eagerly  awaited  not  only  by  the  specialists  but 
by  the  general  public  as  well  to  whom  the  tale  was  as  thrilling  as  any  of  the 
latest  romances.  This  latest  book  on  the  subject  tells  the  story  with  a  com- 
pleteness lacking  in  all  previous  publications  and  under  conditions  which  make 
it  of  peculiar  value.  The  substance  of  the  matter  is  taken  from  Dr.  Howe's 
records,  Laura's  own  journals  (think  of  it,  a  blind  deaf  mute  keeping  an 
intelligent  and  an  intelligible  journal)  and  extracts  from  the  journals  of  dif- 
ferent teachers.  These,  Dr.  Howe's  two  daughters  have  put  together  with 
much  skill,  assisted  by  their  noble  mother,  who  for  so  many  years  companioned 
Dr.  Howe  in  all  of  his  advanced  humanitarian  undertakings. 

Laura  Bridgman  was  born  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  1829,  her  father  a  sub 
stantial  farmer,  her  mother  a  woman  of  energy,  ability  and  intelligence;  the 
home  a  typical  New  England  one. 

When  two  years  old  scarlet  fever  deprived  her  of  sight  and  hearing,  leaving 
her  with  practically  no  sense  but  that  of  touch. 

Thru  those  earliest  years  before  Dr.  Howe  took  her  in  charge  she  had  one 
great,  kind  friend,  an  eccentric  bachelor,  Asa  Tenney,  with  whom  she  roamed 
thru  field  and  wood,  he  teaching  her  a  few  elementary  ideas.  Her  mother,  a 
busy  housewife,  had  but  little  time  to  give  to  the  little  afflicted  child,  whose 
only  plaything  was  an  old  boot,  her  doll. 

Dr.  Howe  first  heard  of  her  in  1837  and  hastened  with  all  speed  to  her 
rescue,  eager  to  attempt  with  her  what  psychologists  and  physicians  had  up  to 
this  time  pronounced  impossible. 

We  learn  that  she  was  a  comely  child  with  the  nervous  temperament  that 
indicated  sensibility,  activity,  capacity.  She  knew  the  form,  weight  and 
density  and  temperature  of  things  in  the  house.  She  would  follow  her  mother 
a.bout  when  at  her  work,  clinging  to  her  dress  and  feeling  of  her  arms  and 
hands  when  she  was  doing  any  work.     She  loved  to  be  noticed  and  caressed. 

Taken  to  Boston  to  the  Perkins  Institution,  Dr.  Howe  with  infinite  patience 
day  after  day  pursues  the  plan  by  which  after  endless  repetitions  he  hopes 
to  get  her  to  ' '  perceive  the  analogy  between  the  signs  he  gave  her  and  the 
things  for  which  they  stood. ' '  This  accomplished,  the  first  step  was  taken 
which   made   all   the    successive   progress   possible,   if   very   slow    and    tedious. 


This  is  how  he  describes  that  moment  which  opened  up  a  world  not  only  to 

Laura   Bridgman   but  to   all   others   suffering   under   the  same   affliction,    and 

which  makes  one  feel  that  no  defect  is  beyond  the  reach  of  loving,  persistent 

effort : 

' '  The  poor  child  had  sat  in  mute  amazement,  and  patiently  imitated  every- 
thing her  teacher  did;  but  now  the  truth  began  to  flash  upon  her.  her  intellect 

to  work,  she  perceived  that  there  was  a  way  by  which  she  could  herself  make 
up  a  sign  of  anything  that  was  in  her  own  mind  and  show  it  to  another  mind, 
and  at  once  her  countenance  lighted  up  with  a  human  expression;  it  was  no 
longer  a  dog  or  a  parrot;  it  was  an  immortal  spirit,  eagerly  seizing  upon  a 
link  new  of  union  with  other  spirits. ' ' 

We  have  purposely  omitted  giving  the  detailed  steps.  The  book  gives  them 
fully.  What  a  contrast  between  this  just  awakened  spirit  and  the  child  of 
whom  we  read  one  year  later: 

1 '  Thus  her  mind  dwells  in  darkness  and  silent  stillness,  as  profound  as 
that  of  a  closed  tomb  at  midnight.  Nevertheless  she  seems  as  happy  and 
playful  as  a  bird  or  a  lamb.  She  is  fond  of  fun  and  frolic.  When  left  alone 
she  seems  very  happy  if  she  has  her  knitting  or  sewing,  and  will  busy  herself 
for  hours. 

When  playing  by  herself  she  sometimes  purposely  spells  a  word  wrong 
with  the  left  hand,  looks  roguish  for  a  moment,  and  laughs,  and  then  with 
the  right  hand  strikes  the  left  as  tho  to  correct  it. ' ' 

The  paragraph  describing  a  chance  meeting  with  a  friend  in  the  hall 
presents  a  most  winning  picture. 

The  notes  from  reports  and  journals  are  replete  with  suggestions  for 
educators.  The  contrast  between  Laura  and  Julia  Brace,  a  mature  woman 
who  blind  and  deaf,  had  had  no  such  training,  deepens  one 's  sense  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  case  of  the  little  nine-year-old.  Beading,  writing, 
geography  gave  her  little  trouble,  but  arithmetic  she  did  not  like  and 
rongly  objected  to  her  teacher  "skipping  about"  when  hearing  the  multi- 
lication   table. 

The  writers  of  this  interesting  biography  give  due  credit  to  the  .patient 
chers  of  the  little  girl,  a  patience  and  devotion  rarely  found  for  labors 
requiring  such  mental  strain  and  fatigue.  We  perhaps  best  realize  this  strain 
hen  Ave  read  that  Miss  Paddock,  one  of  the  doctor 's  most  loyal  and  effi- 
ent  helpers  to  the  day  of  his  death,  could  not  keep  up  the  role  of  special 
cher.  A  teacher  in  the  girls'  school  she  for  a  term  devoted  herself  to 
ura,  but  finally  went  to  the  doctor  and  told  him  that  she  could  endure 
e  dumbness  and  stillness,  the  terrible  silence  no  longer  and  begged  to 
back  to  her  old  work.  The  other  devoted  teachers  were  Miss  Mary 
ft,  Mary  Rogers,  Sarah  Wight.  In  thinking  of  what  was  accomplished 
the  afflicted  Ave  must  also  think  of  the  joy  that  extended  to  her  family 
d  friends.  Laura  Bridgman  was  able  to  write  to  her  mother  and  even 
ught  her  the  manual  alphabet.  Who  can  imagine  the  depths  of  joy  thus 
stirred  when  a  Avay  Avas  opened  for  the  communication  of  mother  and  child. 
The  following  letter  to   Mr.   Tenney   contains   so   much  that   is  characteristic 


of  the  child's  mind  and  spirit  that  we  give  it  in  full: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Tenney:  I  thank  you  for  the  box  of  pins  with  very  much. 
I  like  them  very  well.  We  could  not  understand  your  letter,  for  you  did  not 
write  it  very  good  and  the  words  were  very  funny  and  I  wish  that  you  could 
write  much  better  as  we  do.  Dr.  Howe  will  come  home  next  June.  I  am  very 
well.  I  am  fourteen  years  old.  Dr.  has  got  his  wife,  her  name  is  Mrs.  Howe. 
Miss  J.  is  working  on  a  very  nice  worsted  chair  for  Mrs.  Howe.  Do  you 
ever  pray  to  God  to  bless  me.  I  always  think  of  Him  and  Heaven  and  my 
soul  and  being  good,  for  Him  to  invite  me  to  come  to  his  Heaven.  I  love 
him  the  best  of  any  one  in  the  world.     My  friend,  goodbye, 

The  details  of  her  daily  life  are  fully  given ; '  her  visits  to  friends,  her 
occupations  and  pleasures  and  what  an  industrious  woman  she  was,  and 
how  capable.  Devoted  to  her  friends  and  the  institution  she  nearly  dies 
of  homesickness  when  after  years  of  student  life  it  has  been  decided  that 
her  place  is  in  her  own  family  home,  and  to  save  her,  she  is  brought  back 
to  the  Institute  where  her  home  is  thenceforth.  When  Dr.  Howe  dies  he 
provides  for  her  in  his  will.  In  1887  she  celebrates  on  her  fifty-eighth  birth- 
day her  jubilee  year  at  the  Institute,  and  dies  two  years  later,  much  beloved 
by  friends  on  both  sides  the  ocean. 

This  is  an  interesting  statement  concerning  the  child's  moral  opportunities. 

"It  is  a  remarkable  and  most  gratifying  fact,  that  she  adopts  and  fol- 
lows with  greater  readiness  and  facility  any  regulation  founded  upon  what 
may  be  called  natural  minor  morals,  than  one  based  upon  mere  arbitrary 
social  conventionalism.  She  does  not  forget  nor  violate  any  rule  of  conduct 
in  which  the  feelings  or  rights  of  others  are  concerned  but  she  is  apt  to 
forget  such  a  rule  as  that  one  should  not  rise  from  the  table  until  others 
have  done  eating.' 

Of  her  the  spiritual  nurture  what  he  has  to  say  is  full  of  suggestion.  He 
felt  deeply  his  high  responsibility.  "It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  she  could 
be  taught  any  creed  dogma  or  and  be  made  to  give  as  edifying  answers 
as  are  recorded  of  many  other  wonderful  children  to  questions  on  spiritual 
subjects.  Unaided  by  precedent  in  this  case  one  can  look  only  to  the  book 
of  nature,  and  that  seems  to  teach  that  we  should  prepare  the  soul  for  lov- 
ing and  worshiping  God  by  developing  its  powers,  and  making  it  acquainted 
with  his  wonderful  and  benevolent  works,  before  we  lay  down  rules  of  blind 
obedience. ' ' 

Other  letters  and  notes  reveal  more  clearly  how  wise  were  the  doctor's 
theories  and  plans  in  regard  to  her  religious  education.  There  is  much  food 
for  reflection  offered  here  for  those  studying  the  question  of  the  moral  educa- 
tion   of   children   in   the   schools. 

We  have  given  these  few  notes  in  the  hope  that  they  will  induce  all  of 
our  readers  to  obtain  this  important  and  fascinating  book.  The  education 
of  Laura  Bridgman,  representing  as  it  does  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
achievements  of  man  since  time  began  will  inspire  and  encourage  all  ex- 
plorers in  untried  fields  and  sustain  them  when  the  way  sterns  long  and 
tedious.     In  the  words  of  Dr.  Howe,  "Obstacles  are  things  to  be  overcome." 

Included  in  the  volume  are  the  beautiful  poetic  tributes  of  Whittier, 
Holmes,  Brooks  and  Channing,  Sanf ord  's  article  on  the  ' '  Writings  of  Laura 
Bridgman,"  numerous  valuable  notes  and  several  illustrations.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston.     $1.50. 


Less  than  seventy-five  years  ago  there 
was  in  the  United  States  alone  a  class 
numbering  over  eight  thousand,  who 
through  sickness  or  birth  were  compelled 
to  be  throughout  life  a  burden  to  their 
friends,  or  if  doubly  unfortunate  in  lack- 
ing friends  also,  a  drain  upon  public  char- 
ity. These  were  the  totally  blind  who  up 
to  the  time  that  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe 
took  upon  himself  the  lightening  of  their 
burdens  in  1832  were  accepted  as  helpless 
creatures  unable  to  take  never  so  small  a 
part  in  the  world's  affairs. 

Through  Dr.  Howe  the  nucleus  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  was 
formed  at  his  father's  house  on  Pleasant 
Street,  where  he  received  a  few  blind  chil- 
dren as  pupils.  The  incidents  of  the  first 
few  months  of  toil  and  success  are  told  in 
Dr.  Howe's  article  published  in  1833  in 
the  New  England  Magazine.  From 
that  time  on  public  interest  was  aroused, 
and  through  Thomas  H.  Perkins's  gift 
of  his  mansion  house,  a  permanent  home 
for   the   school   was   established. 

In  1837,  Laura  Bridgeman  came  under 
Dr.  Howe's  care  and  came  to  the  house 
which  was  to  be  her  home  for  so  many 
years. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Maud  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  Hall,  the  public  are  now 
given  the  privilege  of  reading  the  story 
of  her  life  and  development,  for  the 
greater  part  in  Dr.  Howe's  own  words, 
and  through  his  letters  to  learn  not  only 
of  Laura  Bridgman,  but  of  his  own  noble 
personality  and  life,  and  his  courageous 
persistency. 

Dr.  Howe  kept  a  very  accurate  account 
of  his  famous  pupil's  progress,  in  his  diary, 
and  it  was  his  intention  to  publish  a  work 
upon  her,  but  there  were  calls  upon  him 
from  so  many  directions  that  the  book  was 
put  off  from  time  to  time  and  at  last 
never  written. 

Dr.  Howe's  educational  methods  were 
far  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  it  is  inter- 


,  esting  to  note  how  many  of  his  ideas  are 
now  in  practice  in  the  schools  of  to-day. 
Laura    Bridgeman   owed   everything   to 
his  powerful  foresight  and  keen  judgment. 
Her   development   is   one   of  the  marvels 
of   the   thinking  world.     Deprived   of   all 
the  senses  except  that  of  touch,  she  was 
transformed   from    an    unreasoning  being 
little  higher  than  an  animal  to  an  intelli- 
gent and  beautiful  soul  able  to  help  others 
who  were  under  a  like  affliction. 

The  Perkins  Institute  is  now  carried  on 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  a 
son-in-law  of  Dr.  Howe,  and  is  the  great- 
est memorial  that  either  he  or  Laura 
Bridgeman  can  ever  have.  (Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston.    $1.50.) 
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uu.nv8i  Bridjcman.  By  Maud  Howe  and  Flor- 
ence Howe  Hall.  (8x514,  pp.  394.  IIlus.)  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

There  has  been  a  revived  interest  in  the 
life  and  work  of  Dr.  Howe  since  the  ap- 
pearance upon  the  world's  stage  of  Miss 
Helen  Keller.  That  gifted  young  woman, 
in  spite  of  what  seemed  insuperable  ob- 
stacles, has  been  able  to  acquire  a  liberal 
education.  She  has  astonished  the  world 
by  her  progress.  But  the  one  who  made 
this  possible  was  Dr.  Howe,  who  was  the 
pioneer  of  America  in  teaching  the  blind, 
and  the  special  work  of  Dr.  Howe  whereby 
he  became  famous  throughout  the  civilized 
world  was  the  training  and  education  of 
Laura  Bridgman.  It  was  the  first  case  in 
which  a  person  deprived  of  both  sight  and 
hearing  was  taught  to  read  and  converse. 
It  was  shown  in'  her  case  that  such  an  ed- 
ucation was  possible.  The  results  in  her 
case  were  no  greater  perhaps  than  those 
in  the  case  of  Miss  Keller;  in  fact,  we  be- 
lieve that  she  did  not  make  so  much  prog- 
ress. But  it  was  the  first  step  in  leading 
these  unfortunates  to  a  happy  and  normal 
life,  and  it  Is  the  first  step  that  costs. 
Dr.  Howe  always  intended  to  write  out 
some  account  of  his  work  with  Miss  Bridg- 
man. He  recognized  the  importance  of 
the  case  and  its  value  for  those  who  were 
Interested  in  the  study  of  the  education  of 
the  blind  and  also  for  the  psychologist 
who  found  in  the  development  of  the  mlrid 
of  Laura  Bridgman  important  material  for 
study.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  not 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Howe  himself  the  ac- 
count that  he  would  have  given  to  the 
world  were  it  not  for  the  pressure  of  du- 
ties upon  him.  This  account  his  daugh- 
ters have  undertaken  to  give  as  best  they 
could  from  the  journals  and  reports  which 
Dr.  Howe  made  from  time  to  time.  There 
is  not  a  little  in  the  volume  that  is  de- 
voted to  Dr.  Howe  rather  than  to  Laura 
Bridgman.  But  this  is  as  it  should  be.  We 
are  as  anxious  to  know  about  the  life  and 
work  of  Dr.  Howe  as  we  are  to  hear  of  his 
pupil.  The  interest  in  the  two  is  insepara- 
ble. 

The  book  is  of  importance  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  teaching  of  the  blind 
and  to  all  students  of  psychology.  We  have 
read  it  with  interest  and  are  sure  that 
the  journal  of  Laura  Bridgman  will  be 
read  with  close  attention.  The  editors 
have  done  their  rather  difficult  work  with 
care  and  exercised  much  discretion  in  the 
selection  of  material  from  the  copious  ac- 
counts that  were  at  their  disposal.  Tt  is 
the  record  of  a  noble  work,  from  which 
mankind  has  much  to  hope  and  from  which 
many  have  in  the  immediate  past  derived 
directly  or  indirectly  much  real  benefit. 
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DR.    HOWE  S    FAMOUS    PUPIL. 


By  Maud  Howe  and  Florence 
Howe  Hall. 


This  truthful  hook  is  as  fascinating  as  a  ro- 
mance. It  is  charmingly  written,  and  is  a 
most  filial  tribute  to  an  honored  father. 

It  is  truly  wonderful  that  an  unfortunate 
child  could  be  taught  so  much,  but  Laura  was 
truly  a  genius,  and  was  a  very  happy  person. 
Dr.  Howe  was  a  real  philanthropist  and  a 
pioneer  in  the  education  of  unfortunate  chil- 
dren. 

Only  once  did  the  editor  meet  Dr.  Howe. 
It  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  invited  us  to  accompany  her  to  a  meet- 
ing, where  her  husband  was  to  preside,  a 
meeting  held  to  discuss  the  giving  of  employ- 
ment to  discharged  convicts.  Wendell  Phil- 
ips was  one  of  the  speakers,  also  the  Rev. 
Murrey,  of  Adirondac  fame,  who  then  was  a 
popular  preacher  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Murrey  arose,  with  a  slouched  hat 
under  his  arm,  and  remarked  that  he  did  not 
know  much  about  prisons  or  prisoners.  "Out 
of  sight,  out  of  mind,"  he  had  never  visited 
such  places,  therefore,  was  not  deeply  inter- 
ested- 
Wendell  Philips  arose  and  pointed  to  Mr. 
Murrey  and  explained:  ';A  minister  says  he 
has  never  been  into  the  penitentiary;  but  I 
know  a  great  many  ministers  who  ought  to  be 
there." 


Dr.  Howe  presided  at  that  meeting  with 
dignity,  yet  with  unassuming  gentleness,  and 
we  have  always  been  glad  of  that  opportu- 
nity of    eeing  and  hearing  him. 

This  book  of  Laura  Brigman  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  philanthrophy, 
and  we  predict  a  large  sale  for  it. 
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Those  who  were  fascinated  by  the  auto- 
biography of  Helen  Keller  should  be  in- 
terested also  in  "Laura  Bridgman"  (Lit- 
tle, Brown),  in  which  Maud  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  Hall  tell  of  their  father's 
famous  pupil,  and  what  he  taught  her. 
Laura  Bridgman  never  attained,  never 
even  approached,  the  intellectual  bril- 
liancy of  Miss  Keller.  She  would  not,  ap- 
parently, have  been  in  any  respect  a  re- 
markable woman  had  she  not  been  de- 
prived of  speech,  sight  and  hearing.  But 
she  had  the  great  distinction  of  being  the 
first  person  so  afflicted  who  was  taught  at 
all,  and  Dr.  Howe's  triumph  is  one  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  hardly  ever  to  be 
equalled.  We  have  here,  then,  the  story 
of  a  pioneer  in  this  branch  of  pedagogy; 
and  both  to  the  educator  and  to  the 
psychologist  the  narrative  must  have  per- 
manent value;  while  to  those  who  would 
search  the  pathology  of  the  soul,  the 
strange  and  painful  story  of  Laura 
Bridgman's  "conversion"  and  religious 
trials  is  of  poignant  interest. 
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Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous 
Pupil,  and  What  He  Taught  Her. 
By   Maud    Howe    and    Florence    Howe 

Hall.     Little,    Brown    &    Co.,    Boston. 
$1.50  net. 

This  account  is  a  substitute  for  the  one 
which  Dr.  Howe  himself  never  found  time 
to  write,  although  he  cherished  the  idea 
for  years.  Written  now  by  two  of  his 
daughters,  it  is  perhaps  more  interesting  to 
the  general  public  than  his  own  account 
would  have  been,  because  it  sets  the  story 
of  Laura  Bridgman  and  her  education 
within  the  larger  story  of  Dr.  Howe's  own 
life,  the  life  of  a  hero  and  philanthropist. 
Dr.  Howe,  although  not  the  founder  of  the 
first  institution  for  teaching  the  blind  in 
America,  was  its  faithful  developer  from 
its  feeble  beginning  in  his  young  manhood, 
when,  as  he  said,  "the  infant  institution 
crept  on  all  fours,"  to  the  end  of  his  long 
life  when  it  had  grown  to  the  great  Perkins 
Institution,  occupying  a  commanding  posi- 
tion before  the  world.  Dr.  Howe's  teach- 
ing of  the  blind  began  in  1832.  In  1837, 
Laura  Bridgman,  then  seven  years  old, 
was  committed  to  his  care.  He  had 
thought  of  the  problem  that  the  education 
of  a  deaf  and  blind  child  would  present, 
and  his  mind  was  set  on  working  it  out. 
How  he  heard  of  Laura,  how  he  sought 
her  out,  and  his  first  impressions  of  her, 
form  an  interesting  tale.  How  he  began 
teaching  her  arbitrary  language  ;  what  ex- 
alted joy  they  both  felt  at  the  supreme 
moment  when  she  awoke  to  the  knowledge 
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that  the  means  of  communication  with  her 
fellow  creatures  was  being  put  into  her 
hands ;  how  ardently  he  longed  that  her 
religious  nature  might  have  its  free  natural 
unfolding,  and  how  his  plans  for  this  were 
marred  by  ignorant  but  well-meant  interfer- 
ence ;  how  Laura's  intellectual  progress 
and  general  life  training  went  steadily  for- 
ward ; — all  this  makes  marvelously  interest- 
ing reading  not  only  for  the  educator,  but 
for  anyone. 

As  Prof.  E.  C.  Sanford  says,'  the  case  of 
Laura  Bridgman  "has  become  a  classic 
in  psychological  literature."  This  book 
brings  together  in  convenient  form  much 
material  not  otherwise  available,  but  it  will 
do  its  best  service  to  the  serious  student  if 
it  leads  him  to  a  diligent  study  of  Dr. 
Howe's  own  reports,  for  they  are  teeming 
with  educational  wisdom,  only  a  small  part 
of  which  is  as  yet  lived  up  to. 

An  appendix  furnishes  part  of  an  article 
by  Prof.  E.  C.  Sanford  on  the  writings  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  and  this  is  followed  by 
a  set  of  elucidating  notes  from  Dr.  Howe's 
reports.  There  is  an  index,  and  John 
Elliott  has  made  six  illustrations,  most  of 
them  portraits. 
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Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil,  and  What 
He  taught  her,  by  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall. 
With  illustrations  by  John  Elliott.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Company,  1903.     12  mo.  pp.  393. 

This  is  for  several  reasons  a  timely  book.  The  interest  in 
the  accomplishments  of  Helen  Keller  as  set  forth  in  the  news- 
papers and  magazines,  and  so  effectively  demonstrated  in  her 
autobiography,  "The  Story  of  My  Life,"  which  we  are  told  was 
one  of  the  best  selling  books  of  last  year,  has  preparedthe general 
public  for  an  appreciative  reading  of  this  record  of  the  first  at- 
tempt in  America  to  educate  the  deaf-blind.  Students  of  peda- 
gogics will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  afforded  them  through 
Miss  Keller's  own  book  and  this  detailed  and  authoritative  ac- 
count of  Laura  Bridgman's  life  to  make  a  close  comparison  of 
the  methods  employed  and  the  results  obtained  with  these  two 
girls,  each  notable  in  her  time  as  the  most  remarkable  triumph 
of  education  over  adverse  natural  conditions.  The  book  will 
also  be  welcomed  by  those  who  have  had  their  attention  directed, 
by  the  recent  centennial  celebration  of  his  birth,  to  the  heroic 
figure  of  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  Laura's  teacher  and  benefactor. 

One  cannot  but  admire  the  skill  with  which  the  authors 
have  blended  in  their  narrative  the  lives  of  Dr.  Howe  and  his 
pupil.  These  two  persons  were  antipodal  in  their  character- 
istics. He  was  a  great,  strong,  kingly  man,  gifted  in  mind, 
chivalric  as  a  knight  of  the  olden  times,  a  lover  of  peace  but  a 
hero  of  battles,  a  philosopher,  a  scholar,  a  philanthropist  with  a 
heart  that  beat  for  all  humanity,  and  the  wisdom  to  plan  and  skill 
to  execute  measures  that  have  ameliorated  the  condition  of  thou- 
sands. She  was  frail  in  body,  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  with  but  one 
of  her  senses  fully  alive,  and,  when  all  was  done,  but  a  child  in 
njental  development,  her  only  possible  service  being  "to  stand 


and  wait."  Dr.  Howe  was  Laura's  creator  so  far  as  her  intel- 
lectual life  was  concerned.  Without  him  she  would  never  have 
been  aught  but  the  ignorant,  helpless,  unhappy  creature  he  found 
in  the  little  farm  house  among  the  New  Hampshire  hills.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  was  difficult,  on  the  one  hand,  to  avoid  mak- 
ing him -so  prominent  in  the  narrative  that  Laura's  personality 
would  be  obscured,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  omitting  details  that 
are  essential  to  a  complete  understanding  of  the  conditions  of 
her  education.  The  task  must  have  been  the  more  trying  be- 
cause of  the  relationship  of  the  authors  to  Dr.  Howe,  but  it  has 
been  performed  with  a  tact  and  judgment  that  places  the  result 
beyond  criticism.  The  literary  style  is  far  above  the  average  of 
current  biographical  works,  and  this  and  the  wise  selection  and 
arrangement  of  the  subject  matter  and  its  sympathetic  treatment, 
make  the  book  most  entertaining  reading. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  education  of  the  defective  classes 
in  America  that  public  policy  in  connection  therewith  should 
have  been  molded  by  such  men  as  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet 
and  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  so  that  from  the  outset  it  reflected  a 
liberality  in  marked  contrast  to  the  parsimony  that  still  obtains 
in  some  European  countries.  It  was  in  1832  that  Dr.  Howe 
began  the  instruction  of  a  few  blind  children  in  his  father's  house 
in  Boston.  His  first  appeals  for  support  were  to  the  general 
public,  and  these  brought  a  generous  response;  but  in  1833  he 
appeared  before  the  legislature  and,  by  a  demonstration  of  what 
had  already  been  accomplished  with  his  pupils,  secured  an  ap- 
propriation of  six  thousand  dollars  for  the  education  and  main- 
tenance of  twenty  blind  children — a  per  capita  appropriation  of 
three  hundred  dollars.  This,  and  the  earlier  successes  of  Dr. 
Gallaudet  in  interesting  legislative  bodies,  established  a  pre- 
cedent that  has  been  followed  by  all  the  states  in  the  provisions 
made  for  the  deaf,  the  blind,  and  other  classes  of  children  re- 
quiring special  instruction,  so  that  their  education  has  always 
been  considered  not  as  a  private  charity  but  a  duty  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

The  liberal  views  Dr.  Howe  entertained  regarding  the  pur- 
pose of  these  institutions  and  the  plan  on  which  he  organized 
the  one  of  which  he  had  charge,  have  also  exerted  a  far-reach- 
ing and  beneficial  influence.  We  are  told  that  "He  studied  the 
intellect  and  character  of  each  child  to  find  out  its  talents  and 
needs,  and  he  finds  as  great  a  variety  in  his  treatment  of  the  dif- 
ferent children  as  the  variety  of  their  natures  and  antecedents 
demanded.  From  the  earliest  days,  it  was  one  of  his  principles 
to  teach  the  scholars  to  look  upon  themselves  as  active  citizens 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  in  every  way  to  keep  them  in  relation 


with  the  events  and  questions  of  the  day.  *  *  *  *     We  find  the 

pupils  celebrating  the  national  holidays  with  patriotic  speeches, 

and  discussing  political  affairs  with  all  the  ardor  and  intelligence 
of  youth."  Elsewhere  we  read:  "The  romantic,  ardent,  char- 
acter of  the  director  dominated  every  teacher,  every  scholar, 
every  domestic.  The  school  was  never  a  pedagogic  retreat:  it 
was  a  channel  through  which  poured  a  stream  of  the  World's 
life-current.  Its  visitors  included  the  best  people  of  Boston  and 
the  most  intelligent  of  the  European  travellers."  These  extracts 
and  many  others  that  might  be  quoted  go  to  prove  that  this  first 
American  school  for  the  blind  was  never  in  any  sense  an  asylum, 
but  the  highest  type  of  an  educational  institution. 

Dr.  Howe  had  pondered  over  the  question  whether  a  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  child  could  be  educated.  An  attempt  had  al- 
ready been  made  at  the  school  for  the  deaf  in  Hartford  with 
Julia  Brace,  not  however  with  much  success,  owing  probably 
to  the  advanced  age  at  which  she  was  admitted.  Hearing 
through  a  resident  of  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  he  visited  that  town  and  persuaded  her  parents  to 
place  her  in  his  charge.  She  entered  the  Boston  institution  in 
the  fall  of  1837,  and  Dr.  Howe  at  once  set  himself,  with  his  usual 
energy  and  ingenuity,  to  the  task  of  developing  her  intelligence 
and  imparting  an  education  by  methods  of  his  own  devising. 
The  means  he  employed  and  the  results  obtained  are  set  forth 
very  fully  and  clearly  in  copious  extracts  from  his  reports,  which 
have  served  as  a  text  book  to  all  succeeding  teachers  of  the 
deaf-blind. 

Laura  was  a  marvel  in  her  day  and  generation,  and  it  is  no 
disparagement  to  Dr.  Howe  and  her  other  teachers  to  say  she 
never  attained  to  the  intelligence,  culture,  and  knowledge  that 
have  made  HelenKeller  the  most  remarkable  woman  of  her  age 
now  living,  and  that  have,  to  a  lesser  but  a  still  notable  degree, 
been  the  results  of  the  education  of  other  deaf-blind  children 
since  her  time. 

With  the  deaf-blind,  as  with  the  deaf,  their  command  of 
language  is  the  best  index  of  their  advancement.  Laura's  vocab- 
ulary was  not  extensive  nor  employed  with  precision,  and  her 
compositions  contain  all  the  forms  of.  error  in  grammar  and 
rhetoric  that  are  characteristic  of  the  imperfectly  educated  deaf- 
mute.  The  range  of  her  information  appears  to  have  been  very 
limited,  her  ideas  seldom  rose  above  the  commonplace,  and  she 
frequently,  in  mature  life,  exhibited  an  ingenuousness  more  ap- 
propriate in  a  child  than  a  woman.  Moreover,  there  was  little 
aspiration  after  higher  things.  She  was  quite  happy  and  con- 
tented in  her  daily  round  of  homely  household  tasks,  sewing, 


mending,  and  arranging  the  rooms  of  which  she  had  charge. 
So  attached  was  she  to  the  institution  in  which  she  had  been 
reared  that  several  attempts  to  withdraw  her  therefrom  resulted 
in  serious  illness.  Contrast  this  with  Helen  Keller's  breadth  of 
thought,  her  wealth  of  knowledge,  the  precision  and  beauty  of 
expression  that  characterizes  all  her  writings,  the  height  of  her 
ambitions  and  the  vigor  with  which  she  assails  and  conquers  all 
circumstances  that  hamper  them. 

No  doubt  the  difference  is  partly  due  to  inherited  tempera- 
ment. Laura  was  of  quiet,  sober-minded  New  England  yeoman 
stock,  whose  chief  characteristic  is  strength  and  which  is  often 
lacking  in  mobility.  Helen  is  descended  from  a  long  line  of 
scholars,  and  in  her  are  united  the  force  and  vigor  of  her  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  warmth  and  adaptability  of  her  Virginian 
ancestry.  Add  to  this  that  Laura  was  a  puny,  sickly  child  while 
Helen  was  healthy  and  active  above  the  average,  and  the  varia- 
tion in  results  with  the  two  children  is  largely  accounted  for. 
Still  these  things  do  not  explain  the  deficiencies  of  Laura's  edu- 
cation so  far  as  it  was  carried.  The  chief  cause  must  lie  in  the 
circumstances  and  methods  of  her  instruction. 

Helen  Keller  has  really  had  but  one  teacher.  Others  have 
assisted  in  her  instruction,  but  practically  all  knowledge  has 
reached  her  through  the  loving,  unselfish  woman  who  has  de- 
voted her  life  to  her  service  and  has  had  no  interests  aside  from 
her.  Laura  had  a  number  of  teachers — Dr.  Howe,  Miss  Drew, 
Miss  Rogers,  Miss  Swift,  Miss  Wright — all  of  whom  did  the  best 
for  her  of  which  they  were  capable,  but  to  none  of  whom  was 
sue  the  sole  and  continuous  object  of  thought  and  solicitude. 
Laura  was  educated  by  ingeniously  contrived  methods  to  suit 
her  special  needs;  but  the  spirit  of  the  method  and  the  ends 
sought  were  the  same  as  in  the  usual  school  training  of  deaf  chil- 
dren. She  was  taught  the  names  of  things,  to  combine  words 
into  sentences,  and  later  unfamiliar  words  were  taught  her  by 
means  of  synonyms,  with  the  usual  faulty  results  in  grammar 
and  vocabulary,  and  limitations  in  knowledge.  Helen's  teacher 
aimed  to  draw  out  the  child,  to  interest  her,  and  when  the  de- 
sire for  information  was  aroused,  she  imparted  it  to  her  in  such 
a  way  that  it  was  at  once  assimilated  and  became  part  of  the 
texture  of  her  mind.  She  talked  to  her,  read  to  her,  and  was 
constantly  at  hand  to  serve  as  her  medium  of  communication 
with  the  world  about  her.  As  a  consequence,  Helen  grew,  while 
Laura  was  made,  and  in  one  we  have  the  harmonious  perfection 
of  a  natural  product,  while  the  other,  though  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  human  skill  and  persist- 
ence, exhibits  the  inevitable  crudities  of  an  artificial  svstem  of 
training.  S.  G.  D. 
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"Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pu- 
pil, and  What  He  Taught  Her."   By  Maud 
Howe    and    Florence    Howe    Hall.      Pub- 
lished by  Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Bos- 
ton.   Price  $1.50  and  has  some  390  pages. 
The  story  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe's  efforts 
to  reach  the  shut-in  mind  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man has  been  fully  told  for  the  first  time  by 
his  daughters.     The  book  has  been  finely  il- 
lustrated with  pictures  of  Dr.  Howe  teach- 
ing Laura  Bridgman,  the  Bridgman  Home- 
stead, Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  Julia  Ro- 
mana  Howe,  Dr.  Samuel  Grindley  Howe,  the 
stream    where    Laura    Bridgman    was    bap- 
tized, and  Dr.  Michael  Anagnos. 

The  book  is  a  fine  history  of  a  magnificent 
work  accomplished,  and  had  Dr.  Howe  pos- 
sessed more  leisure  before  he  died,  he  would 
have  commenced  the  work  of  writing  the  his- 
tory himself.    On  the  death  of  Dr.  Howe  his 
son-in-law,  who   had   been   his    assistant  in 
his  work,  succeeded  him  as  director  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  who  has  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  the  work  up  to  the  present 

Laura  Bridgman  was  born  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, December  3,  1839.  She  had  good  eye- 
sight as  an  infant,  but  owing  to  severe  ill- 
ness for  several  years  her  sense  of  smell  be- 
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jcame  blunted,  she  lost  her  sight,  sense  of 
hearing  and  power  of  speech,  and  she  would 
have  been  doomed  to  an  eternal  night  men- 
tally if  Dr.  Howe  had  not  taken  her  in 
charge  at  his  institution  for  the  blind  in 
South  Boston.  By  the  most  patient  teach- 
ing she  soon  learned  to  read  and  to  take 
care  of  herself.  So  wonderful  was  her  prog- 
ress that  she  was  able  to  select  colors,  and 
make  fine  crochet  work,  and  did  it  by  the 
sense  of  touch,  the  different  colors  giving  a 
peculiar  feeling  to  the  different  materials. 

Her  case  was  of  such  interest  that  Mr. 
L.  N.  Fowler  and  his  wife,  Dr.  Lydia  Folger 
Fowler,  visited  the  institute  and  saw  Laura 
Bridgman  and  Dr.  Howe  many  times.  In 
their  conversation  with  the  latter  Dr.  Howe 
expressed  his  belief  in  the  general  principles 
of  Phrenology,  and  thought  that  much  good 
would  accrue  from  a  knowledge  and  an  ap- 
plication of  its  truths  in  the  education  of 
the  young. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  R.  Wells  also  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  development  of  Laura's 
mind,  and  in  1885  an  interesting  account 
of  an  afternoon  spent  with  Laura  by  Mrs- 
Wells  was  published  in  the  August  number 
of  that  year. 

Laura  was  fifty-eight  years  old,  and  was 
tall,  spare,  full  of  nervous  action,  with  the- 

sensitive,  eager  face,  delicate  profile,  finely- 
shaped  head  and  the  dignified  demeanor  of 
a  woman  of  refinement  and  character.  She 
knew  more  of  modern  literature  than  most 
women  in  full  possession  of  their  senses,, 
and  was  fastidious  in  her  friendships,  in- 
variably selecting  bright  and  agreeable  peo- 
ple, and  showing  a  marked  diversion  to  per- 
sons of  inferior  intellect.  She  had  wonder- 
fully delicate  hands,  and  her  gestures  were 
strangely  expressive.  She  was  deft  in  move- 
ment, and  not  only  dressed  herself  and  took 
dainty  care  of  her  room,  but  was  skillful 
in  some  kinds  of  fancy  work.  She  chose  deli- 
cate and  soft  materials  for  her  clothing,  and 
liked  the  dress  of  her  friends  to  be  of  smooth 
and  fine  texture. 

Dr.  Howe  was  a  pioneer  in  his  great  work 
in  undertaking  the  education  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  and  since  his  marked  success  in 


her  treatment,  many  blind  deaf-mutes  have 
been  benefited  by  the  system  that  he  origi- 
nated and  devised  for  Laura.  Thus  the  book 
brought  out  by  Dr.  Howe's  daughters  is  in 
every  way  calculated  to  be  of  great  benefit 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  education  of 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  The  work  abounds 
with  reports,  records,  journals  and  letters 
of  reference  bearing  upon  the  period  of 
years  that  Laura  was  an  inmate  in  Dr. 
Howe's  institution,  to  which  she  went  in  the 
year  1837,  being  then  seven  years  and  ten 
months  old. 

His  methods  of  developing  this  sensitive 
child  were  at  once  original,  and  remarkably 
ingenious,  but,  fortunately,  Dr.  Howe  was 
a  man  who  was  able  to  understand  Human 
Nature. 

On  page  40  Dr.  Howe  speaks  of  Laura  as 
having  a  good  form  of  body  and  regular 
features,  "but  what  was  of  vastly  more  im- 
portance," he  continued,  "there  were  marks 
of  refinement  in  her  organization,  and  the 
nervous  temperament  predominated.  This 
gave  sensibility,  activity,  and,  of  course, 
capacity.  I  found  that  she  had  become  fa- 
miliar with  much  in  the  world  about  her. 
She  knew  the  form,  weight,  density  and 
temperature  of  things  in  the  house.  She 
used  to  follow  her  mother  about,  clinging 
to  her  dress,  and  feeling  her  arms  and  hands 
when  she  Avas  doing  any  work.  The  faculty 
of  Imitation,  of  course,  led  her  to  strive  to 
■do  whatever  she  perceived  others  doing, 
whether  she  could  understand  it  or  not. 

"She  knew  everyone  of  the  household,  and 
seemed  to  be  fond  of  them.  She  loved  to 
be  noticed  and  caressed;  but,  as  she  grew 
out  of  infancy  into  childhood  the  necessity 
of  greater  means  of  mental  intercourse  with 
others  began  to  be  painfully  apparent.  En- 
dearments and  caresses  suffice  only  for  in- 
fants. As  the  brain  and  other  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  were  developed,  there  arose 
■a  necessity  for  the  development  of  the  mental 
and  moral  capacities.  Her  mind  and  spirits 
were  as  cruelly  cramped  by  her  isolation  as 
the  foot  of  the  Chinese  girl  is  cramped  by 
an  iron  shoe.  Growth  would  go  on;  and 
without  room  to  grow  naturally  deformity 
must  follow.  The  child  began  to  have  a  will 
of  her  own.  The  means  of  communicating 
with  her  were  so  limited  that  she  could  only 
understand  the  pleasure  and  displeasure  of 
others.  .  .  .  There  was  nothing  to  reach 
the  moral  sense.  The  earliest  exercise  of 
this  must  be  to  reverence  something,  and 
all  that  Laura  could  revere  was  strength ; 
then,  when  thwarted,  she  began  to  disregard 
the  will  of  her  mother. 

"It  is  true  hers  was  a  woman's  gentler  na« 
ture ;  but  to  offset  this  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  nothing  can  compensate  for  the 
want  of  development  of  moral  sense.  That 
alone  can  nronerly  regulate  the  development 
of  the  animal  nature.  Laura  had  the  ca- 
pacity,   it    is    true,   for   becoming   a   gentle, 


docile  woman,  but  she  had  the  liability  also 
of  becoming  a  ferocious  and  unmanageable 
one." 

It  was  on  this  account  that  Laura's  par- 
ents yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  Dr.  Howe, 
to  have  her  taken  to  his  institution  for  the 
blind,  and  it  was  here  that  Dr.  Howe  showed 
his  inexhaustible  patience  in  developing  the 
mind,  soul  and  religious  fervor  of  this  re- 
markable child. 

The  book  should  be  read  by  all  educa- 
tionalists, for  many  and  many  are  the  hints 
thrown  out  through  Dr.  Howe's  thoughtful 
method  of  leading,  training  and  developing 
Laura's  mind,  which  could  be  made  use  of, 
not  only  in  our  institutions  for  the  mentally 
weak  children,  but  also  for  the  better  de- 
velopment of  children  who  possess  all  their 
senses. 

The  beautiful  part  of  the  book  is  the  way 
in  which  Dr.  Howe  brought  out  her  moral 
sense,  and  developed  her  large  moral  organ. 
On  page  100  he  says,  "The  development  of 
her  moral  nature  during  the  past  year  has 
been  such  as  her  previous  sweetness  of  tem- 
per, benevolence  and  truthfulness  led  me  to 
expeet.  The  different  traits  of  character 
have  unfolded  themselves  successively,  as 
pure  and  spotless  as  the  petals  of  a  rose, 
and  in  every  action,  unbiased  by  extraneous 
influences  she  gravitates  toward  the  right 
as  naturally  as  a  stone  falls  to  the  ground." 

A  knowledge  of  Phrenology  was  in  itself 
assuring  of  the  innate  characteristics  that 
Laura  possessed,  and  her  broad,  high  head, 
as  seen  in  the  picture  of  her  bust,  shows  her 
large  Conscientiousness,  Approbativeness, 
Benevolence  and  Imitation. 

The  various  problems  concerning  God  and 
Immortality  and  the  Creator  of  her  own 
being  are  explained  by  Dr.  Howe,  and,  on 
page  101,  he  states  how  difficult  is  the  task 
before  him,  and  how  he  realized  the  impor- 
tance of  his  experiments. 

In  Julia  Ward  Howe's  autobiography 
mention  is  made  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe's  visit 
to  Europe.  While  there  they,  with  Horace 
Mann,  called  on  Professor  and  Mrs.  L.  N. 
Fowler,  and  expressed  their  faith  in  the 
teachings  of  Phrenology  in  connection  with 
the  education  of  the  young. 

We  have  often  heard  Mr.  Fowler  relate 
himself  the  circumstance  of  the  visit  of 
these  two  worthy  men,  and  their  adherence 
to  Phrenology. 

We  believe  the  book  will  have  a  large  and 
ready  sale.  It  can  be  ordered  through  Fow- 
ler &  Wells  Co.,  when  customers  are  order- 
ing other  books. 
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A  JOYOUS  SUFFERER. 

LAURA  BRIDGMAN.  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil 
and  What  He  Taught  Her.  By  Maud  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  HalL  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp. 
394.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  story  of  the  child  in  whom  every  sense 
except  that  of  touch  was  sealed  is  touchingly 
told  in  this  volume.  Her  emancipation  from 
darkness  and  silence  was  one  of  the  many  mar- 
vels accomplished  by  Dr.  Howe,  and  its  details 
are  most  sympathetically  and  graphically  set 
forth  by  his  daughters. 

In  awakening  and  training  the  mind  of  this 
blind  deaf-mute  the  chivalrous  physician  found 
excellent  material  to  wrork  upon,  for  Laura  had 
a  sensitive  organization,  great  intuitive  powers 
and  a  warm  heart.  The  readiness  with  which 
she  responded  to  his  teaching  made  her  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  one  of  the  noted  fig- 
ures in  a  -svorld  then  only  slowly  becoming 
aware  of  possible  educational  miracles.  She 
was  attuned  to  everything  that  was  gentle,  in- 
nocent and  blithe,  and  her  slight  foibles  gave 
no  one  so  much  concern  as  they  did  herself. 
Those  who  knew  her  will  recall  with  pleasure 
her  eager  intelligence,  her  keen  sense  of  duty, 
her  exquisite  neatness— a  neatness  whfch  in  It- 
self was  almost  an  art.  The  girl,  revelling  in 
the  wider  outlook  which  she  had  acquired,  some- 
times forgot  her  chains.  A  curious  and  pathetic 
proof  of  this  is  the  incident  related  apropos  of 
the  marriage  of  one  who  had  been  for  years 
Laura's  devoted  teacher  and  companion: 

For  some  time  before  their  engagement,  Miss 
Wight  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  visits  from  Mr. 
Bond.  She  shared  this  and  all  her  other  pleasures 
with  Laura.  The  young  man  was  very  kind  to  the 
afflicted  girl,  for  whose  education  Miss  Wight  was 
toiling  so  faithfully,  and  something  happened  which 
has  often  happened  before.  Laura  fancied  that  Mr. 
Bond  came  to  see  her.  The  child,  whose  life  was 
guarded  from  all  evil,  was  not  spared  the  pain  ot 
nopeless  love  and  jealousy.  The  secret  of  that 
lonely  heart  was  at  last  discovered  by  her  more 
than  sister.  It  seemed  best  that  she  should  be  made 
to  understand  that  in  this  thing,  too,  she  was  not 
as  others  are,  that  she  could  never  hope  to  fill  the 


high  office  of  wife  and  mother.  When  this  was  ex- 
plained to  her  gently  and  kindly,  her  whole  face 
changed,  and  her  trembling  fingers  spelt  out  the 
words,  "Am  I  not  pretty?" 

There  is  nothing  more  striking  in  her  whole  his- 
tory than  this  simple  incident.  Much  of  human 
growth  is  by  pain,  and,  while  the  thought  of  the 
hopeless  love  that  tortured  her  is  infinitely  pitiful, 
one  feels  that  without  it  she  could  never  have  at- 
tained the  full  stature  of  womanhooti.  One  after 
another  her  friends  and  companions  were  wooed 
and  wed;  she  always  showed  interest  in  the  prep- 
arations for  the  wedding,  and  the  subsequent  "go- 
ing to  housekeeping."  Mrs.  Lamsori  tells  us  that 
on  one  occasion  a  bridal  trousseau  was  laid  away 
in  the  closet  of  Laura's  room.  Hearing  a  noise 
late  at  night,  Mrs.  Lamson  came  in  to  find  all  the 
dainty  garments  neatly  spread  out.  "It  is  11 
o'clock;  why  have  you  so  many  clothes  about?" 
sho  asked. 

"I  have  been  trying  them  all  on!"  said  Laura. 
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KEW  YORK,  AUGUST  20,  1»04.— VOL.  IX..NO.  34. 

"  The  Younger  American  Poets "  is  a 
volume  in  which  Miss  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse 
criticises  the  late  Richard  Hovey,  Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Carman,  Mr.  Scollard,  Mr. 
Burton,  Mr.  Knowles,  Miss  Thomas,  Miss 
Alice  Brown,  Mr.  Woodberry,  Miss  Guiney, 
and  others.  Such  dates  as  are  absolutely 
necessary  are  supplied  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  which  is  to  be  illustrated  with  twelve 
portraits.  In  addition  to  these  new  books 
there  will  be  new  editions  .of  "  Laura  Bridg- 
man,"  by  Dr.  Howe's  daughters,  and  of 
"  The  Golden  Windows,""  the  pretty  holiday 
book  issued  by  another  daughter,  Mrs. 
Richards,  for  last  Christmas. 


NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  22,   1«C4.-VOL.  IX., NO.  43. 


Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  will  bring  out 
the  "  popular  edition  "  of  "  Laura-  Bridg- 
man,"  by  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliot  and  her 
sister,  to-morrow,  but  "  Roma  Beata,"  by- 
Mrs.  Elliot,  will  not  be  published  until  Oct. 
29,  when  it  will  appear  in  company  with 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  "  Painted  Shadows  "  and 
Mr.  Albert  L.  Lawrence's  "  The  Wolver- 
ine," a  Michigan  story  written  by  a  Michi- 
gan man,  who  entered  literature  when  com- 
pelled by  ill-health  to  abandon  more  active 
employment.  He  has  written  for  The 
Youth's  Companion,  The  Cosmopolitan,  The 
Independent,  and  The  New  England  Maga- 
zine, and  has  twice  won  prizes. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.  publish  the  fol- 
lowing books  today:  "The  White  Crys- 
tals," an  account  of  the  aaventures  of 
two  boys,  by  Howard  R.  Garis,  author 
of  "With  Eorce  of  Arms,"  etc;  new  edi- 
tions of  "Stories  of  Discovery,  as  Told 
by  Discoverers,"  and  "Stories  of  Adven- 
ture, as  Told  by  Adventurers,"  edited  and 
collected  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  with 
illustrations;  a  new  and  cheaper  edition 
of  "Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous 
Pupil,  and  What  He  Taught  Her,"  by 
Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall. 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    STORY    OF 

LAURA    BRIDGMAN 

Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil  and  What  He  'Taught  Her 

Henry  Van  Dyke,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  says  :  "The  work  of  open- 
ing the  gates  of  the  prison  of  Laura  Bridgman's  soul  is  one  of  the 
notable  things  of  our  century." 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  says  :  "  We  get  more  from  such  books 
of  the  real  science  of  education  than  we  get  from  any  of  the  speculative 
metaphysical  books." 

President  Wm.  R<  Harper,  University  of  Chicago,  says  :  "A  record 
of  a  great  piece  of  work." 

William  Dean  Howells  says  :  "  The  wonderful  work  of  Dr.  Howe 
should  not  be  forgotten  in  this  day  of  Helen  Keller,  and  her  liberation 
with  the  key  that  unlocked  the  cell  of  Laura  Bridgman." 

Rev.  Thomas  R.  Sheer,  New  York,  says  of  the  book  :  "  Its  value 
cannot  be  overestimated." 

Bishop  Potter,  of  New  York,  says  :  "It  is  a  most  opportune  pub- 
lication ;  and  the  daughters  of  Dr.  Samuel  Howe  have  done  a  great 
service  to  their  generation  in  rescuing  from  oblivion  and  completing  for 
publication  their  father's  MS.  For  it  is  the  story  of  the  work  of  an 
individual,  not  of  a  society,  a  machine,  or  a  system.  We  have  been 
making  good,  lately,  of  these  last  ;  but  what  is  to  redeem  Society  is 
what  here  illuminates  a  single  soul,  and  that  is  personal  touchy 

Frank  B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  says:  "It  is  full  of  interest 
from  beginning  to  end." 

Edna  Dow  Cheney,  of  Boston,  says  :  "  His  [Dr.  Howe's]  achieve- 
ment is  among  the  greatest  and  certainly  most  beneficent  ones  of  the 
wonderful  nineteenth  century.  It  opened  a  new  world  —  and  not  only 
to  the  few  afflicted  sufferers,  but  to  the  whole  world  of  thought  —  by 
the  insight  he  gave  into  difficult  problems  of  life." 


THE    STORY    OF    LAURA    BRIDGMAN 

Prof.  Justin  H.  Smith,  of  Dartmouth  College,  says:  "The  world 
is  the  richer  and  will  be  the  better  for  it." 

Harrison  Morris,  Editor  Lippincott's  Magazine,  Philadelphia,  says  : 
"  A  wonderful  revelation  of  pluck,  intellect,  and  human  sympathy. 
How  much  finer  some  of  the  unheralded  heroes  are  than  those  most 
bragged  about  !  " 

Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Cambridge,  says  :  "  A  volume  rich  in  spirit- 
ual suggestion  and  in  a  faith  to  which  discouragement  and  failure  were 
alike  unknown." 

Margaret  Deland,  Boston,  says  :  "  It  is  a  wonderful  book,  not  only 
a  contribution  to  literature,  but  to  the  humanities.  I  should  think 
that  every  one  concerned  in  the  training  of  children  —  I  do  not  mean 
defective  children  only  —  would  feel  that  the  book  was  a  necessity." 

F.    Marion    Crawford  says  :    "  Not    onlv     profoundly     interesting  . 
from  the  point  of  view   of  the   almost  miraculous  things  accomplished 
in  teaching  her  —  it  is  also  verv  touching  and   human,  and  many  will 
read  it  for  these  qualities." 

Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frotbingbam,  Pastor  of  the  Arlington  Street 
Church,  Boston,  says:  "It  is  a  truly  wonderful  story.  .  .  .  What  a 
life  of  self-denying  service  it  was,  —  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind, 
indeed,  and  worthy  to  be  classed  among  those  *  greater  works  '  that 
were  promised  of  old.  The  book  cannot  fail  to  do  much  good,  while 
it  throws  into  the  shadow  many  of  the  feebler  efforts  of  the  present  day 
to  serve  mankind." 

Senator  George  F.  Hoar  says  of  Dr.  Howe  :  "  His  is  one  of  the 
great  figures  in  American  history.  I  do  not  think  of  another  who 
combines  the  character  of  a  great  reformer,  of  a  great  moral  champion, 
of  a  great  administrator  of  great  enterprises,  requiring  business  sagacity 
as  well  as  courage,  always  in  the  van,  with  the  character  also  of  knight- 
errant  who  crossed  the  sea,  like  the  Red  Cross  Knight  of  old,  to 
champion  the  cause  of  liberty  in  a  distant  nation." 


THE    STORY    OF    LAURA    BRIDGMAN 

Wonderful  and  interesting  as  Miss  Keller's  story  was,  an  even 
greater  interest  attaches  to  that  of  Laura  Bridgman.  ...  As  all  of  the 
methods  employed  in  the  foundation  of  Miss  Keller's  education  were 
those  discovered  by  Dr.  Howe  and  used  in  educating  Miss  Bridgman, 
the  account  of  what  he  did  for  her  and  how  it  was  done  is  of  vital 
interest.  —  Detroit  Tribune. 

The  gradual  unfolding  of  the  latent  powers,  previously  shut  up,  as 
it  were,  in  a  barred  cage,  has  an  almost  painful  fascination  for  the 
average  person,  who  finds  it  impossible  to  conceive  what  existence 
might  be  were  he  to  be  deprived  of  more  than  half  of  his  life.  .  .  . 
It  is,  indeed,  an  absorbing  biography. —  Providence  Journal. 

Columbus  discovered  a  new  world  ;  for  blind  deaf  mutes,  Dr.  Howe 
drew  the  curtain  and  showed  them  the  way  to  a  world  which  other- 
wise they  could  never  have  even  dreamed  of.  .  .  .  The  whole  career 
of  Dr.  Howe,  with'its  romance,  its  heroism,  and  the  continual  passion 
of  his  always  practical  pity  for  the  afflicted,  should  be  more  fully  known 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  characters  in  American  history.  —  Record- 
Herald,  Chicago. 

A  most  interesting  human  document,  ...  of  great  educational  and 
psychologic  value.  —  Living  Age?  Boston. 

One  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  a  century  noted  for  its  advance  in 
scientific  methods  of  dealing  with  the  diseased  and  the  stricken.  — 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 

More  can  be  acquired  from  the  reading  of  this  one  book  than  from 
the  perusal  of  many  books.  It  becomes  to  us  a  teacher  and  a  revelator, 
bearing  with  it  the  precious  secrets  of  a  life  unfolded  like  a  beautiful 
flower  out  of  the  very  dust  and  darkness  of  earth  itself,  —  the  unfold- 
ment  of  a  hidden  soul  into  life,  light,  beauty,  and  freedom.  — Boston 
Courier. 

The  book  is  a  monument  to  a  noble,  self-sacrificing  man  ;  it  is  also 
of  great  value  to  the  student  of  psychology,  and  is  a  wonderful  story  in 
very  many  other  ways.  —  Nashville  American. 
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The  history  of  one  of  the  most  astonishing  feats  in  the  instruction 
of  the  blind.  —  Public  Opinio??,  New  York. 

,In  these  recent  years,  when  such  wide-spread  interest  has  been  ex- 
cited by  the  case  of  Helen  Keller,  it  is  full  of  marvel  and  instruction 
to  be  thus  led  back  in  minute  and  authentic  detail  to  the  days  of  first 
pioneering  in  the  unbroken  wilderness  and,  as  it  were,  first  clearings 
in  the  pathless  and  tangled  jungle,  which,  alone,  rendered  possible 
these  later  achievements.  Dr.  Howe  was  the  dauntless  original 
Columbus  who  first  led  the  way  through  the  clinging  Sargasso  Sea  to 
any  sight  of  open  blue  water  beyond  or  any  hope  of  the  cry,  "  Land,, 
land  !  "  —  Boston  Herald. 

A  wonderful  story  of  modest  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  on  the  part 
of  a  good  and  accomplished  man.  —  New  7'ork  Evening  Sun. 

The  volume  is  valuable,  both  educationally,  scientifically,  and  for  its 
unconscious  revelation  of  Dr.  Howe's  sterling  qualities,  as  well  as  fur- 
nishing a  full  record  of  his  wonderful  achievement.  — Brooklyn  Times.- 

A  book  that  should  find  a  place  in  every  educational  library,  and, 
indeed,  in  every  home  where  the  natural  development  of  children  is 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  consequence.  ...  A  careful  narrative  of  a 
successful  experiment  in  education,  the  full  force  of  which  has  never 
been  computed.  —  Boston  Transcript. 

This  unpretentious  life  history  of  Laura  Bridgman  is  at  once  a  text- 
book and  an  inspiration,  a  record  of  a  novel  and  profoundly  interesting 
system  of  instruction  and  an  alluring  revelation  of  a  heretofore  undis- 
covered realm  of  philanthropy.  —  Philadelphia  North  American. 

The  enlightenment  of  this  darkened  spirit,  Laura  Bridgman,  the 
freeing  of  this  prisoned  mind,  was  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  the 
nineteenth  century. —  Louisville  Evening  Post. 

ILLUSTRATED.      CROWN  8VO.      $1.30  NET 

LITTLE,    BROWN,    &    COMPANY,    Publishers 
254   WASHINGTON    STREET,     BOSTON,    MASS. 


LAURA   BRIDGMAN.     DR.    HOWE'S    FAMOUS 
PUPIL  AND   WHAT    HE   TAUGHT   HER 

By  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall.  JVew 
Popular  Edition.  With  portrait  of  Laura  Bridgman 
from  the  bust  by  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  and  other  illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.  Decorated  cloth, 
$1.50. 

P  A  FULL  history  of  one  of  the  greatest 
x\.  triumphs  ever  achieved  by  peda- 
gogy* enabling  a  girl  possessing  but  one  of 
the  senses  to  have  a  share  in  the  blessings 
enjoyed  by  normal  beings,"  says  the  Chicago 
Post  of  this  notable  biography.  "  It  is  a  book 
of  intense  and  touching  interest,"  says  the 
Spectator,  London.  "  It  is  the  story  of  the 
growth  of  a  soul,"  adds  The  Outlook,  New 
York. 
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